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THE HIMADU, OR SNOWY MOUNTAINS. 
THE WATERSHED BETWEEN THE NILE AND THE INDIAN OCEAN. 


THERE is no geographical speculation of modern times that has tended 
‘so much to retard our knowledge with re to the watershed between 
‘the Nile and the Indian Ocean, as the ‘theory which makes ‘the river 
Gojub or Jub a tributary'to the former river. This theory suppresses the 
long ridge of elevated country which courses through Inarya and Kaffa, 
to culminate on the heights of the Himadu, or Snowy Mountains, and 
which is prolonged by the more detached mountain masses of the ‘Obal 
and Kenia to Kilimandjaro—the African Olympus—and carries the whole 
system of the East African mountains from the lest-mentioned groups to 

north-eastwards, or to the littoral of Africa. 

Dr. Charles T. Beke and Mr. Kloden have been ‘the chief advocates, 
the one in England and the other in Germany, of hypotheses which 
make the tributaries of the Jub flow into the Sobat and White Nile ; 
thus suppressing a large and important portion of the anti-clinal axis of 
the East African chain, and of the watershed between the Nile andthe 
Indian Ocean, and carrying it 'to the east of ‘the tributaries to the Jub, 
instead of, as it really exists, to the westward of them. 

Dr. Beke, in one of his recently published works, “The Sources of the 
Nile,” p. 126, says, “ Asearly as the beginning ofthe year 1841, T sent 
home from Shoa certain iwformation, collected there by Dr. Krapf and 
myself, respecting the river Godjeb (as he writes it), which we both be- 
lieved to flow southward, and to discharge its waters into the India 
‘Ocean. Several months later, Major Harris arrived.in Shoa, where he at 
once adopted our views respecting’ the Godjeb ; and though, in the course 
of the following year, on my further journey alone into Godjam, I ob- 
tained other and fuller information, which satisfied me that my former 

inion was erroneous, and though I sent this amended information to 

gland through Major Harris himself before his departure from Shoa, 
he, in conjunction with Mr. James Macqueen, continued to advocate the 
identity of the Godjeb—or Goschop, or Gochob, as they called it after Dr. 
Krapf’s defective pronunciation—with the Juba river of the coast. And 
this 5 we 80 positively and so unqualifiedly, as to induce Humboldt, 
ae Zimmermann, Keith Johnstone, and other geographers, to adopt 
opinion. 

“ Though it was no easy task to contend almost single-handed with 
such a host of ‘ authorities,’ still I did so, and this so ‘successfully, that, 
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after the publication in 1847 of my paper ‘ On the Nile and its Tributa- 
ries,’ in which it is demonstrated that the ‘Godjeb’ can only be one of 
the head-streams of the ‘ Sobat,’ there are few persons competent to form 
a judgment on the subject who did not concur in that opinion.” 

M. Antoine d’Abbadie, like Dr. Beke, also first adopted the opinion of 
Father Léon des Avanchers, resident missionary in Inarya, that the 
“Gojub,” as he writes it, was the upper course of the Jub, and that it 
emptied itself into the Indian Ocean, Gat he relinquished it, he says, be- 
cause all testimonies were opposed to it. (Bull. de la Soc. de Geog., 
tom. ii. v'"™* série, p. 53.) 

It would result, however, from information obtained more recently 
from the missionaries resident in the country, more sc Sse | Bishop 
Fr. G. Massaja and the Rev. Father Léon des Avanchers, that there 
exist no grounds whatsoever for this extraordinary system of a second 
great hydrographical spiral superimposed upon that of the Abai, and 
‘superseding the old and simple data obtained by Fernandez and Bruce. 

The Catholic missionaries residing in Kaffa and Inarya have had their 
attention called to the flow of the waters from those countries, not so 
much in the interests of geography as in the still more important in- 
terests of commerce and civilisation. For if the hypothesis held good 
that they flowed into the Nile, a possibility presented itself of opening 
relations with Egypt by their means, whereas all such possibilities were 
excluded if they flowed into the Indian Ocean. 

Hence Bishop G. Massaja, in a communication from Kaffa, published 
in the Bulletin of the French Geographical Society (tom. ii. v'™ série, 
pp. 55 et seg.), tells us that the south tributary or arm of the Sobat is 
the Baro of the Gallas, having its sources in a lake situate three or four 
days’ journey south of Kaffa, and that it was navigable up to the junc- 
tion of the ies or north tributary, where was an island inhabited by 
the Gallas. The mountains to the east were the Filawi, inhabited by the 
Sidama, a Christian Ethiopic race ; those to the south were called the 
Musha, inhabited by the same people; while below the junction of the 
two rivers were the Suwro and the Shan-Gallas, the Alga-Gallas being 
above. The mountains of Gobo were to the west. 

The Rev. Father Léon des Avanchers has also addressed communica- 
tions to the French Geographical Society in the same sense of opening 
the Sobat, which he considers to be the true White Nile, and to have its 
sources in the Baro, the discovery of the lake at ‘the head of which is 
also claimed by the said Father Léon des Avanchers. 

A recent traveller upon the Blue Nile, M. Trémaux, who has published 
an account of his aiadion in the third volume of the fifth series of 
the Bulletin of the Geographical Society, accompanied by a map of the 
regions in question, has embraced a new view of the subject. 

Standing, he says, on the mountains of Bertha or Barta (a region 
which with those of Dinka and Fungi, or Sennar, comprise the whole 
space between the White and Blue Niles, immediately south of Khartum, 
commonly known as Al Jezireh, or the Nilotic Mesopotamia, and which 
Mr. Kloden erroneously identifies with the island of Meroe), he had 
before his eyes, in the ninth parallel, and about 32 deg. 30 min. east of 
Paris, a great valley, coming from the south, and which is hemmed in to 
the east by the heights of Wallaga, and to the west by the chain of the 
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Hamatsha, and this valley contained an important river, which is called 
the Yabiis, Dabiis, Baro, Bako, and Pako. 

Dr. Beke has the Yabiis, which he also appears to consider as the 
Blue Nile, marked on his map, and he makes its easterly tributary to be 
the Dedhesa, whereas we have the united testimonies of Bishop Massaja 
and Father Léon des Avanchers to the effect that the river that flows in 
front of Bonjah, the capital of Kaffa, and the residence of the mission- 
aries, is the Baro of the Gallas. M. Trémaux makes the Dedhesa a 
tributary to the Abai, coming from Saka, the capital of Inarya. 

The chain of the Hamatsha, here first noticed by M. Trémaux, and 
the existence of which as separating the basin of the White Nile from. 
that of the Blue Nile has been hitherto ignored, is of high geographical 
interest, as marking out the line of prolongation of the anti-clinal axis of 
the East African Alps, and with the elevated regions of Inarya and 
Kaffa and the Himadu, separating the waters of both Niles from those 
flowing into the Indian Ocean. 

In the system of Dr. Beke, the Gaba (or Djibba?), the Baro, the God- 
jeb or Gojub or Uma, and the Bako, all unite to flow into the Sobat, and 
by it into the White Nile, by means of a vast spiral, which embraces 
Inarya and Kaffa from east by south to west. 

In the system of the German geographer Kloden, the Gibe or Jub, the 
Gojab or Gojub, the Omo or Uma, the Bago or Bako, and the Baro, 
all unite in one bed, which, after flowing on to the plain of the White 
Nile, divides into two channels, one of which constitutes the Sobat, and 
the other the Yabiis. But apart from the barrier opposed to such a 
system by the chain of mountains which divides the basin of the Blue 
from that of the White Nile, it has been justly remarked that it is incon- 
sistent with the comparative elevations of the regions in question, the 
plain of the White Nile being at the point of junction of the Sobat only 
six hundred yards above the level of the sea, while the Yabiis, above the 
cataracts of Fah-Zoglo, is upwards of eight hundred and fifty yards 
above the same level. Hence, according to this system, the united rivers 
of Kaffa and Inarya would have, after flowing into the plain of the White 
Nile, to attain a higher level to flow into the channel of the Yabiis. 

That admirable geographer, Professor Ritter, correctly described the 
Abyssinian plateau as consisting of a succession of terraces rising one 
above the other, the lowest being towards the Red Sea, and the highest 
in Inarya, where he justly placed the line of separation between the 
waters flowing to the Nile and those of the rivers having their course 
to the Indian Ocean; but Dr. Beke, carried away by his system of a 
grand spiral which conveyed all the tributaries of the Jub and the rivers 
of Inarya and Kaffa to the White Nile, condemned Ritter’s system as 
fallacious, and declared that, so far from the high country rising in ter- 
races as it recedes from the coast, its summit line is towards the coast 
itself, and from thence the land falls gradually towards the interior. 
There is no doubt that we have in Shoa or Shwa mountains to the north 
as well as to the south of the Hawash itself, at an elevation of 2200 feet 
above the level of the sea between the two, but these are eastern offsets 
of the central chain, and which, stretching from Godjam, Inarya, and 
Kaffa, determine the line of watershed to the Indian Ocean, the Nile, 
and the Hawash. 
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There can, indeed, be no longer any doubt entertained as to the rivers 
from the eastern flanks of the heights of Inarya and Kaffa, and from the 
Himadu or southerly prolongation of the east African watershed, flowing 
(with the exception of the Hawash) to the Indian Ocean. 

According to the most recent notices received from Bishop Massaja 
and F phéen des Avanchers, and published in the third volume of 
the fifth series of the Bulletin of the French Geographical Society, the 
former describes the river Gojub as surrounding Kaffa and Kullo, and 
then turning round to the me after attaining Gobo, and flowing into 
the Indian Ocean. This peculiarity of curving round towards Gobo, and 
which is not noticed in M. ‘Trémaux’s map, to a certain extent explains 
how Dr. Beke and others have been led to suppose that the Gojub was 
a tributary of the Baro or the Sobat, an error to which the occurrence of 
a Djibba, Jibba, or Jubbah branch of the Sobat lent further support; 
just as the existence of a Bonjak branch may lead us astray in supposing 
it to be the same as the Baro or the river of Bonjah, whilst that river 
may be another tributary to the Sobat. The rivers of “ Djibba” and 
“ Bondjak,”’ as described and written by Debono, the explorer of the 
Sobat, appear to derive their names from the negro tribes dwelling on 
their banks. The heights of Kullo, the reverend missionary goes on to 
say, are prolonged to the south, having. on the west the sources of the 
White Nile, which arise from a lake like the Tsana, and on the east the 
course of the Gojub, up which the boats of the Arabs ascend to within a 
short distance. 

The Rev. Father Léon des Avanchers, writing to M. d’Abbadie, says, 
“You think that the Gojub is identical with the White River or Sobat. 
You have obtained this information in Limmu Inarya, where I have heard 
the same thing. The Gojub is identical with the river Jub, which 
empties itself into the Indian Ocean below the equator, and receives 
below Kambat or Kambata, the Gib (or Jub) of Lag’amara. The bed 
of the White River is separated from that of the Gojub by a chain of 
mountains a degree in width. All the waters from Kaffa south of Bon- 
jah flow into the Baro or Sobat ; the waters north of Bonjah flow into 
the Gojub. The Baro has its source in a lake four days’ journey south 
of Bonjah. This lake is visible from the tops of the mountains to the 
south, inhabited by the Suwro negroes. This lake must be the Lake el 
B66, that I heard spoken of at Zanzibar. It is called here Bario, and 
must be the Nili Palus Orientalis of Ptolemy.” 

The difficulty that remains to be got over concerns the course of the 
Baro and the Bako, which the missionaries appear to be unanimous in 
declaring (no doubt from hearsay) to flow into the Sobat, and we feel 
—_ reason for placing confidence in the information thus obtained on 
the spot. 

The evidence accumulated in favour of that other view of the case, 
which makes the Baro and Bako tributaries to the Yabiis and the Blue 
Nile, is, however, by no means trifling. Thus Sheikh Arbab, a prince 
of Sennar, described the Blue Nile as having its sources amidst roeks in 
a deep ravine of the chain of the Hamatsha, and which at that point was 
known to the Arabs by the not uncommon name of Jebel el Nur, or 
‘* mountain of light.”’ 

The Blue Nile here alluded to M. Trémaux considers to be not the 
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Abai, with its well-known spiral course from Lake Tsana, but the Yabis, 
the great tributary to the Blue Nile, whieh flows into that. river above 
Fah-Zoglo, and receives, according to the same authority, the Baro: in 
its upper course, and which is hence considered by many as the true Blue 
Nile. 

M. d’Abbadie, while he admits the obstacle which the Hamatsha:cliain 
must present to the Baro flowing into the Sobat, only throws: that. river 
farther to the southward, so as to still keep it within the basim of the 
White Nile. Yet the same traveller quotes. the authority of one Dibar, 
whom he designates as the wise man of Gudru, for the fact that the 
Baro joins the Bako before flowing into the Abai or Blue Nile; and 
hence it is, he says, that the Yabiis or Dabiis of the Gallas is distinct 
from the Baro. (Bulletin of 1850, tom. xiii. p. 299:) Ms d’Abbadie 
also says elsewhere (Bulletin of 1845, t. iti. p. 61) that the Baro re- 
ceives the Bako, the Berber, the Bor, and other rivers, and flows to. the 
north. 

Bishop Massaja also describes the left arm, or tributary. of the same 
river, as different from the Baro. of Kaffa, which has a slow current, and 
as flowing from the equator, and as being known as the Baro. of; the 
Gallas. This Baro of the Gallas would appear to correspond to the 
Bako of others, the island at the junction of the Baro and the Bako 
being inhabited by Gallas, whereas on the Sobat we have nothing: but 
negro races. 

MM. d’Abbadie and Trémaux are not the only travellers who, have 
identified the Yabiis with the Bako and the Baro. 

M. Vaudey (in the Bulletin of 1852, tom. ix. p. 530), describes the 
Bako as flowing into the Blue River between Fah-Dassi and Fah-Zoglo, 
which is precisely the point of confluence of the Yabiis below the sup- 

d confluence of the Baro and Bako. 

M. d’ Abbadie also describes the Baro as having its origin in Mount 
Wallaga, and as having a considerable mass of water, which flows west 
of Wallaga. Now Mount Wallaga, or Wallegga, as Dr. Beke has it, is 
correctly depicted in the latter traveller's map which accompanies his 
work. on “* The Sources of the Nile’ as a mountain group which, divides 
the valley of the Dedhesa from that of the Yabiis, only, having: con- 
founded the Dedhesa with the Baro of Kaffa, Wallaga falls in the same 
map to the south-west of Limmu Inarya instead of to the north. 

A powerful argument is further derived by M. Trémaux for the identity 
of the Yabiis and the Baro and Bako, from the mass of water poured into 
the Blue River, and which, he says, almost equals that of the: Abai 
(indeed, we have seen that it is by many considered to be the true Blue 
River) ; whilst it would appear, from M. Debono’s experiences, that some 
ef the tributaries to the Sobat are almost dried up at certain seasons, 
Father Angelo is also said to have forded the Sobat at a certain season 
of the year, two days and a half from Beleniya. A further argument is 
derived from the cireumstance that the united. Baro and. Bako, or the 
Baro of the Gallas and the Baro. of Kaffa, must, to flow into the Sobat, pass 
through the anti-clinal axis. of the East. African Alps; but this. is: no 
more than is done by the Black Nile and the Blue Nile. 

A remarkable corroboration of the statements of the missionaries re- 
siding at Bonjah is also obtained from an examination of the valuable 
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and detailed map of the Upper Nile, published by Messrs. Ambroise and 
Jules Poncet, in the Bulletin of the G hical Society of Paris for 
1860. In this map we have a tributary to the Sobat, flowing to it north 
of Mount Kuma, actually designated as the river of Bonjak or Bonjah, 
with a site called Ghilo upon it. 

This corroborative testimony is all the more valuable as it is totally 
independent of the statements transmitted to us by Bishop Massaja and 
Father Léon des Avanchers. 

M. Lejean, another well-known traveller on the Nile, has also commu- 
nicated a brief account of a journey made up the Sobat in the winter of 
1854 by M. Andrea Debono, a Maltese merchant established at Khartum, 
to the “‘ Tour du Monde,” liv. xlviii., and in which that explorer describes 
the first tributary to the Sobat as coming from the left, and as being called 
the Nuol Dei; the next branch, also coming from the north-west, was the 
Djibba or Gaba; the third, the Nikana. And beyond this were two 
considerable tributaries flowing: the one from the country of the 
“‘ Djibbas,” the other from that of the “ Bondjaks.” M. Debono selected 
the Bondjak for his ascent, although the navigation was impeded by 
fishing-dams ; and he reached, he says, the last villages of the Bondjaks, 
beyond which the low water at that season of the year prevented farther 

and beyond which, indeed, according to the natives, there were 
no further villages (of negroes, probably, understood). Mr. Petherick 
( “Egypt,” &c., p. 359) describes the Sobat as dividing into three branches : 
the — one, still navigable, coming from the north-east, being sup- 
= to have its source in the country of the Gallas; the other two 
ranches, the one flowing from the east and the other from the south- 
east, are only navigable during the inundations, and supposed to have 
their origin amongst the Berry. 

As M. Debono says that at the point where he left the Sobat to ascend 
the Bondjak the river divided into two branches, we must suppose that 
the two tributaries were of nearly equal size. He makes no mention of 
the other branch being called Shol-Berry. M. d’Arnaud first described 
this latter river as flowing from the Berry country into the White Nile 
thirty leagues beyond the farthest point reached by the second Nile ex- 
pedition, and he called it Choa-Berry. M. Brun-Rollet is subsequently 
said to have ascertained that the upper course of the Sobat, coming from 
the country of the negro tribes of Berry, is called Shol or Schol of 
Berry. The Gojub was supposed to be a tributary to this river— 
the Djibba or Jibba being probably meant; but it still appears uncer- 
tain, from the data procured by M. Debono as compared with the in- 
formation obtained by M. d’Arnaud, if the Shol of Berry is not a sepa- 
rate tributary to the White Nile; possibly the river from Krapf’s Bahr 
Inju. The Tubiri or Tu Berry, or Upper White Nile, is sometimes 
designated (as in Beke’s map) Churifiry, which seems to be another or- 
thography for Choa-Berry or Shol-Berry. 

This combined testimony as to the supposed most remote source of the 
Nile coming from the land of the Berry, as evidenced in the name of 
Tubiri or Tu Berry of Werne, Churifiry of others, Choa-Berry of D’Ar- 
naud, Schol or Shol-Berry of Brun-Rollet, and Shol of Berry of Beke, 
would seem to throw considerable doubts as to this tributary of the 
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Upper White Nile being derived from Lake Victoria Nyanza, if any con- 
nexion between the two exists at all—a point which Captains Speke and 
Grant’s expedition is in progress, it is to — of determining. The 
statement made by Fernandez de Enciso, in the sixteenth century, that 
the Nile has its sources not in Mount Olympus of Ethiopia (Kilimand- 
jaro) but in the “ Mountains of the Moon” or Himadu, and in the Barinju 
or country of the Berry, may then yet prove to be correct. We say 
nothing here of the more westerly sources of the Nile, as they would re- 
quire a distinct and lengthened r frm 

Bruce, writing by mistake of the mountain chain of Dihre and Tagale, 
which are in Kurdufan, as the same as the East African Alps, describes 
that chain as terminating on the Nile, near to the mountain Fah-Zoglu, 
but as extending in the opposite direction far away into the continent 
of Africa. 

The fact is, however, that the chain in question does not, strictly 
speaking, terminate at the Blue Nile, which forces its way through it, but 
is continued by the mountain of Fah-Zoglu on one side, and by the Ku- 
wara on the other, to the central Abyssinian groups of Godjam, Amhara, 
and Tigray. Nor, on the other hand, does it terminate, as M. Trémaux 
describes it, upon the White Nile, but it is prolonged by the Himadu 
to the snow-clad and volcanic peaks of mountains Obala and Kenia, and 
thence to Kilimandjaro. It constitutes, indeed, the spine of the Eastern 
African chain, known in the time of the Alexandrian geographer, Ptolemy, 
as the Mountains of the Moon, and in modern times as the East African 
Ghauts, East African Alps, and by other names. 

Dr. Beke has already advocated, in various communications made to 
the British Association, &c., the prolongation of the Abyssinian moun- 
tains to the East African chain, which, he argues, was called Mountains 
of the Moon, from moezi, the moon, not precisely as a continuous range, 
but as a succession of groups that are more or less so; but his system 
appears to err, inasmuch as by his making the Jubs, which flow into the 
Indian Ocean, tributaries to the White Nile, he obliterates the chain of 
the Himadu and Hamatsha, and makes the anti-clinal axis between the 
ocean and the basin of the Nile extend from N.N.E. to 8.S.W., between 
the 40th and 35th meridians, while the mountain chain of Hamatsha is 
west of the 35th parallel. And we have seen that the missionaries re- 
siding in Inarya describe a mountain chain of one degree of longitude in 
width as stretching between the tributaries of the Jub or Juba and 
of those of the Sobat. 

The Himadu or Imadou, as the French write it, appear to have been 
first noticed by M. Brun-Rollet. That traveller says, ‘‘To the east of 
the Berry are the mountains of the country of Imadou. These moun- 
tains are very lofty, and constitute part of the chain which separates the 
Gallas from the negro races.”” (Bulletin, tom. ix. p. 410.) The same 
traveller adds, that these mountains give birth to the principal sources of 
the Sobat. M. Trémaux also remarks (Bulletin, tom. iii. p. 85) that the 
point at which the Hamatsha chain attaches itself to that of Inarya and 
of Kaffa must be close to the Gobo or mounts “ Imadou,” which must 
give origin to the Sobat, or, at all events, to some of its tributaries upon 
their western slopes. The same traveller further remarks, at p. 149 of the 
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same volume of the Bulletin, that, “in speaking of the junction of the 
different chains of mountains of Hamatsha and Inarya, and which appears 
to take place not far from the Gobo or Imadou mountains, we are led to 
prolong this chain to the south.” 

Sulaiman-Abu-Sayyid, who acted as pilot to Father Knoblecher in his 
ascent of the White Nile, also mentioned to that traveller that to the 
east of the Berry the land was oceupied by mountains, which were pro- 
longed to High Ethiopia. Mountains clad with snow were actually seen 
from the south-east in the same direction by Captain Short in 1849, and 
the point is remotely indicated in the map attached to Krapf’s “ Travels 
and Missionary Labours in East Africa.” 

These indications, confirmed by others, fully attest the prolongation of 
the mountain groups of the Inarya and Kaffa by the Kullo and Gobo 
(the latter term being used rather generally than specifically, in the same 
sense as the Gobi of Asia, as a rocky, desolate wilderness) to the Himadu, 
and by the Himadu to the more southerly groups of Matiru, Obal, and 
Kenia. Yet, as M. Trémaux remarks, although M. Brun-Rollet obtained 
his data, as consigned in the Bulletin (t. iv. p. 410), with Don Angelo, 
at Gondokoro, he, on his return, carried away by the prevailing theories 
of the day (which suppressed all central chains, and placed the valley of 
the Gojub or Uma in their place), removed the mountains of Himadu 
on his map far away to the north-west of the place he had indicated for 
them. Dr. Beke has placed the same mountains between the Gojub 
and the upper source of the Sobat, but still to the westward of his 
‘* Mountains of the Moon,’’ which he prolongs from Mount Kenia to the 
Hawash, east of Lake Tsana. Had the meaning of the word Hima-du 
come across the learned geographer’s mind, it would probably have 
struck him at once that this must be the long-sought-for “snowy range” 
of Eastern Africa, and the one which connects the mountains of Abys- 
sinia with those of U-Nyamuezi, or of “the moon.” 

The name, in fact, of the most: central, continuous, and probably 
loftiest. portion of the East African Alps—Himadu—corresponds in its 
first two syllables with that of another great Oriental chain—the Himaleh, 
or Himalaya. The latter name is said by Wilson, in his Sanserit Die- 
tionary, to be compounded of Hima, “snow,” and alaya, “abode.” The 
resemblance of the first part of the compound to the name of the Hamus 
(Balkan), to the Greek ye,ua, and the Latin hiems, has been admitted. 
Hence the Greek and Roman geographers were acquainted with the 
Hima-laya under the general name of Imaus, or Emodus. It was:known 
to Pliny that the word “ Imaus’’ signified in the language of the natives 
“snow’’ (vi. c. 17). We have then here an interesting repetition of the 
same expression, and which may either have an Oriental origin or be a 
corruption of a later name, Emodus. In either case it would be expres- 
sive of the same thing—a place of snow, or “‘a snowy range,” as 
Claudius Ptolemy told us was the case with his “ Mountains of the 
Moon.” The Alexandrian geographer wrote, it is well known, in the 
first century concerning the rijs ZeAnvns Spos. A Portuguese geographer, 
Fernandez de Enciso, placed these mountains correctly in the sixteenth 
century. In his “Suma de Geographia” (1530), fol. 54, as quoted by 
Mr. Cooley in his “ Inner Africa Laid Open,” p..127, and by Dr. Beke 
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in his tractate “On the Mountains Forming the Eastern Side of the 
Basin of the Nile,”’ p. 7, is the following remarkable : * West of 
this port (Mombaz) stands the Mount Olympus of Ethiopia (Kilimandjaro), 
which is exceedingly high, and beyond it are the Mountains of the 
Moon, in which are the sources of the Nile.” A prolonged discussion 
has been sustained in modern times between Dr. Beke and Mr. Cooley 
as to whether or not the term Mountains of the Moon was derived from 
the: territory of U-Nyamuezi or Monomoezi, or not. Dr. Beke argues 
that muezi means “moon,” and he is supported in this view of the sub- 
ject by the recent travellers, Captains. Burton and Speke, while Mr. 
Cooley persists in reading Monomoezi as “Town Land Lords.” 

However, then, it may turn out with respect to M. Trémaux’s theo 
that the Baro and the Bako are tributaries to the Yabiis and the Blue 
Nile, or with regard to the statements obtained by the missionaries that 
they are tributaries to the Sobat or White Nile, it remains now not the 
less certain, as a fact established by a mass of concurrent testimonies, 
that the Gojub and Gib (or Jub) of Lag’amara, flow into the Jub or 
Juba of the coast, which river is navigated by Arab boats to within a 
short distance of Kaffa, and that Kaffa is embraced to the north by tri- 
butaries to the Gojub flowing to the Indian Ocean, and again to the south 
as far as Gobo in the west, whence the said river takes a southerly course 
tothe Indian Ocean. Further, that the heights of Kullo being prolonged 
to the south, give birth, at a distance of four days’ journey, or some forty 
miles in a mountainous country, to the river Baro, from a lake, and which, 
according to the missionaries, is a tributary to the Sobat, and, according 
to M. Trémaux, of the Yabiis or Blue Nile. 

Whichever may then, we say, turn out to be correct, the line of the 
watershed and the anti-clinal axis of the East African range of table-lands, 
hills, and mountains, remains not the less.distinctly marked out. : 

We have first the elevated regions of Abyssinia between the Black an 
the Blue Niles. We have the hilly district of Damot, round which the 
Abai flows, through the range, and between the elevated country of the 
Damot and that of the Wallaga or Limmu Inarya, and separated by the 
offset of the Shoa mountains from the hollow of the Hawash. 

The same elevated region is prolonged by the Kuwara to the Hamat- 
sha, between which the Blue Nile has its course, being joined by the 
Yabiis, as it had its course before between the Damot hills and those 
of Limmu Inarya, where it was joined by the Dedhesa. 

The Hamatsha hills are prolonged by the Kuma to the Himadu ; and 
the Kullo heights of Kaffa and the so-called Gobo are likewise prolonged 
by the heights above Lake Bario to the same central range or group— 
the Himadu. 

The Gojub is thus determined to flow from the north to the south of 
Kaffa, and thence to the Indian Ocean, while the Baro has its sources 
on a lake of the Himadu; and it only remains to determine positively if 
the said Baro is a tributary to the Sobat to the west, and that it thus 
traverses the Hamatsha chain, or whether it is a tributary to the Yabiis, 
and keeps to the east of the same range. 

The probabilities seem to be in favour of the Yabiis being an isolated 
hydrographical basin between the Hamatsha and Inarya, while the Baro 















































The Himadu, or Snowy Mountains. 


o, having their sources in the Himadu mountains south of Gobo 
flow, as the missionaries determine, into the Sobat. 
It a little curious in connexion with the continuity thus esta- 
of the Eastern African heights from Abyssinia southwards, that 
word Fah, which signifies “ mountain” in the language of the negroes 
Hamatsha, is met with nearly all along its prolongation. Thus we 
ve Fah-Zoglo (the great Egyptian emporium on the Blue Nile), Fah- 
and Fah-Ronia, in the Hamatsha; Fah-Bagu, in Damot; Fah- 
in Limmu Jnarya; Fah-Rishu, in Himadu; and Fah-Dklu and 
Dongo, between the Himadu and Kenia. The Berry and Bari 
hlanders are also said to have many analogies of language and dress 
ith the negroes of Hamatsha. 

This central chain, which thus divides the tributaries to the White 
Nile from those of the Blue Nile, and, in its eastern prolongation, those 
of the Nile and Hawash from the rivers flowing into the Indian Ocean, 
appears further, from all reports, to be well peopled throughout the 
greater part of its extent. Several nations hold its northern fastnesses 
sufficiently powerful to have effectually resisted the encroachments of the 
Turco-Egyptians, A great deal of gold and many slaves are also said to 
be obtained from the same regions. The gold is brought down by the 
torrents during the rainy season, and is picked up afterwards. As the 
direction of the anti-clinal axis of the East African mountains is more or 
less parallel to that of the East Australian, Californian, and Uralian 
chains, it has been already suggested that it may be auriferous through- 
out the whole length of its course from the Mediterranean to the Cape 
of Good Hope, even when interrupted in its sierra-like continuity by ex- 
tensive and lofty uplands or table-lands. Bruce considered in his time 
the mountains of —_ and Kuwara as the prolongation of the same 
chain ; and he placed on each side of it, near Fah-Zoglo, the Nuba to 
the north-west, and the Gallas to the south-east. Strange it is how 
widely geographers have been led astray from this simple and original 
description of the true state of things by the extraordinary theory of a 
— great spiral tacked on to that of the Abai, and which was in the 
most extravagant spirit of hypothesis made to include rivers flowing into 
the Indian Ocean as tributaries to the White Nile! 
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THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 


Part THE SEVENTEENTH. 


I, 


A FIERY TRIAL. 


Marta Gopotruty, her face buried on the sofa cushions, where she 
had sunk on the departure of the Reverend Mr. Hastings, was giving 
way to the full tide of unhappy thought induced by that gentleman’s 
words, when she became aware that she was not alone. A sound, half 
a grunt, half a sob, coming from near the door, aroused her. There 
stood a lady, in a crushed bonnet and unwholesome stuff gown that 
had once been black, with a red face, and a perfume of strong waters 
around her. 

Maria rose from the sofa, her heart sinking. How should she meet 
this woman ? how find an excuse for the money which she had not to 
give? “Good morning, Mrs. Bond.” 

Mrs. Bond took a few steps forward, and held on by the table. Not 
that she was past the power of holding herself; her face must be 
redder than it was, by some degrees, ere she lost that; but she had a 
knack of holding on to things. 

“ have come for my ten-pound note, if you please, ma’am.” 

Few can imagine what this moment was to Maria Godolphin ; for 
few are endowed with the sensitiveness of temperament, the refined 
consideration for the feelings of others, the acute sense of justice, 
which characterised her. Maria would willingly have given a hundred 
pounds to have had ten then. How she made the revelation, she 
scarcely knew—that she had not the money that morning to give. 

Mrs. Bond’s face turned rather defiant. “ You told me to come down 
for it, ma’am.”’ 

“I thought I could have given it to you. I am very sorry. I 
must trouble you to come when Mr. George Godolphin shall have re- 
turned home.” 

“Is he going to return ?” asked Mrs. Bond, in a quick, bard tone. 
“ Folks is saying that he isn’t.” 

Maria’s heart beat painfully at the words. Was he going to 
sey ? She could only say aloud that she hoped he would very soon 

ome. 

“ But I want my money,” resumed Mrs. Bond, standing her ground. 
“T must have it, ma’am, if you please.” 

“ T have not got it,” said Maria. “The very instant I have it it shall 
be returned to you.” 

“I'd make bold to ask, ma’am, what right you had to spend it. 
Warn’t there enough money in the bank of other folks’s as you might 
have took, without taking mine—which you had promised to keep 
faithful for me?” reiterated Mrs. Bond, warming with her subject. 
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“T warn’t a deposit inthe bank, as them folks was, and I'd no right to 
have my money took. I want to pay my rent to-day, and to get ina 
bit o’ food. The house is bare of everything. There’s the parrot a 
screeching out for seed.” 

It is of no use to pursue the interview. Mrs. Bond grew bolder and 
more abusive. But for having partaken rather largely of that cordial 
which was giving out its scent upon the atmosphere, she had never so 
spoken to her clergyman’s daughter. Maria received it meekly, her 
heart aching: she felt very much as did Thomas Godolphin—that she 
had earned the reproaches. But endurance has its limits: she began 
to feel really ill; and she saw, besides, that Mrs. Bond appeared to 
have no intention of departing. Escaping out of the room in the 
midst of a fierce speech, she encountered Pierce, who was crossing the 
hall. 
“Go into the dining-room, Pierce,”’ she whispered, “and try and 
get rid of Mrs. Bond. She is not quite herself this morning, and— 
and—she talks too much. But be kind and civil to her, Pierce : let 
there be no disturbance.” 

Her pale face, as she spoke, was lifted to the butler almost 
pleadingly. He thought how wan and ill his mistress looked. “ I'll 
manage it, ma’am,”’ he said, turning to the dining-room. 

By what process Pierce did manage it, was best known to himself. 
There was certainly no disturbance. A little talking, and Maria 
thought she heard the sound of something liquid being poured into a 
aT as she stood out of view behind the turning at the back of the 

1. Then Pierce and Mrs. Bond issued forth, the best friends 
imaginable, the latter smacking her lips and talking amiably. 

Maria came out from her Inding-place, but only to encounter some 
one who had pushed in at the hall door as Mrs. Bond left it. A 
little man in a white neckcloth. He advanced straight to Mrs. George 
Godolphin. 

“Can I speak a word to you, ma’am, if you please?” he asked, 
taking off his hat. 

She could only answer in the affirmative, and she led the way to the 
dining-room. She wondered who he was: his face seemed familiar to 
her. The first words he spoke told her, and she remembered him as 
the head assistant at the linendraper’s where she chiefly dealt. He 
had been sent to press for the payment of the account. She could 
only tell him as she had told Mrs. Bond—that she was unable to 
pay it. 

“Mr. Jones would be so very much obliged to you, ma’am,” he 
civilly urged. “It has been standing now some little time, and he 
hopes you will stretch a point to pay him. If youcould only give me 
part of it, he would be glad.” 

“T have not got it to give,” said Maria, telling the truth in her un- 
happiness. She could but be candid: she was unable to fence with 
them, to use subterfuge, as others might have done. She spoke the 
truth, and she spoke it meekly. When Mr. George Godolphin came 
home, she hoped she should pay them, she said. The messenger took 
the answer, losing none of his respectful manner, and departed. 

But all were not so civil; and many found their way to her that 
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day. Once a thought came across her to send them into the bank ; 

but she remem Thomas Godolphin’s failing health, and the battle 

he had to fight on his own account. Besides, these claims were for 

eee ae owing by herself and George. Inthe afternoon, 
jerce came in and said a lady wished to see her. 

“ Who is it ?” asked Maria. 

Pierce did not know. She was not a visitor of the house. She gave 
in her name as Mrs. Harding. 

The-applicant came in. Maria recognised her, when she threw back 
her veil, as the wife of Harding the undertaker. Pierce closed the 
door, and they were left together. 

“T have taken the liberty of calling, Mrs. George Godolphin, to ask 
if you will not pay: our account,” began the applicant, in a low, con- 
fidential tone. ‘“ Do pray let us have it if you can, ma’am!”’ 

Maria was surprised. There was nothing owing that she was aware 
of. There could be nothing. “ What account are you speaking of ?” 
she asked. 

“The account for the interment of the child. Your little one who 
died last, ma’am.” 

“ But surely that is paid !”’ 

“ No it is not,” replied Mrs. Harding. “The other accounts were 
paid, but that never has been. Mr. George Godolphin has promised 
it times and again: but he never paid it.” 

Not paid! The burial of their child! Maria felt her face flush. 
Was it carelessness on George’s part, or had he been so long embar- 
rassed for money that to part with it was a trouble to him. Maria 
could not help thinking that he might have spared some little remnant 
for just debts, while lavishing so much upon the bill-discounters. She 
could not help feeling another thing—that it was George’s place to be 
meeting and battling with these unhappy claims, rather than hers. 

“This must be paid, of course, Mrs. Harding,” she said. “I had 
no idea but that it was paid. When Mr. George Godolphin comes 
home, I will ask him to see about it instantly.” 

“ Ma’am, can’t you pay me now,” urged Mrs. Harding. “If it 
waits till the bankruptcy’s declared, it will have to go into it; and 
they say—they do say that there’ll be nothing for anybody. We can’t 
afford to lose it,” she added, speaking confidentially. “ What with 
bad debts and long standing out accounts, we are on the eve of a crisis 
ourselves ; though I should not like it to be known. This will help 
to stave it off, if you will let us have it.” 

“I wish I could,” returned Maria. “I wish I had it to give you. 
It ought to have been paid long ago.” 

“A part of it was money paid out of our pocket,’ said Mrs. Hard- 
ing, in a reproachful tone. “ Mrs. George Godolphin, you don’t know 
the boon it would be to us!” 

“TI would give it you, indeed I would, if I had it,” was all Maria 
could answer. 

She could not say more if Mrs. Harding stopped until night. Mrs. 
Harding became at last convinced of that truth, and took her de- 
parture. Maria sat down with burning eyes; eyes into which the 
tears would not come. 
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What with one dropped hint and another, she had grown tolerably 
conversant with the facts patent to the world. One whisper startled 
her more than any other. It concerned the bonds of Lord Averil. 
What was it that was amiss with them? That there was something, 
and something bad, appeared only too evident. In her terrible state 
of suspense, of uncertainty, she determined to inquire of Thomas 
Godolphin. \ 

Writing a few words on a slip of paper, she sent it into the bank 

lour. It was a request that he would see her before he left. 
nee sent back a verbal message, “‘ Very well.” 

It was growing late in the evening before he came to her. What a 
day he had had! And he had taken no nourishment, nothing to sus- 
tain him. Maria thought of that, and spoke. . 

“Let me get you something,” she said. “ Will you take a bit of 
dinner here, instead of waiting to get to Ashlydyat ?” 

He shook his head in token of refusal. “It is not much dinner 
— I shall eat anywhere to-day, Maria. Did you wish to speak to 

me . 

' “TT want—to—ask——” she seemed to gasp for breath, and waited 
a moment for greater calmness. “Thomas,” she began again, going 
close to him, and speaking almost in a whisper, “ what is it that is 
being said about the bonds of Lord Averil ?” 

Thomas Godolphin did not immediately reply. He may have been 
deliberating whether it would be well to tell her; perhaps whether it 
could be kept from her. Maria seemed to answer the thought. 

“T must inevitably know it,” she said, striving not to tremble out- 
wardly as well as inwardly. “Better that I hear it from you than 
from others.” 

He thought she was right—that the knowledge must inevitabl 
come to her. “It may be better to tell you, Maria,” he said. 
“ George used the bonds for his own purposes.”’ 

A dread pause. Maria’s throat was working. “Then—it must 
have been he who took them from the strong-room !”’ 

“Tt was.” 

The shivering came on palpably now. “ What will be the conse- 
quences ?” she breathed. 

“TI do not know. I dread to think. Lord Averil may institute a 
prosecution.” 

Their eyes met. Maria controlled her emotion with the desperate 
energy of despair. ‘‘ A—criminal—prosecution ?” 

“It is in his power to doit. He has not been near me to-day, and 
that looks unfavourable.” 

“ Does he know it yet—that it was George ?” 

“ He must know it. In fact, I think it likely he may have received 
official notice of it from town. The report has got spread from thence 
—and that is how it has become known at Prior’s Ash.” 

Maria moistened her dry lips, and swallowed down the lump in her 
mee ere she could speak. “ Would it be safe for him to return 

ere ” 

“If he does return, it must be at the risk of consequences.” 

“Thomas !—Thomas!” she gasped, the thought occurring to her 
with a sort of shock, “ is he in hiding, do you think ?” 
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“TJ think it likely that he is. He gave you no address, it seems; 
neither has he sent one to me.” 

She drew back to the wall by the mantelpiece, and leaned against it. 
Every hour seemed to bring forth worse and worse. Thomas gazed 
with compassion on the 1 le a that was seating itself on her 
sweet face. She was less able to cope with this misery than he. He 
laid his hand upon her shoulder, speaking in a low tone: 

“Tt is a fiery trial for both of us, Maria: one hard to encounter. 
God alone can help us to bear it. . Be very sure that He will help!” 

He went out, taking his way on foot to Ashlydyat. There was 
greater grief there, if possible, than at the bank. The news, touching 
the bonds, unhappily afloat at Prior’s Ash, had penetrated an hour 
ago to Ashlydyat. Janet and Bessy were in the room when he en- 
tered. Janet lifted her severe face.. 

“Was George mad ?” she asked, scarcely above a whisper. “It 
were better that he had been.” 

Thomas sat down wearily. He had heard so much of the troubles 
all day that a little respite from having to speak of them would have 
been a merciful relief. 

“Ts it true that George has gone away ?” Bessy asked. 

“He left for London on Saturday, Maria says,” was the reply of 
Thomas. 

; “Has Maria been an accomplice in his frauds?” severely resumed 
anet. 

Thomas turned his eyes gravely upon her. Their expression was 
sufficient answer. “Can you ask it, Janet? She is more to be 
pitied than any. It would be kind if one of you would go down to 
see her; she seeins very lonely.” 

“T cannot,” said Janet. ‘“Ishould be ashamed for people to see 
my face abroad in Prior’s Ash.” 

“T will go to-morrow,” interposed Bessy. “If Prior’s Ash looks 
askance at me, it must. What has happened is no fault of mine,” 
she added, in her customary matter-of-fact manner. 

“Will the firm be declared bankrupt?” resumed Janet, after a 

ause. 
ee I have been expecting news of it all day,” was Thomas Godol- 
phin’s answer. “ Nothing can avert it.” 

“Will they bring you in as a participator in George’s crime?” she 
asked, her voice sounding shrill in her great sorrow. “ Will the firm 
be gone against generally?—or only he ?” 

“T know nothing,” answered Thomas, his hand shading his eyes as 
he spoke. “I have not seen Lord Averil. It rests with him. One 
thing I have felt thankful for all day,” he added, in a quicker tone. 
“That Crosse’s name was legally withdrawn: otherwise he would 
have been in the ruin.” 

Yes, Mr. Crosse was safe. Safe from consequences; and at the 
present time safe from hearing of the calamity. Though the firm was 
stil] familiarly called Godolphin, Crosse, and Godolphin, there was 
no warranty for it. Mr. Crosse’s money and name had been alike 
withdrawn. He had invested his money in the funds. The small 
balance lodged in the bank, was a mere nothing, though he did lose 
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it, like the rest of the depositors. He was staying for his health in 
the south of France. 
“ J am thankful for one thing—that my father did not live to see 
it,” returned Janet. “ The shock would have killed him.” 
“Had he lived, it might never have happened,” said Thomas. 
“George would probably have been more cautious im all ways, with 
him to be responsible to. And my father might have looked more 
keenly into thimgs, than I have done, and so not have afforded the 
nity for affairs to turn out ill.” 
Genel thin. “ Surely, Thomas, you are not going to blame 


“ No—only at moments. Justly speaking, blame cannot be charged 
upon me.” . 

Justly! No, justly it could not. He was feeling it to his heart’s 
core as he recalled the reminiscences of the day, the reproaches lavished 
on him. He Jeaned his brow upon his hand, like one who feels a pain 
“ Oh,” wailed Janet, breaking the silence, “ could George not have 
been contented with ruining us all, without adding to it thes disgrace ? 
We could have borne poverty ; we must bear the wresting from us of 
Ashlydyat ; but how shall we support the stain on the name of Go- 
dolphin? I knew that ruin, and terrible ruin, could not be far off; I 
knew it by the warnings that I believe came in mercy to prepare us 
for it ; but I did not cast a thought to crime.” 

“What has Meta been doing at Lady Godolphin’s Folly all day ?” 
asked Bessy, breaking another silence. 

Thomas did not answer. He knew nothing of it; was not aware 
she had been there. Bessy happened to cast her eyes to the window. 
“Why! here is Lady Sarah Grame!” she exclaamed. “ What an 
hour for her to be paying visits !”” ’ 

“ TI cannot see her,” said Janet. “ I wonder she should intrude here 
to-day !” 

Lady Sarah Grame, as it appeared, had not come with the intention 
of intruding on Janet. She asked for Mr. Godolphin. Thomas pro- 
ceeded to the room where she had been shown. She was not sitting, 
but pacing to and fro in it; and she turned sharply round and met 
him as he entered, her face flushed with excitement. 

“ You were once to have been my son-in-law,” she said, abruptly. 

Thomas, astonished at the address, invited her to a seat, but made 
no immediate reply. She would not take the chair. 

“IT cannot sit,” she said. “ Mr. Godolphin, you were to have been 
my son-in-law: you would have been so now had Ethel lived. Do you 
consider Ethel to be any link between us still ?”’ 

He was quite at a loss what to answer. He did not understand 
what she meant. Lady Sarah continued : 

“If you do; if you retain any fond remembrance of Ethel, you will 
ome, it now. I seven hundred pounds in your bank. I have 

een scraping and saving out of my poor yearly income nearly ever 
since Ethel went; and I had placed it there. Can you deny it ?” 

“ Dear Lady Sarah, what is the matter ?’”’ he asked; for her excite- 
ment was something frightful. “I know you had it there. Why 
should I deny it ?” 
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“Oh, that’s right. People have been saying the bank was going to 
repudiate all claims. I want you to give it me. Now: privately.” 

“Tt is impossible for me to do so, Lady Sarah——” 

“T cannot lose it; I have been saving it up for my poor child,” she 
interrupted, in a most excited tone. “ She will not have much when 
F aon aad. Would you be so cruel as to rob the widow and the 
orphan ?” 


“Not willingly. Never willingly,” he answered, in his pain. “I 
had thought, Lady Sarah, that though all the world misjudged me, you 
would not.” 

“Could you not, you who were to have married Ethel, have given 
me a private hint of it when you found the bank was going wrong ? 
Others may afford to lose their money, but I cannot.” 

“T did not know it was going wrong,” he said. “The blow has 
fallen upon me as unexpectedly as it has upon others.” 

Lady Sarah Grame, giving vent to one of the fits of passionate ex- 
citement to which she had all her life been subject, suddenly flung 
herself upon her knees before Thomas Godolphin. She implored him 
to return the money, to avert “ruin” from Sarah Anne; she re- 
proached him with selfishness, with dishonesty, all in a breath. Can 
you imagine what it was for Thomas Godolphin to meet this? Up- 
right, gifted with lively conscientiousness, tenderly considerate in 
rendering strict justice to others, as he had been all his life, these un- 
merited reproaches were as the iron entering into his soul. 

Which was the most to be pitied, himself or Maria? Thomas had 
called the calamity by its right name—a fiery trial. It was indeed 
such: to him and to her. You, who read, cannot picture it. How 
he got rid of Lady Sarah, he could scarcely tell: he believed it was 
by her passion spending itself out. She was completely beside herself 
that night, almost as one who verges on insanity, Thomas found 
a moment to ask himself whether that ill-controlled woman could be 
the mother of gentle Ethel. Her loud voice and its reproaches pene- 
trated to the household—an additional drop of bitterness in the cup 
of the master of Ashlydyat. 

But we must go back to Maria, for it is with her this evening that 
we have most to do. Between seven and eight o’elock Miss Meta ar- 
rived, attended by Charlotte Pain. Meta was in the highest of glee. 
She was laden with toys and sweetmeats ; she carried a doll as big as 
herself, she had been out in the carriage, she had had a ride on Mrs. 
Pain’s brown horse, held on by that lady, she had swung “ above the 
tops of the trees,” and, more than all, a message had come from the 
keeper of the dogs in the pit-hole, to say that were never, never 
coming out again. 

Charlotte had been generously kind to the child; that was evident : 
and Maria thanked her with her eyes and heart. As to paying much 
of thanks in words, that was nearly beyond Maria to-night. 

“'Where’s Margery ?” asked Meta, in a hurry to show off her 
treasures. 

Margery had not returned. And there was no other train now 
from the direction she had gone. It was supposed that she had 
missed it, and would be home in the morning. Meta drew a long 
face: she wanted Margery to admire the doll. 
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“You can go and show it to Harriet, dear,” said Maria. “She is 
in the nursery.” And Meta flew away, dragging the doll and as 
many other encumbrances as she could carry. 

“ Have you heard from George ?” asked Charlotte. 

“Tt is Monday,” replied Maria, in answer. 

“ You might have heard by the day mail. You will be sure to hear 
soon. Don’t fret yourself into fiddlestrings. You are beginning to 
look downright ill.” 

Maria made no reply. She would have to look worse yet, for this 
was only the shadow cf the beginning. Charlotte turned and glanced 
round the room. 

“ Have those bankruptcy men been here ?” 

“No. I have seen nothing of them.” 

“ Well now, there’s time yet, and do for goodness’ sake let me save 
some few trifles for you,” heartily returned Charlotte. “TI am quite 
sure you must have some treasures that it would be grief to part with. 
I have been thinking all day long how foolishly scrupulous you are.” 

Maria was silent fora minute. “They look into everything, you 
say ?” she asked. 

“ Look into everything!” echoed Charlotte. “I should think they 
do! That would be little. They take everything.” 

Maria left the room and came back with a parcel in her hand. It 
was a very small trunk—doll’s trunks they are sometimes called— 
covered with red morocco leather, with a miniature lock and key. . 

“T would save this,” she said, in a whisper, “if you would be so 
kind as to take care of it for me. I should not like them to look into 
it. It cannot be any fraud,” she added, in a sort of apology for what 
she was doing. “The things inside would not sell for sixpence, so I 
do not think even Mr. Godolphin would be angry with me.” 

Charlotte nodded, took up her dress, and contrived to thrust the 
trunk into a huge pocket underneath her crinoline. “I put it on on 

ose,” she said, alluding to the pocket. “I thought you might 
think better of it by this evening. But this is nothing,.Mrs. George 
Godolphin. You had better give me something else, They’ll be in 
to-morrow morning for certain.” 

Maria replied that she had nothing else to give, and Charlotte ruse, 
saying she should come or send for Meta again on the morrow. As 
she went out, and proceeded up Crosse-street on her way home, she 
tossed her head with a laugh. 

“I thought she’d come to! As if she’d not like to save her jewels 
as other people do! She’s only rather more sly over it—saying what 
she has given me would not fetch sixpence ! You may tell that to the 

, Mrs. George Godolphin! I should like to see what’s inside. 
think I will.” 

And Charlotte put her wish into action. Upon reaching Lady 
Godolphin’s Folly, she flung off her bonnet and mantle, gathered to- 

ther all the small keys in the house, and had little difficulty in open- 

the simple lock. The contents were exposed to view. A lock of 
hair of each of her children who had died, wrapped in separate pieces 
of paper, with the age of the child and the date of its death written 
respectively outside. A golden lock of Meta’s; a fair curl of 
George’s ; half a dozen of ‘his letters to her, written in the short space 
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of time that intervened between their engagement and their a 
and a sort of memorandum of their en ment. “I was this day 
engaged to George Godolphin. I pra to render me worthy of 
him! to be to him a loving and dutiful wife.” 

Charlotte’s eyes opened to their utmost width, but there was nothing 
else to see; nothing save the printed paper with which the trunk was 
lined. “Js she a fool, that Maria Godolphin !” ejaculated Charlotte. 
Certainly that were not the class of things that Mrs. Pain would have 
saved from a bankruptcy. And she solaced her feelings by reading 
Mr. George’s letters. 

No, Maria was not a fool. Better that she had come under that 
denomination just now, for she would have felt her position less keenly. 
Charlotte, perhaps, might have found it difficult to believe, had she been 
told, that Maria Godolphin was one of those who are sensitively intel- 
lectual, to a degree that Mistress Charlotte herself could form little 
notion of. 

It is upon these highly-endowed natures that sorrow tells. And the 
sorrow thust be borne in silence. In the midst of her great misery, 
so great as to be almost irrepressible, Maria contrived to maintain a 

calm exterior to the world, even to Charlotte and her outspoken sym- 
pathy. The first tears that had been wrung from her she shed that 
night over Meta. When the child came to her for her good-night kiss, 
and to say her prayers, Maria was utterly unhinged. She clasped the 
little thing to her Leah and burst into a storm of sobs. Meta was 


frightened. 

iiecna! mamma! What was the matter with mamma? 

Maria was unable to answer. The sobs were choking her. Was 
the child’s inheritance going to be that of shame? Maria had grieved 
bitterly when her other children died: she was almost feeling that it 
might have been a mercy had this dear one also been taken. She 
covered the little face with kisses as she held it against her beating 
heart. Presently she grew calm enough to speak. 

“ Mamma’s not well this evening, darling.” 

Once more, as on the prévious nights, Maria had to drag herself up 
to her weary bed. As she fell upon her knees by the bedside, she 
seemed to pray almost against faith and hope. “ Father! all ree 
are possible to Thee. Be with me in Thy mercy this night, and help 
me to pass through it!”’ 

She saw not how she should pass through it. Oh! when will the 
~—_ be gone! broke incessantly from her bruised heart. Bitterly 
cold, as before, was she; a sensation of chilly trembling was in every 
limb; but her head and brain seemed burning, her lips were dry, and 
that painful nervous affection, the result of excessive anguish, was 
attacking her throat. Maria had never yet experienced that, and 
thought she was about to be visited by some strange malady. It was 
a dreadful night of pain, of apprehension, of cold; inwardly and out- 
wardly she trembled as she in through it. One terrible word kept 
beating its sound on the room’s air—transportation. Was her husband 
in danger of it? Just before daylight she dropped asleep, and for half 
an hour slept heavily ; but with the full dawn of day she was awake 
again. Not for the first minute was she conscious of reality; but, the 
next, the full tide of recollection had burst upon her. With a low cry 
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of despair, she leaped from her bed, and began pacing the carpet, all 
but unable to support the neauieietanntibins ish which rose 
up one by one and to overmaster her reason. Insanity, 
had it come on, might have been then more of a relief than a calamity 


to Maria yes ore 

“ How shall 1 live through the day ? how shall I live throagh the 
day ?” were the words that broke from her lips. And she fell down 
by the bedside, and lifted her hands and her heart on high, and wailed 
out a cry to God to we wanes through it. Of her own strength, 
she truly believed that she could not. 

She would certainly have need of some help, if she were to bear it 
patiently. At seven o’clock a peal of muffled bells burst over the 
town, deafening her ears. Some mauvais euyets, discontented sufferers, 
had gone to the belfry of St. Mark’s Church, and set them ringing for 
the calamity which had overtaken Prior’s Ash, in the stoppage of the 
house of Godolphin. 


IT. 


“ sHE’s AS FINE AS A QUEEN!” 


“Ts Mrs. George Godolphin within ?” 

The inquiry came from Grace Akeman. She put it in a sharp, 
angry tone, something like the sharp and angry she had just run 
on the hall bell. Pierce answered in the affirmative, and show 
her in. 

The house seemed gloomy and still, as one in a state of anes 
does seem. Mrs. Akeman thought so as she crossed the hall. e 
days had gone on to the Thursday, the bankruptcy had been declared, 
and those pleasant visitors, foretold by Charlotte Pain, had entered on 
their duties at the bank and at Ashlydyat. Fearfully ill looked Maria : 
dark circles had formed under her eyes, her face had lost its bloom, 
and an expression as of some ever-present dread had seated itself upon 
her features. When Pierce opened the door to usher in her sister, 
she started palpably. 

Things, with regard to George Godolphin, remained as they were. He 
had not made his me at Prior’s Ash, and Thomas did not know 
where to write to him. Maria did. She had heard from him on the 
‘Tuesday morning. His letter was written apparently im the gayest of 

irits. The contrast that was presented between his state of mind 

if the tone of the letter might be trusted) and Maria’s, was something 
marvellous. A curiosity in metapbysics, as pertaining to the spiritual 
organisation of humanity. He sent gay messages to Meta, he sent 
ing ones to Margery, he never so much as hinted to Maria that he 
had a knowledge of anything being wrong. He should soon be home, 
he said; but meanwhile Maria was to write him word all news, and 
address the letter under cover to Mr. Verrall. But she was not to give 
that address to any one. George Godolphin knew he could rely upon 
the good faith of his wife. He wrote also to his brother: a letter 
which Thomas burnt as soon as read. Probably it was intended for 
his eye alone. But he expressed no wish to hear from Thomas; 
neither did he say how a letter might reach him. He may have felt 
himself in the light of a guilty schoolboy, who knows he merits a lec- 
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ture, and would escape from it as long as may be. Maria’s 
was nearly cabeabic~-tonl Lord Averil had given no sign of ‘what his 
intentions might be. 

Seeing it was her sister who entered, she turned to her with a sort of 
relief. “ Oh, Grace!’ she said, “J thought I was never going to see 
any of you ee 

Grace would not meet the offered hand. Never much given to cere- 
mony, she often came in and went out without giving hers. But this 
time Grace had come in anger. She blamed Maria for what had 
occurred, almost as much as she blamed George. Not of the highly 
refined order of intellect which characterised Maria, Grace possessed 
far keener penetration. Had her husband been goin wrong, Grace 
—_ a5 0 have discovered it ; — sat could not believe but o~ 

ia must have suspected Geo olphin. In her angry feeli 
against George, whom she had ne rkede Grace would have dee 
it right that Maria should denounce him. Whether she had been 
wilfully blind, or really blind, Grace alike despised her for it. “ I shall 
not spare her when I see her,” Grace had said to her husband : and she 
did not mean to spare her, now she had come. 

“T have intruded here to ask if you will go to the rectory and see 
mamma,” Grace began. “She is not well, and cannot come to you.” 

Grace's manner was strangely cold and stern. And Maria did not 
like the word “intruded.” “Iam glad to see you,” she replied, in a 
gentle voice. “It is very dull here now. Nobody has been near 
me, except Bessy Godolphin.” 

“ You cannot expect many visitors,” said Grace, in her hard manner ; 
very hard to-day. 

“T do not think I could see them if they came,” was Maria’s answer. 
“I was not speaking of visitors. Is mamma ill ?” 

“ Yes she is; and little wonder,” replied Grace. “I almost wish I 
was not married, now this misfortune has fallen upon us: it would at 
any rate be another pair of hands in the rectory, and I am more 
capable of work than is mamma or Rose. But I am married; and of 
course my place must be my husband’s home.” 

“What do you mean by another pair of hands, Grace ?” 

“There are going to be changes at the rectory,” returned Grace, 
staring at the wall behind Maria, apparently to avoid looking at her. 
“One servant only is to be retained, and the two little Chisholm girls 
are coming there to be kept and edueated. Mamma will have all the care 
upon her ; she and Rose must both work and teach. Papa will keep the 
little boy at school, and have him home in the holidays, to make more 
trouble at the rectory. They, papa and mamma, will have to pinch and 
screw; they must deprive themselves of every comfort; bare neces- 
saries alone must be theirs ; and, all that can be saved from their income 
will be put by towards repaying the trust-money.” 

“Is this decided ?’”’ asked Maria, in a low tone. 

“ It is decided so far as papa can decide anything,’ sharply rejoined 
Grace. “If the law is put in force against him, by his co-trustee, for 
the recovery of the money, he does not know what he would do. Pos- 
sibly the living would have to be sequestered.” 

Maria did not speak. What Grace was saying was all too true and 
terrible. Grace flung up her hand with a passionate movement. 
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“ Had I been the one to bring this u meeeeene mother, 
Maria, I should wish I had been out of the world before it had been 
done.” 


“I did not bring it upon them, Grace,” was Maria’s scarcely- 
breathed answer. 

“Yes, you did. Maria, I have come here to speak my mind, and I 
must speak it. How could you, for shame, let papa pay in that money, 
the nine thousand pounds? If you and George Godolphin must have 
flaunted your state and your expense in the eyes of the world, and 
ruined people to do it, you might have spared your father and 
mother.” 

“ Grace! why do you blame me ?” 

Mrs. Akeman rose from her chair and began pacing the room, She 
did not speak in a loud tone, not so much in an angry one, as in a 
clear, sharp, decisive one. Very much like the tone used by the rector 
of All Souls’ when in his cynical moods. 

“ He has been a respected man all his life; he has kept up his posi- 
tion——” 

“Of whom do you speak?” interrupted Maria, really not sure 
whether she was applying the words satirically to George Godolphin. 

“Of whom do I speak!” retorted Grace.. “ Of your father and 
mine. I say he has been a respected man all his life; has maintained 
his position as a clergyman and a gentleman, has reared his children 
suitably, has exercised moderate hospitality at the rectory, and yet was 
putting something by that we might have a few pounds, each, at his 
death, to help us on in the world. Not one of his children but wants 
helping on: save the grand wife of Mr. George Godolphin.” 

“ Grace! Grace !’’ 

* And what have you brought him to ?”’ continued Grace, lifting her 
hand in token that she would have out her say. “To poverty in his 
old age—he is getting old, Maria—to trouble, to care, to privation ; 
vere to disgrace as a false trustee. J would have sacrificed my 

usband, rather than my father.” 

Maria lifted her aching head. The reproaches were cruel; and yet 
they told home. It was her husband who had ruined her father: and, 
it may be said, ruined him deliberately. Grace resumed, answering 
the last thought almost as if she had divined it. 

“If ever a shameless fraud was.committed upon another, George 
Godolphin wilfully committed it when he took that nine thousand 
pounds. Prior's Ash may well be calling him a swindler!” 

“Oh, Grace, don’t!” she said, imploringly. “He could not have 
known that it was unsafe to take it.” 

ee his faults, it was Maria’s duty to defend him against the 
world. 

“ Could not have known !” indignantly returned Grace. “ You are 
either a fool, Maria, or you are deliberately saying what you know to 
be untrue. You must be aware that he never entered it in the books 
—that he appropriated it to his own use. He is a heartless, bad man! 
He might have chosen somebody else to play upon, rather than his 
wife’s father. Were I papa, I should prosecute him.” 

“* Grace, = are killing me,” wailed Maria. “ Don’t you think I 
have enough to bear ?” 
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“T make no doubt you have. I should be sorry to have to bear the 
half. But you have brought it upon yourself, Maria. What though 
George Godolphin was your husband, you need not have upheld him 
in bis course. Look at the ruin that has fallen upon Prior’s Ash! I 
can tell you that your name and George Godolphin’s will be remem- 
bered for many a ang day. But it won’t be with a blessing!” 

“Grace,” she said, lifting her streaming eyes, for tears had at 
length come to her relief, “ have you no pity for me?” 

“ What pity have you had for others ?’’ was Grace Akeman’s re- 
tort. “ How many must go down to their graves steeped in poverty, 
who, but for George Godolphin’s treachery, would have d the rest 
of their lives in comfort! You have been a blind simpleton, and no- 
thing else. George Godolphin has lavished his money and his atten- 
tions broadcast elsewhere, and you have looked complacently on. Do 
you think Prior’s Ash has had its eyes closed, as you have? But it 
ought to have told what was gathering.” 

“ What do you mean, Grace ?” 

“ Never mind what I mean,” was Grace’s answer. “ J am not going 
to tell you what you might have seen for yourself. It is all of a piece. 
If people will marry gay and attractive men, they must pay for it.” 

aria remained silent. Grace also for a time. Then she ceased 
her walking, and sat down opposite her sister. 

“T came to ask you whether it is not your intention to go down 
and see mamma. She is in bed. Suffering from a violent cold, she 
says. J know; suffering from anguish of mind. If you would not add 
ingratitude to what has passed, you will pay her a visit to-day. She 
wishes to see you.” 

“TI will go,” said Maria. But as she spoke the words the know- 
ledge that it would be a fearful trial—the showing herself in the 
streets of the town—was very present to her. “ I will go to-day,Grace.”’ 

“ Very well,” said Grace, rising; “that’s all I came for.” 

“ Not quite all, Grace., You came, I think, to make me more un- 
happy than I was.” 

“1 cannot gloss over facts ; it is not in my nature,” was the reply of 
Grace. “If black is black, I must call it black; and white, white. 
I have not said all I could say, Maria. I have not spoken of our 
loss ; a very paltry one, but a good deal to us. I have not alluded to 
other and worse rumours, touching your husband. I have spoken of 
the ruin brought on our father and mother, and I hold you nearly as 
responsible for it as George Godolphin. Where’s Meta?” she added, 
after a short pause. 

“ At Lady Godolphin’s Folly. Mrs. Pain has been very kind iz 

Grace turned sharply round. “ And you can let her go there!” 

“Mrs. Pain has been kind, I say, in coming for her. This is but a 
dull house now for Meta. Margery went out on. Monday, and has 
been detained by her sister’s illness.” 

“Let Meta come to me if you want to get her out,” returned 
Grace, in a tone more stern than any that had gone before it. “ If 
yen knew the free comments indulged in by the public, you would not 
et a child of yours be at Lady Godolphin’s Folly, while Charlotte 
Pain inhabits it.” 

Somehow, Maria had not the courage to inquire more particularly 
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as ‘to the “comments:” it was ee shrank from, though 
vague and uncertain at the best. . Akeman went out, and Maria 
the strings of her grief loosened, sat down and cried as if her heart 
would break. i 

With quite a sick feeling of dread she dressed herself to go to the 
rectory. But not until later in the day. She put it off, and put it 
off, with some faint wish, foolish and vain, that dusk would forestal 
its usual hour of h. The western sun, drawing towards its 
a streamed full on the street of Prior’s Ash as she walked down 
it. alked down it, almost like a criminal, her black veil over her 
face, flushed with its sensitive dread. Nobody but herself. knew how 
she shrunk from the eyes of her fellow-creatures. . 

She might have ordered the close carriage and gone down in it—for 
the carriages and horses were yet at her dis for use. But that, 
to Maria, would have been worse. To go out in state in her mn my 
attended by her men-servants, would have seemed more brazenly 
fiant of public feelings than to appear on foot. "Were these feelings 
ultra-sensitive ? absurd? Not altogether. _ 

“Look at her, walking there! “She’s as fine as a queen!” The 
words, in an insolent, sneering tone, caught her ear as she passed a 
group, a low group gathered at the corner of a street. They would 
not be likely to come from any other. That they were directed to her 
there was no doubt ; and Maria’s ears tingled as she hastened on. 

Was she so fine? she could not help asking herself. She had put on 
the plainest things she had. A black silk dress and a black mantle, 
a white silk bonnet and the black veil. All good things, certainly, but 
mas. and notnew. She began to feel that reproaches were cast to 

er which she did not deserve : but they were not the less telling upon 
her heart. 
~ Did she dread going into the rectory? Did she dread the re- 
a she might be met with there ?—the coldness? the slights ? 
so, she did not find them. She was met. by the most considerate 
kindness, and perhaps it wrung her heart all the more. 

They had seen her coming, and Rose ran forward to meet her in the 
hall, and kissed her; Reginald came boisterously out with a welcome, 
a chart in one hand, parallel-rulers and a pair of compasses in the 
other: he was making a pretence of pricking off a ship’s place in the 
chart. The rector and Isaac were not at home. 

“Is mamma in bed ?” she asked of Rose. 

“Yes. But her cold is better this evening. She will be so glad to 


see you.” 

Maria went up the stairs and entered the room alone. The anxious 
look of care,“of trouble on Mrs. Hastings’s face, its feverish hue, struck 
her forcibly, as she advanced timidly, uncertain of her reception. 
Uncertain of the reception of a mother? With an eagerly fond 
look, a rapid gesture of love, Mrs. Hastings drew Maria’s face down 
to her for an embrace. 

It unhinged Maria. She fell on her knees at the side of the bed, 
and gave vent to a passionate flood of tears. “Oh mother, mother, 
I could not help it!” she wailed. “It has been no fault of mine.” 

Mrs. Hastings did not speak. She laid her arm round Maria’s 
neck, and let it rest there. But the sobs redoubled. 
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os a child!” she said, then. “ You will make yourself ill. My 
chi ms 
eel am ill, mamma; I think I shall never be well again,” sobbed 
Maria, forgetting some of her reticence. “I feel sometimes that it 
would be a con to . 

“ Hush, m e. rane from you, whatever you do.” 

“T could ire it better bat or the thought of you ene That 
is killing Feng sm i not deserved the blame thrown 

n me. w wae. what was ing.” 
see My dear, we have not blamed you.” —. 

“Oh yes, everybody blames me!’’ wailed Maria. “And I know 
how sad it is for you all—to suffer by us. It breaks my heart to 
think of it. Mamma, do you know I dreamt last night that a great 
shower of gold was falling down to me, faster than I could catch it in 
my two hands. Such heaps of sovereigns! I thought I was going to 
pay everybody, and I ran away laughing, oh so glad! and held out 
some to papa. ‘ Take them,’ I said to him, ‘ they are slipping through 
my fingers.’ I fell down when I was close to him, and awoke. 
awoke—and—then”—she could scarcely speak for sobs—*“ I remem- 
bered. Mamma, but for Meta, I showld have been glad in that mo- 
ment to die.” 

The emotion of both was very great, nearly overpowering Maria. 
Mrs. Hastings could not say much of comfort, she was too prostrated 
herself. Anxious as she had been to see Maria—for she could not 
bear the thought of her being left alone and unnoticed in her distress 
—she almost repented having sent for her. Neither was strong 
enough to bear this excess of agitation. 

Not a word was spoken of George Godolphin. Mrs. Hastings did 
not mention him; Maria could not. The rest of the interview was 
mostly spent in silence, Maria holding ber mother’s hand and giving 
way to a rising sob now and then. Into the affairs of the bank Mrs. 
Hastings felt that she could not enter. There must be a wall of 
silence between them on that point, as on the subject of George. 

At the foot of the stairs, as she went down, she met her father. 
“Oh, is it you, Maria!” he said. “How are you?” 

His tone was a kind one. But Maria’s heart was full, and she 
could not answer. He turned into the room by which they were 
standing, and she went in after him. 

“ When is your husband coming back? I suppose you don’t know 2” 

“No,” she answered, obliged to confess to it. 

“ My opinion is, it would be better for him to face it, than to remain 
away,” said the rector. “A more honourable course, at any rate.” 

Still there was no reply. And Mr. Hastings, looking at his daughter's 
face in the twilight of the evening, saw that it was working with 
emotion; that she was striving, almost im vain, to repress her feelings. 

“It must be very dull for you at the bank now, Maria,” he resumed, 
in a more gentle tone than he was in the habit of using to anybody : 
“dull and unpleasant. ‘Will you come to the rectory for a week or 
two, and bring Meta ?” 

The tears streamed from her eyes then, unrepressed. “Thank you, 
papa! thank you for all your kindness,” she answered, striving not to 
choke. “ But I must stay at home as long as I may.” 
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She turned again to the hall, murmuring something to the effect 
that it was late, and she must be departing. “ Who is going to walk 
with you ?” asked the rector. 

“TI will,” cried out Reginald, who heard the question, and came 
Th “oe ow Reginald talking gaily, as if th 

ey de her. in i ily, as if there were 

not such a thing as care in the world; ‘Maria unable to answer him. 

The pain in her throat was worse than usual then. In turning out at 

the rectory gate, whom should they come upon but old Jeky!, walking 

slowly along, nearly bent double with rheumatism. Reginald ac- 
im. 

“Why, old Jekyl! it’s never you! Are you in the land of the 
living, yet ?” 

“ Ay, it’s me, sir. Old bones don’t get laid so easy; in spite, 
maybe, of their wishing it. Ma’am,” added the old man, turning to 
Maria, “ I'd like to make bold to sayword to you. That sixty pound 
of mine, what was put in the bank—you mind 1t ?” 

“ Yes,” said Maria, faintly. 

“The losing of it ’ll be just dead ruin to me, ma’am. I lost my 
bees last summer, as you heard on, and that bit o’ money was all, like, 
I had to look to. One must have a crust o’ bread and a sup o’ tea, as 
long as it pleases the Almighty to keep one above ground. One can’t 
lie down and clam. ‘Would you be pleased just to say a word to the 

tlemen, that that trifle o’ money mayn’t be lost tome? Mr. Go- 
olphin will listen to you.” 

Maria scarcely knew what to answer. She had not the courage to 
tell him the money was lost; she did not like to raise unjustifiable 
hopes by saying it might be saved. 

Old jeky interpreted the hesitation wrongly. “It was you your- 
self, ma’am, as advised my putting it there; for myself I shouldn’t 
have had a thought on’t: surely you won’t object to say a word for 
me, that I mayn’t lose it now. My two sons, David and Jonathan 
come home one day when they had been a working at your house, and 
telled me, both of ’em, that you recommended me to take my money 
to the bank; that it would be safe and sure. I can’t afford to lose 
it,” he added, in a pitiful tone; “it’s all my subsistence on this side 
o’ the grave.” 

“Of course she’ll speak to them, Jekyl,” interposed Reginald, 
answering for Maria just as freely and lightly as he would have 
answered for himself. “I'll speak to Mr. George Godolphin myself 
when he comes home; I don’t mind; I can say anything to him. It 
would be too bad for you to lose it. Good evening. Don’t go pitch- 
falling over! you have not got your sea-legs on to-night.” 

The feeble old man continued his way, a profusion of lfearty thanks 
breaking from him. _They fell on Maria’s heart like a knell. Old 
Jekyl’s money had as surely gone as had the rest! And but for her, 
it might never have been placed in the bank of the Godolphins. 

She turned to drag herself home again, there to pass her usual night 
of pain. To wail out, on retiring to her chamber, “Oh! when will 
the night be gone?” To rise up in the morning to the anguished cry, 
“ How shall I live through the day ?” 
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HYPATIA. 


BY SIR NATHANIEL, 


HyPpaTiA’s was a name more commonly known, perhaps—in England 
at least—during the last half of the eighteenth, than the first half of the 
nineteenth century; that is to say, until Mr. Charles Kingsley said to 
himself, we will suppose, as Nature of Wordsworth’s Lucy, 


This child I to myself will take, 
She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own 


ofher. Gibbon, probably, on the strength of his Decline and Fall, and 
Goldsmith, certainly, on the score of poems, novel, essays, and plays, may 
be accounted among our “ popular” writers; and by both Gibbon and 
Goldsmith was the reading world of our grandfathers and grandmothers 
instructed in the history and cruel fate of Theon’s daughter, True, that 
Gibbon and Goldsmith are still what are called classics and standard 
authors, and as such, are presumed to be read by all qualified readers. 
But, all question of the presumptuousness of that presumption apart, it is 
unquestionable that the gloss of novelty ensured for these two authors, 
from their own age, a degree of attention that is not to be expected from 
the reading eat of to-day. . Both Sweet Auburn’s Oliver and the squat 
little philosophe of Lausanne wrote Histories of Rome, with a difference. 
Goldy’s biographical sketch of Hypatia is indited in the same popular 
style which made his Roman History a good investment for the trade. 
It professes to point the moral, that not even man, when secluded from 
society, is a more solitary being than the woman who “leaves the duties 
of her own sex to invade the privileges of ours.” She is said, in such 
circumstances, to seem like one in banishment—like a neutral being 
between the sexes—possibly eliciting the admiration of both, but finding 
true happiness from neither. Now, of all the ladies of antiquity Gold- 
smith has ever read of, none, he says, was more celebrated than (as he, or 
at least the copy we have of him, mis-spells the two names) “ the beautiful 
Hypasia, the pete of Leon the philosopher.” This most accomplished 
of women, he goes on to say, was born at Alexandria, in the reign of 
Theodosius the younger. ‘“ Nature was never more lavish of its gifts 
than it had been to her, endued as she was with the most exalted under- 
standing, and the happiest turn to science. Education completed what 
nature had begun, and made her the prodigy not only of her age, but the 
glory of her sex. From her father she learned geometry and astronomy ; 
she collected from the conversation ‘and schools of the other philosophers, 
for which Alexandria was at that time famous, the principles of the rest 
of the sciences. 

“ What,” the Doctor demands, as in learned-doctor-duty bound, by 
way of conventional comment, or didactic parenthesis, ‘‘ What cannot be 
conquered by natural penetration and a passion of study? The bound- 
less knowledge which at that period of time was required to form the 
character of a philosopher, no way discouraged her; she delivered herself 
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up to the study of Aristotle and Plato, and soon not_one in all Alexan- 
dria understood so perfectly as she all the difficulties of these two philo- 
sophers.—But not their systems alone, but those of every other sect, were 
quite familiar to her; and, to this knowledge, she added that of polite 
learning, and the art of oratory. All the learning which it was possible 
for the human mind to contain, being joined to a most aaleniiing 


rendered this lady the wonder not only of the populace, who 
admire, but of phi themselves, who are fond of 


admiration.” Unless to themselves, is a limitation we suppose 
the Doctor would allow. 

He then shows us how the city of Alexandria was every day crowded 
with strangers, who came from all parts of Greece and Asia to see and 
hear her—but opines that the charms of her person might probably not 
have been mentioned, had she not joined to a beauty the most striking, a 
virtue that might repress the most assuming. “ Hypasia was the most 
modest of her sex. Her reputation for virtue was not less than her 
virtues; and, though in a city divided between two factions, though 
visited by the wits and the philosophers of the age, calumny never dared 
to her morals, or attempt her character.’ Indeed, and in short, 

idence had, according to Dr. Goldsmith, taken so much pains in 

forming Hypatia, that we are almost induced to complain (that is to say, 

he is) of its not having “‘ endeavoured to make her a Christian.”* What 

Providence might have done, with “ much pains,” if it had, with strenuous 

“endeavour,” really tried, is, if a question at all, a delicate question, 
our province, and above our reach. - 

Gibbon’s mention of Hypatia is connected with his record of the tyranny 
of Cyril, patriarch of Alexandria—and specially with that section of it 
which narrates the “ martyrdom” of Ammonius, under the rod of the 
lictor. At the command of Cyril, this “ martyr’s” body was transported 
in solemn ion to the cathedral; the name of Ammonius, we are 
told, was ged to that of Thaumasius, the Wonderful; his tomb was 
decorated with the trophies of martyrdom, and the patriarch ascended the 
pulpit, to celebrate what Gibbon calls the magnanimity of an assassin and 
rebel. “Such honours might incite the faithful to combat and die under 
the banners of the saint ; and he soon prompted, or accepted, the sacrifice 
of a virgin, who professed the religion of the Greeks, and cultivated the 
friendship of Orestes [the Roman prefect]. Hypatia, the daughter of 
Theon the mathematician,} was initiated in ber father’s studies: her 
learned comments have elucidated the geometry of Apollonius and Dio- 
phantus, and she publicly taught, both at Athens and Alexandria, the 
philosophy of Plato and Ari . 

“In the bloom of beauty, and in the maturity of wisdom, the modest 
maid refused her lovers, and instructed her disciples; the persons most 
illustrious for their rank or merit were impatient to visit the female 





* Goldsmith’s Essays: The Bee, No. 3. (1759.) 

+ For Theon and his daughter Hypatia, see Fabricius, Bibliothec., tom. viii. pp. 
210, 211. Her article in the Lexicon of Suidas is curious and original. Hesychius 
observes, that she was persecuted d:4 ri trepSddXoveay copiay ; and an epigram 
in the Greek Anthology celebrates her knowledge and eloquence. She is honour- 
ably mentioned 10, 15, 16, 33-80, 124, 135, in by her friend and disciple, 
the philosophic Synesius. (Gibbon, ch. xlviii. 
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ilosopher ; and Cyril beheld with a jealous eye the gorgeous trains ot 
ees slaves gts the oes of her mead A rumour was 

read among the Christians that the daughter of Theon was the only 

tacle to the reconciliation of the prefect and the archbishop; and that 
obstacle was speedily removed. On a fatal day, in the holy season of 
Lent, Hypatia was torn from her chariot, stri naked, d to the 
church, and inhumanly butchered by the bend of Peter the r, and 
a troop of savages aa merciless fanatics: her flesh was scraped from her 
bones with re oyster-shells,* and her quivering limbs were delivered 
to the flames. The just progress of inquiry and punishment was stopped 
by seasonable gifts; but the murder of Hypatia has imprinted an in- 
delible stain on the character and religion of Cyril of Alexandria.” 

Such is Gibbon’s version of the career and catastrophe of this virgin- 
martyr. To which composite designation, however, in each of its com- 
ponent parts, objectors are not wanting. Not a martyr, say they who 
stickle for the monopoly of that title by professors of the Christian faith. 
Not a virgin, say others, for Suidas expressly informs us that Hypatia was 
married to the philosopher Isidorus. We are not careful to answer either 
of them in this matter. 

It was in A.D. 391 that an edict of Theodosius enjoined the closing of 
the Serapeum, in which, since the Claudium, the teum, and the 
Museum were in ruins, the literati of Alexandria liad found an asylum. 
This immense building became the habitation of such doleful creatures as 
monks and monastics, and within its precincts a few schools continued to 
drag on a precarious existence. But philosophic teaching seemed to have 
disappeared for ever, when Hypatia arose—arose to be a mother in Neo- 
Platonism ; or, as M. Nourissont introduces her, “lorsqu’ une femme 
vint lui rendre un éphémére éclat.” Her birth occurred some —, 
years before the imperial edict just cited. She commenced lecturer while 
the dews of her life’s morning-tide glistened fresh upon her. And certes, 
it was something new, the historian of La Pensée Humaine remarks, to 
hear a young girl, of distinguished beauty, gifted with a persuasive 
eloquence, and draped in the philosopher’s cloak, expounding the doctrines 
of Plato and the Stagyrite. No wonder that throngs were collected from 
all quarters, far and near, to listen to so silver-sweet a discourser, and 
have out their stare at the pretty Pagan going through her poses plas- 
tiques. 

The celebrity attained by her, in the heyday of renown, is compared 
by Philaréte Chasles to that of Madame de Staél—(with whom, by the 
way, male, female, or epicene, has Madame de Staél, first and last, not 





* ’Oorpdxois dvéiAov, cai peAnddv duagmdeavres, x. t. A. “ Oyster-shells were 
plentifully strewn on the sea-beach before the Casareum. I may, therefore, prefer 
the literal sense, without rejecting the metaphorical version of tegul, tiles, which 
is used by M. de Valois. I am ignorant, and the assassins were probably regardless, 
whether their victim was yet alive.”—(Gibbon, ch. xlviii.) 
~ t “These exploits of Cyril are recorded by Socrates (1. 7, c. 13-15), and the 
most reluctant bigotry is compelled to copy an historian who coolly styles the 
murderers of Hypatia dvdpes rd ppdvnpa EOepyo. At the mention of that 
injured name, I am pleased to observe a blush even on the cheek of Baronius (4.p. 
415, No. 48).”—Jbid. 
¢ Progrés dela Pensée Humaine, ch. xxi. 
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been co ?)—“s’entoura d’une. célébrité semblable 4 celle dont 
Madame de Staél a joui parmi oe He admits, however, that 
Hypatia inspires a more lively interest ces femmes savantes—inas- 
much as not only was the Side Gdenesialcen an astronomer, a scholar, a 
poet, and a theologian, but further, she was young, handsome, aimable, 
and high spirited. 

A grim fate, truly, for the mangled fragments of that beautiful corpse 
(evén granting her to be, by this time, middle aged) to be tossed about 
the streets by cette foule de bétes féroces & figure humaine. Of all 
mobs, M. Chasles* affirms, the most sanguinary are those of towns, 
which are destitute alike of freedom and of moral character—in which 
sophists are the ruling powers—in which the pursuit of pleasure is the 
pursuit most had in honour—and in which a refined and elegant civilisa- 
tion, modelled on the precepts of rhetoricians, lends its sanction to every 
kind of vice and cruelty. A description evidently not meant for restric- 
tion to Alexandria, and the age of Peter the Reader. 

At the same time, to Alexandria must be unanimously conceded a bad 
eminence in brawls. They were facile principes, messieurs the mobsmen 
of Alexandria, in the art of getting up and carrying on a good faction 
fight. Not Donnybrook Fair itself knows, or knew, better how to ini- 
tiate a pretty quarrel, and exhaust its capabilities, and even from its ashes 
renew its wonted fire: Anything for a row, in Alexandria. People whose 
base motto was, Anything for q quiet life, must take care to live out of 
Alexandria, One is reminded of Butler’s Hudibrastics about those 
“ ancient Stoics,”’ who, in their porch, 





With fierce dispute maintained their church, 
Beat out their brains in fight and study, 
To prove that virtue is a body ; 
That donwm is an animal, 
Made good with stout polemic brawl ; 
In which some hundreds on the place 
Were slain outright, and many a face 
Retrenched of nose, and eyes, and beard, 
To maintain what their sect averred.t 


Or rather, again, of what the same satirist elsewhere says, in other than 
octosyllabics—in longer metre, and yet smarter manner— 


These follies had such influence on the rabble, 
As to engage them in perpetual squabble ; 
Dividing Alexandria er ’ 


(sit venia verbo: we know it is Rome and Athens in the original: but 
ours is not, in one sense, “a needless Alexandrine,”) 


Dividing Alexandria into clans 

Of ignorant mechanic partisans ; 

That, to maintain their own hypotheses, 

Broke one another’s blockheads, and the peace ; 

Were often set by officers i’ the stocks 

For quarrelling about a paradox : 

When sys Php were launched in cockquean stools, 
For f foul on oyster-women’s schools. 





* Des Femmes Grecques, § iy. t Hudibras, part ii. c. ii. 
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No herb-women sold cabbages or onions, 

But to their gossips of their own opinions. 

A Peripatetic cobbler scorned to sole 

A pair of shoes of any other school ; 

And porters of the judgment of the Stoics 

To go an errand of the Cyrenaics ; 

That used t’ encounter in athletic lists, 

With beard to beard, and teeth and nails to fists, 
Like modern kicks and cuffs among the youth 
Of academies, to maintain the truth. 

But in the boldest feats of arms the Stoic 

And Epicurean were the most heroic, 

That stoutly ventured breaking of their necks, 
To vindicate the interests of their sects, 

And still behaved themselves as resolute 

In waging cuffs and bruises, as dispute ; 

Until with wounds and bruises, which th’ had got, 
Some hundreds were killed dead upon the spot.* 


Need we recal to the reader Moore’s picture of the population of 
Alexandria, at a period not long before that of Hypatia—a picture of the 
most motley miscellany of nations, religions, and sects, that had ever been 
brought together in one city? There we see, for instance, the orato 
of the cabalistic Jew beside the school of the Grecian Platonist ; while 
the church of the Christian stands, undisturbed, over the crypts of the 
Egyptian Hierophant. Here, the adorer of Fire, from the East, laughs 
at the less elegant superstition of the worshipper of cats, from the West. 
Christianity, even, has learnt to emulate the pious vagaries of Paganism; 
and while, on one side, her Ophite professor is seen bending on his knee 
gravely before a serpent, on the other, a Nicosian Christian is heard con- 
tending, with no less gravity, that chance there can be none of salvation 
out of the pale of the Greek alphabet. “ Still worse, the uncharitable- 
ness of Christian schism was already,” writes Alciphron, “ with equal 
vigour, distinguishing itself; and I sand everywhere, on my arrival, of 
the fierce rancour and hate with which the Greek and Latin churchmen 
were then persecuting each other, because, forsooth, the one fasted on the 
seventh day of the week, and the others fasted upon the fourth and 
sixth.”+ This century was not exactly the time, nor was Alexandria 
altogether the place, for a frequent caw spontaneous utterance of the ex- 
clamation, once an almost adage, See how these Christians love one 
another ! 

The “ religious dissensions” of St. George’s in the East have been called 
a trifle to those of Alexandria—which, as headed by churchmen, and 
winked at by Patriarchs, were perhaps more akin to the “ Church and 
King riots” of a past generation ; though one may doubt whether, if the 
Birmingham mob had caught Dr. Priestley, he would have suffered quite 
so terrible a fate as that of Hypatia. Of the latter personage, as a recent 
critic has observed, “it is curious to read Mr. Sharpe’sf bald statement 
of facts after the high-flown romance of Mr. Kingsley.” Where, it is 





* Butler’s Satires, Upon the Abuse of Human Learning. 

+ The Epicurean, ch. iii. ' 

t The History of Egypt from the Earliest Times till the Conquest of the Arabs. 
By S. Sharpe. Fourth edition. 1859. 
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asked, are the deep-laid plots of Orestes? Where is the contemplated 
empire of Paganism? Where is Pelagia and her elephant? Where, too, 
are those Goths of the fifth century, so unaccountably forestalling the 
likeness of Scandinavians of the ninth and tenth? ‘Alas! Mr. Sharpe 
seems utterly unconscious of anything of the kind. To be sure, Orestes 
is mobbed, and Hypatia is murdered, and all due horror is expressed at 
the crime ; but that Orestes and Hypatia had any thought of reigning 
together under the auspices of Pallas Athene is the special revelation of 
Mr. Kingsley, and has not come within the narrower range of vision 
allowed to Mr. Sharpe.”* 

Non nostrum tantas componere lites. Whatever the degree of Mr. 
Kingsley’s special second-sight, or of Mr. Sharpe’s narrow or near- 
sightedness, suppose we take the succinct life-history of Hypatia from the 
narrative of Socrates—whose simple candid manner of relating a story it 
was his interest, as a churchman, to conceal, or explain away, has been 
lauded as a model for ecclesiastical historians. “We quote from the 
translation by Wells, more than a century and a half old. “ There was 
a woman at Alexandria by name Hypatia. She was daughter to Theon 
the philosopher. She had arrived to so eminent a degree of learning, 
that she excelled all the philosophers of her own times, and succeeded in 
that Platonic school derived from Plotinus, and expounded all the pre- 
cepts of philosophy to those who would hear her. Wherefore, all persons 
who were studious of philosophy flocked to her from all . By reason 
of that eminent confidence and readiness of expression, wherewith she had 
accomplished herself by her learning, she addressed frequently even to 
the magistrates with a singular modesty. Nor was she ashamed of ap- 
as in a public assembly of men, for all persons revered and admired 

er for her eximioust modesty. Envy armed itself against this woman at 
that time; for, because she had frequent conferences with Orestes, for 
this reason a calumny was framed against her among the Christian popu- 
lation, as if she hindered Orestes from coming to a reconciliation with the 
bishop [Cyril, her implacable foe]. Certain persons therefore, of fierce 
and over-hot minds, who were headed by one Peter, a reader, conspired 
against the woman, and observed her returning home from some place ; 
and having pulled her out of her chariot, they dragged her to the church 
named Cesareum, where they stripped her and murdered her. And when 
they had torn her piecemeal, they carried all her members to a place 
called Cinaron, and consumed them with fire. This fact brought no 
small disgrace upon Cyrillus and the Alexandrian Church.”{ And his 
artless mode of relating it, has brought no small credit to Socrates—con- 
sidering his profession and circumstances, and especially comparing (or 
contrasting) him with other church-historians, his successors, in century 
after century, from his to our own. 

Not in this respect can any invidious comparison, or contrast, be insti- 
tuted between him and the present Cambridge Professor of Modern His- 
tory—for, if the venerable Greek churchman has not been unjust to this 





* Saturday Review, No. 255. 
+ Eximious. Wells’s speech bewrayeth him somewhat. His Socrates is Eng- 

lished, not from the Greek original, but from the Latin of Valesius. 

¢ Wells’s Socrates’ Ecclesiastical History, 1709. 
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heathen woman, our liberal modern has dealt out even more than justice 
to her. But in point of style, in respect of descriptive art, : 
traiture, and narrative effect, the contrast is as clean a case as can well be 
imagined. We have purposely quoted the bald matter-of-fact record of 
the old chronicler, that it might, by way of background, give. greater re- 
lief to such a picture as the following, one of many like it, from the story 
of New Foes with an Old Face. 

The scene is a room fitted up in the purest Greek taste, not without 
an affectation of archaism, in the severe forms and subdued half-tints of 
the frescoes which ornament the wails with tableaux from the old myths 
of Athens; yet the general effect, even under the blazing sun which 
pours in through the mosquito-nets of the court-yard windows, is one of 
exquisite coolness, and cleanliness, and repose. The room has neither 
carpet nor fireplace ; and the only movables in it are a sofa-bed, a table, 
and an arm-chair, all of such delicate and graceful forms, as may be 
seen om ancient vases of a far earlier period than that whereof Mr. 
Kingsley writes. ‘But, most probably, had any of us entered that 
room that morning, we should not have been able to spare a look either 
for the furniture, or the general effect, or the Museum Gardens, or the 
sparkling Mediterranean beyond. ... For in the light arm-chair, 
reading a manuscript which lay on the table, sat a woman, of some five- 
and-twenty years, evidently the tutelary goddess of the little shrine, 
dressed, in perfect keeping with the archaism of the chamber, in a simple 
old snow-white Ionic robe, falling to the feet and reaching to the throat, 
and of that peculiarly severe and graceful fashion in which the upper 
part of the dress falls downward again from the neck to the waist in a 
sort of cape, entirely hiding the outline of the bust, while it leaves the 
arms and the points of the shoulders bare. Her dress was entirely 
without ornament, except the two narrow purple stripes down the front, 
which marked her rank as a Roman citizen, the gold-embroidered shoes 
upon her feet, and the gold net, which looped back, from her forehead to 
her neck, hair the colour and gloss of which were hardly distinguishable 
from that of the metal itself, such as Athene herself might have envied 
for tint, and mass, and ripple. Her features, arms, and hands, were of 
the severest and grandest type of old Greek beauty, at once showing 
everywhere the high development of the bones, and covering them with 
that firm, round, ripe outline, and waxy morbidezza of skin, which the 
old Greeks owed to their continual use not only of the bath and mus- 
cular exercise, but also of daily unguents. There might have seemed to 
us too much sadness in that clear grey eye; too much self-conscious 
restraint in those sharp curved lips; too much affectation in the studied 
severity of her posture as she read,—copied, as it seemed, from some old 
vase or bas-relief. But the glorious grace and beauty of every line of 
face and figure, would have excused, even hidden those defects, and we 
should only have recognised the marked resemblance to the ideal por- 
traits of Athene which adorned every panel of the walls. 

“ She has lifted her eyes off the manuscript; she is looking out with 
kindling countenance over the gardens of the Museum ; her ripe, curl- 
ing, Greek lips, such as we never see now, even among our own wives 
and sisters, open. She is talking to herself. Listen! 
m2 
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“Yes. The statues there are broken. The libraries are plundered. 
The oracles are dumb. And yet—who says that the old faith of heroes 
and is dead? The beautiful can never die. If the gods have 

their oracles, they have not deserted the souls who aspire to 
them. If they have ceased to guide nations, they have not ceased to 
to their own elect. If they have cast off the vulgar herd, they 
have not cast off Hypatia. ...Ay. To believein the old creeds, while 
every one else is dropping away from them. . . . To believe in spite of 
disappointments. . . . To hope against hope. . . . To show oneself su- 
perior to the herd, by seeing boundless depths of living glory in myths 
which have become dark and dead to them. . . . To struggle to the last 
» re the new and vulgar superstitions of a rotting age, for the faith 
my forefathers, for the old gods, the old heroes, the old sages who 
gauged the mysteries of heaven and earth—and perhaps to conquer—at 
least to have my reward!’ ”’* 

Such is the Hypatia hypostatised in latter-day romance. We could 
wish for a companion-picture of her in the Jecture-room—telling us how 
she looked, and spoke, and generally demeaned herself there. For it is 
as the Representative Woman of learning in the lecture-room that one 
thinks, for the most part, of Hypatia at all—excepting always the 
shocking tragedy of her death, which is more dramatically memorable, 
and therefore more absorbingly arrests the general fancy. Mr. Kingsley 
gives us, at considerable length, the argument and filling up of one of her 
lectures ; but a character-portrait of the lecturer herself, in the act, he 
leaves a desideratum. A pleasant volume might be written on lady- 
lecturers, ancient, modern, and modern-antique. Pére Buflier, a Jesuit 
of the eighteenth century, and one of the pilus éclairés et des plus 
spirituels, who belonged to the society of Madame de Lambert, wrote a 
Dissertation, demi-semi-paradoxical in its tone, in which he bestirred 
himself to prove that “les femmes sont capables des sciences”—and 
appealing, in the course of his ratiocination, to the political attainments 
of Queens Zenobia and Elizabeth—to female philosophers like the As- 

ia of Pericles and ever so many more—to medical mistresses like the 
celebrated Cornara of the school of Padua—and to female astronomers 
and geometricians like Hypatie, or a certain marquise moderne he could 
name. Madame du Chatelet was a very French Hypatia. It is in re- 
ference to her, and to the pelting showers of epigrams which her pecu- 
liar talents and character (or want of it) called down upon her, that 
M. Sainte-Beuve thus expresses himself: “If, once upon a time, the 
beautiful Hypatia, a celebrated mathematician and astronomer, was 
stoned to death by the mob at Alexandria, Madame du ChAtelet, who 
was not so beautiful, and who, to all appearance, was not possessor of 
~ all the virtues of Hypatia, was not, indeed, like her, stoned to 

eath, but Madame had to endure the smart railleries of the world she 
lived in,—the most spirituel of all possible worlds, and the most mé- 
chant.”+ One would have imagined that Voltaire—this divine Emilie’s 
own Voltaire—would have appropriated the title of Hypatie to her, and 
to her alone. But no; we find him bestowing it, long years afterwards, 





* Kingsley’s Hypatia, ch. ii. + Essai sur Mme. du Chitelet. (1850.) 
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on a very different personage—that rather prim and very pretty pre- 
cisian, Mile. Susanne Curchod, who wanted to marry Gibbon, and whom 
Gibbon wanted to marry, and who, if she Aad married ce cher Edouard, 
—why, then the world might (not to say must) have missed two ve 
noticeable productions—first, the History of the Decline and Fall; an 
secondly, the actual life and works of Madame de Stat]! When Su- 
sanne of Lausanne lost her venerable sire, a pattern of the pastoral pastor, 
she was induced to set up as lecturer on teh aemerarere * she did with 
success; and not many years ago there was still pointed out, in a little 
valley near Lausanne, the estrade or tertre de verdure élevée en guise de 
chaire, by the students of the place, from which the belle orpheline de 
Crassier distributed prizes and éloges, and even, in fine weather, deli- 
vered her legons in the open air. Ten years later Mlle. Curchod was 
Madame Necker ; but Voltaire was not unmindful of these “souvenirs 
de Lausanne,” when he thus addressed the visitors of that lady—by this 
time a recognised grande dame at Paris, and famous for her Friday re- 
ceptions of the beaux esprits philosophes :* 


Vous qui chez /a belle Hypatie, 
Tous les vendredis raisonnez 
De vertu, de philosophie, &c. 


But to return to Pére Buffier and his delicate investigation. The good 
Father, with all his irony, was more tolerant of didactic ladyhood than 
a learned compatriot of his, who treating of the names that Italy can 
show in this department, gruffly exclaims: “ Nous avons bien de la 
peine 4 permettre aux femmes un habit de muse : comment pourrions- 
nous leur souffrir un bonnet de docteur?”t Not all the world is red 
unsympathising. The latest biographer of Olympia Morata exhibits 
her at full length, “ bright and beautiful,” lecturing away on the Para- 
doxes of Cicero—enchanting all eyes, and charming all ears—* ap- 
proaching, one may fancy, in social position, some Siddons or Mars more 
nearly than any other existence known to our times.’’ Of the whole 
“ait of this radiant Olympia, ambitious of praise, triumphant, full of 
ervid poetic enthusiasm, and love of the beautiful, Mr. Trollope may 
well call these public lectures, or declamations, the strangest feature to 
our seeming. “Let the inmates of our ‘ Establishments,’ ‘ Colleges,’ 
‘ Academies,’ of the most finished and ‘ finishing’ category, picture to 
themselves a young lady of sixteen called on to lecture before an au- 
dience, composed of all the court-circle and most learned Dons of Fer- 
rara, on the Paradoxes of Cicero!—improvising her declamation, too, in 
Latin and Greek, if we may believe her friend Curio, writing many 
years afterwards, with the enthusiastic admiration of these exhibitions 
still strong within him. ‘Then,’ writes he, ‘we used to hear her de- 
claiming in Latin, improvising in Greek, explaining the paradoxes of the 
test orators, and [last not least] answering to all the questions ad- 
ressed to her.’ ”f 

Hence, to the Teutonic imagination, the picture of Olympia seems to 





* See Causeries du Lundi, t. iv. p. 190. + Ginguené. 
t Celio Curione, Epist., cited by Bonnet. 
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present an altogether scenic nage, prepared for purposes of re 
guashaegan, draped in long white muslin mw 
with beautifully eloquent upraised arm, A Athenaioi on her lovely 
lips—with ing background oa marble porticos, and grey- 
green olive groves behind,—the ess blue above, and bluer Zgean m 
the . “ Nothing seems to have excited the admiration and appro- 
bation of her contemporaries more than these public declamations. ‘One 
might have fancied that one was listening to one of the most learned 
virgins of Greece or Rome, to whom, indeed, [Curio affirms] she may be 

7» In which degrees of comparison we can su 
one, begging to be excused and left out. Olympia Morata 
would scarcely have suited her Platonic complexion. More to her mind 
would have been fair young Novella, Petrarch's daughter,—which accom- 

ished donzella “ would often lecture to the scholars,” we are told, when 

father was otherwise engaged,—placing herself, however, behind a 
small curtain, lest her beauty should divert their thoughts.t A French 
philosopher proposes this very subject of Petrarch’s daughter, at one of 
these Curtain-lectures, as affording matter for a joli probléme, about 
which a deal might be said for and against: “ On pourroit examiner si 
cette fille avancoit, ou si elle retardoit le profit de ses auditeurs, en leur 
cachant son beau visage. I] y auroit cent choses a dire pour et contre 
ladessus.”$ His leaving so pretty a problem unsolved, as though in 
humorous despair of ever balancing its pros and cons, is prettily charac- 
teristic of Bayle’s suspensive scepticism. 

Mr. Kingsley’s Hypatia, no such Curtain-lecturer, bewilders her 
auditors by the beauty of the lecturer, the grace of her action, the 
melody of her voice, and the maze of her rhetoric, as it glitters before 
their mind’s eye, like a cobweb diamonded with dew. She has to contend, 
however, against knots of clownish and often brutal sophists, the wrecks 
of the old Cynic, Stoic, and Academic schools,§ who, with venom in- 
creasing, after the wont of parties, with their decrepitude, assailed the 
beautifully bespangled card-castle of Neo-Platonism, as an empty medley 
of all Greek philosophies with all Eastern superstitions.|| Woman-like, 
she yearns for some strong genius of the stronger sex, to whom to resort 
for inspiration, aid, and solace, in time of need. “ Ah, that Julian,” she 
sighs, “had lived a generation later! That I could have brought all my 
hard-earned treasures to the feet of the Poet of the Sun, and eried, ‘ Take 
me !—Hero, warrior, statesman, sage, priest of the God of Light! Take 
thy slave! Command her—send her—to martyrdom, if thou wilt! A 
petty price would that have been wherewith to buy the honour of being 
the meanest of thy apostles, the fellow-labourer of Jamblichus, Maximus, 
Libanius, and the choir of sages who upheld the throne of the last true 
Cesar !"] 

The price, petty or not, of martyrdom, is one she is doomed to pay,** 


, 


al 
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* A Decade of Italian Women, vol. ii. pp. 84 sg. 
+ See Rogers's Italy. t Bayle. 
§ On this subject, see Mr. Kingsley’s four lectures, at Edinburgh, on Alexandria 
and the Alexandrians, passim. 
| Hypatia, pp. 97, 100 and sgg. (2nd edit.) q Tbid., 172. 
“I say, Pen,” writes Clive Newcome, from the Eternal City, to Arthur Pen- 
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though not on the terms she is here supposed to aspire to. Her creed, 
meanwhile, like those of her fellow-philosophers, is one of the fancy and 
the religious sentiment, rather than of the reason and the moral sense. 
All the brilliant cloud-world in which she has revelled for years,*— 
cosmogonies, emanatjons, affinities, symbolisms, hierarchies, abysses, 
eternities, and the rest of it—seem vanishing into air at her utmost need. 
The martyr’s spirit she may have, but not the martyr’s faith. She has 
brave resolutions, but feeble convictions. Hence a special pathos about 
the tragedy of her latter end, as worked up and wrought out im philo- 
sophical romance. Graphically grim are the scattered details the novelist 
lavishes on this shocking scene—showing us the mob, that increases 
momentarily by hundreds, as it pours down upon the beach, and returns 
brandishing flints, shells, fragments of pottery—a dense mass of Para- 
bolani and monks, who, mingled with the fish-wives and dock-workers, 
leap and yell around their victim. ‘ She shook herself free from her tor- 
mentors, and springing back, rose for one moment to her full height, 
naked, snow-white against the dusky mass around—shame and indignation 
in those wide clear eyes, but not a stain of fear.”+ She opens her lips to 
speak, in the Cxsareium to which they have haled her—beneath the 
shadow of the colossal Christ above the altar. But at that instant she is 
struck to the earth by Peter the Reader, Cyril’s man-of-all-work, all dirty 
work at least,—‘ Peter, a reader of the principal church,” and branded 
by honest Goldsmith as “one of those vile slaves by whom men in power 
are too frequently attended—wretches ever ready to commit any crime 
which they hope may render them agreeable to their employer.”~ Mr. 
Kingsley’s readers are familiar with the odious presence of this sanctified 
scamp, and see many a swashing blow struck by this exceedingly muscular 
Christian,§ before the finishing one which lays Hypatia low. Then the 
dark mass closes over her again—and then wail on wail, long, wild, ear- 





dennis, “I wish Warrington would write the history of the Last of the Pagans. 
Did you never have a sympathy for them as the monks came rushing into their 
temples, kicking down their poor altars, smashing the fair calm faces of their gods, 
and sending their vestals a-flying? They are always preaching here about the 
persecution of the Christians. Are not the churches full of martyrs with choppers 
in their meek heads; virgins on gridirons; riddled St. Sebastians, and the like? 
But have they never persecuted in their turn? Oh, me! You and I know better,” 
&c.—The Newcomes, ch. xxxv. 

* Hypatia, 346. t Ibid., 362. 

t Goldsmith’s Essays, whi supra. 

§ A well-known clerical writer of this generation has been likened to Peter, 
none too kindly, by a leading Review. “ Mr. Neale is a theologian and a vigorous 
one. In the nineteenth century unorthodox ladies are not scraped to death with 
oyster-shells, but had Mr. Neale lived fourteen hundred years back, we could 
a fancy him following the banner of Peter the Reader.”—Saturday Review, 

0. 270. 

And as the reviewer traces out a mutatis mutandis affinity between Peter and the 
Rev. John Mason Neale, so, by-the-by, he owns to having “ always fancied” that 
Mr. Kingsley shadowed forth himself in the character of Synesius, “the Squire- 
Bishop” (see “ Hypatia”)—not a bad bishop either, if we may believe his panegyrist 
—adds this detective of ecclesiastical parallels—but one who could withal write 
poems and go a-hunting, whose orthodoxy was perhaps not quite unimpeachable, 
and who at all events clave to his wife in defiance of monks and Manichees. 
Excessively not the sort of bishop to deliver Wigramite charges against clerical 
whiskers and clerical cricketing. 
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piercing ing, rings along the vaulted roof. “ When would they end? What 
in the ~ 27 the God of mercy were they doing ? Tearing her piece- 
meal? Yes, and worse than that.” . .. “It was over. The shrieks had 
died away into moans; the moans to silence.” Anon, a new cry rose 
through the dome. “To the Cinaron! Burn the bones to ashes! 
Scatter them into the sea!”"* And the mob pour us again—and we 
watch from afar the glaring of the fire, and the rabble leaping and yelling 
like demons around their Moloch sacrifice.—Such was the ond of Hypatia, 
the “glory of her own sex, and the astonishment of ours.” 

Hypatia’s murder is asserted by Mr. Kingsley to have been the death- 
hy in Alexandria. “ Twenty years after Hypatia’s death 


blow of phil y 
[a. 415], philosoph was flickering down to its very socket.” In lan- 
guage tremendous and unmistakable, as he calls it, philosophers had been 
informed that mankind had done with them ; that they had been weighed 
in the balances, and found wanting ; that if they had no better Gospel 
than that to preach, they must make way for those who had. And they 
did make way. “We nee little or nothing of them or their wisdom 
henceforth, except at Athens, where Proclus, Marinus, Isidore, and others, 
kept up the ‘golden chain of the Platonic succession,’ and descended 
deeper and deeper, one after the other, into the realms of confusion— 
confusion of the material with the spiritual, of the subject with the object, 
the moral with the intellectual”—“ craving after signs and wonders, 
dabbling in magic, astrology, and barbarian fetichisms; bemoaning the 
fallen age, and barking querulously at every form of human thought 
except their own ; writing = Linguestiies full of bad Greek, worse 
cles.’ 


taste, and still worse mira : 


——That last drear mood 
Of envious sloth, and proud decrepitude ; 
No faith, no art, no king, no priest, no God; 
While round the freezing founts of life in snarling ring, 
Crouch’d on the bareworn sod, 
Babbling about the unreturning spring, 
And whining for dead Gods who cannot save, 
The toothless systems shiver to their grave. 





* Hypatia, pp. 363 and sq. 
Goldsmith. 
See the closing chapter of “ Hypatia,” passim. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING.* 


As late as 1818, the Rev. Sydney Smith, writing as an Edinburgh 
Reviewer (and describing how little had been done by the United States 
in the walks of literature), enumerated, with the prose of Jefferson and 
the poetry of Timothy Dwight, some pieces of pleasantry by Mr. 
Irving. It was evidently not one of the subjects with which the wise 
and witty reviewer was familiar, or of which he cared to show his know- 
ledge. In addition to the Salmagundi (where “ the pieces of pleasantry” 
had appeared), the History of New York, by Knickerbocker, one of the 
ablest examples we possess of the style and best manner of Swift, had 
been already nine years before the public; and was known, though not 
then republished, in England. . 

But with the Memoirs of Irving, “by his nephew,” in our possession, 
we will not anticipate the course of events, and will take the biographer 
as our guide from the beginning. 

Washington Irving, we are told, was born in new York in 1783. We 
donot, however, recollect any period up to the time that he finally quitted 
Europe, at which his appearance indicated that he had lived from such a 
date. We first met him, when the vicissitudes of war had taken us to 
New York, in 1812, in the society of his intimate friend Mr. J, K. 
Paulding. He was then unassuming, almost retiring, in his manner; his 
conversation was natural and agreeable; and we remember some anec- 
dotes he told of his travels in Canada, especially of his meeting with one 
of the old soldiers of Wolfe, which were as beautifully and interestingly 
brought before us as anything in the pages of the “ Sketch-Book.”” The 
late Mr. Murray used to say of him that the success of his “‘ Columbus” 
had spoilt him. Our intercourse was afterwards too rare and distant to 
enable us to judge. He himself wrote to a friend, speaking of the men 
he met in Albemarle-street, “One thing I have found invariably : that 
the greater the merit, the less has been the pretension ; and that there is 
no being so modest, natural, unaffected, oa unassuming, as a first-rate 
genius.” It never appeared to us that he was an exception to the passage 
we have quoted. 

His family was originally from Scotland, and, like many Scotch 
families, it traces its descent from a remote period; claiming an uninter- 
rupted pedigree from William De Irwin, the “secretary” and faithful 
friend of King Robert Bruce ; a friend more faithful, we may hope, than 
the Douglas, who undertook to bear the royal heart to the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem, and threw it, instead, into the midst of a fight at which it 
was no part of his mission to have been present.t We should ourselves, 
we must confess, be sufficiently unromantic to think little of these high 
ancestries unless the lands and hereditaments connected with them had 
come down to us with the name ; nor can we believe that such “ boasts of 


——— 





* The Life and Letters of Washington Irving. Edited by his Nephew, Pierre M. 
Irving. In Three Vols. (Vols. L and IL.) Bentley. 1862. 

Tt “It had been much better for Scotland,” says Sir Walter Scott, “if the 
Douglas and his companions had staid at home to defend their own country, which 
was shortly afterwards in great want of their assistance.” 
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heraldry” could have been much regarded by Sera 0 Irving. Should 
any of his family be still in existence five hundred years ven though 
they may be Lords of the Smoking-room or Eagle King-at-Arms at the 
court of a Western Empire—it will be from himself that they will date 
the honours of their house. There is more of the family history, but we 
pass on to matters of higher interest. Who cares to inquire into the 
pedigree of Cicero, or of Virgil? Irving’s father began life as a sailor, 
and ended it as a merchant in New York, after being nearly ruined in the 
struggles of his adopted country for its independence. His mother was 
the “ Reon English curate,” a was distinguished for her 
humanity “in alleviating the sufferings” of prisoners taken by the 
royalists during the war,—who were not often very humanely treated by 
their captors. They were both of them respected and long remembered. 
But the father was a severe Presbyterian, and made his religious practices 
so repulsive to his children that thost of them wandered, sooner or later, 
into “ the Episcopal fold,” Washington “ at an early age going stealthily 
to Trinity Church when the rite of Confirmation was administered, and 
enrolling himself amongst its disciples by ‘ the laying on of hands,’ that he 
might thereafter, though still constrained to attend his father’s church, 
feel that it could not challenge his allegiance.” While yet a child, he was 
presented in a shop, by the young Scotch girl who had the care of him, 
to the great man after whom he had been called; and Washington, 
“ placing his hand on the head of her little charge, gave him his blessing.” 

After being first at a dame’s school, and then at “a school for both 
sexes kept by Benjamin Romaine—a man of good sense and sound judg- 
ment, but of moderate scholarship”—he was for a short time under two 
other masters. Under one of them—Jonathan Fisk—* he studied Latin, 
which was his nearest approach to a classical education.” From his six- 
teenth year he must be considered as self-taught. Like most boys of 
lively intellect, he had a precocious pleasure in the drama, in love-making, 
and in mimic war. His imagination was first excited by the Pilgrim’s 
Progress and Hoole’s Ariosto. He precociously contributed both verse 
and prose to a paper called the Weekly Museum; and Robinson Crusoe, 
Sinbad, and .World Displayed, inspired his early love of travel. 
At the age of fourteen he had determined to elope gotosea. We 
may smile at being told that the great obstacle to carryimg out his inten- 
tion was his abhorrence of salt pork. To overcome this he made it a 
Soom to eat the obnoxious viand at every opportunity ; and he prepared 

imself for the hardships of a sailor’s life by getting out of bed and lying 
upon the bare floor. “ But the discomforts of this regimen soon proved 
too much for his perseverance ; with every new trial the pork grew less 
appetitious, and the hard floor more hard, until at length his faltering re- 
ution came to a total collapse.” 

_ His love of travel was to be more pleasantly gratified. In the mean 
time, at the age of sixteen, he began the battle of life in the office of a 
lawyer at New York, his brother John, who “afterwards attained to the 
dignity of the bench,” being already in the same office ; and this reminds 
us of our not having yet mentioned that his father’s family consisted alto- 
gether of four sons and three daughters. Of some of them we shall see 
more as we proceed. His | studies are said to have been “ marked by 
eonsiderable proficiency in -lettres, but very slender advancement 
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in the dry technicalities of the practice ;” and it was while thus struggling 
between opposing influences that he made a voyage up the Hudson. He 
was the first, we believe, amongst his ers meg who drew attention to 
the beauty of its scenery—and certainly nothing more beautiful can be 
imagined—and in his journals and letters we find traces of the impressions 
that formed materials for future “* Sketches.” 

About two years later he left the “law office” which he had first 
entered, continuing his studies with Mr. Livingston till he became a 
oy aber Supreme Court, and afterwards with Mr. Josiah Ogden 

who is still remembered in America as a distinguished speaker, 
both at the bar and in Congress. In Mrs. Hoffman he found a kind 
friend; and he regarded her as a sister. It is to her that many of his 
letters are addressed. 

In 1802 he again ascended the Hudson, on his way, as previously, to 
visit his brother William at Johnstown, about forty miles from Albany, 
where he was engaged in a fur trade with the Indians. There were 
tribes, as recently as this, whom the white man had not yet driven from 
the hunting-grounds of their fathers; and with these a very profitable 
barter was still carried on. 

This was in his nineteenth year ; a year in his early life that was also 
marked by failing health ; by the production of the only one of his early 
efforts that has come down to us—the Letters of Jonathan Oldstyle ; 
and I an excursion inland into Canada, in company with the Hoff- 
man family: at that time a rather formidable undertaking, of which 
the désagrémens are sufficiently dwelt upon in his journals. On one 
occasion we had nearly been prematurely deprived of a favourite author 
by the jealousy of a Sridieae Indian, whose squaw seems to have shown 
the young student more marked attentions than the savage could bear 
unmoved. Several of his adventures with the red men were amusing; 
but they were already a degraded race. His recollections of this ex- 
cursion are best brought before us in a letter written upon revisiting 
some of its scenes in 1853: after an interval of half a century. Ogdens- 
burg—of which tracing the foundation had been one of the objects of 
their tour—was now a populous city. “ Then,”’ he says, ‘all the country 
was a wilderness; we floated down the Black River in a scow ; we toiled 
through forests in waggons drawn by oxen ; we slept in hunters’ cabins ; 
and were once four-and-twenty hours without food; but all was romance 
to me. Arrived on the banks of the St. Lawrence, we put up at Mr. 
Ogden’s agent’s, who was quartered in some rude buildings belonging to 
& ruined French fort at the mouth of the Oswegatchie. What happy 
days I there! rambling about the woods with the young ladies ; 
or paddling with them in Indian canoes on the limpid waters of the St. 
Lawrence ; or fishing about the rapids and visiting the Indians, who still 
lived on islands in the river. Everything was so grand, and so silent and 
solitary. I don’t think any, scene in life made a more delightful impres- 
sion upon me. . . . There were some rocks where I to sit of an 
evening, and accompany with my flute one of the ladies who sang. I 
sat for a long time on the rocks, summoning recollections of bygone 
days, and of the happy beings by whom I was then surrounded ; all had 

away—all were dead and gone; of that young and joyous 

was the sole survivor; they had all lived quietly at home out of the 
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reach of mischance, yet had gone down to thei ves; while I, wh 
! " all hazards by F 


had been wandering about the world, exposed to sea and 
land, was yet alive. It seemed almost marvellous. I have often, in my 
shifting about the world, come upon the traces of former existence ; but 
I do not think anything has made a stronger impression on me than this 
second visit to the banks of the Oswegatchie.” . 
Soon after he had entered upon his twenty-first year, the state of his 
health had given so much cause for uneasiness that his brothers deter- 
mined to send him, at their own expense, on a voyage to ae They 
were a united family, in good fortune as in bad; and, throughout their 
lives, if the staff broke in the hands of one, there was another ready, 
when possible, to replace it. “It is with delight,” writes his brother 
William, by whom the expense was mainly borne, “ that we share the 
world with you; and one of our greatest sources of happiness is that 
fortune is daily putting it in our power thus to add to the comfort and 
enjoyment of one so very dear to us all.”” That something was seriously 
preying upon his constitution at the moment was obvious. On his ex- 
cursion with the Hoffmans they had visited Ballston Springs, where he 
slept in the next room to Judge Kent. ‘Was that young Irving who 
kept up such an incessant cough during the night ?”’ asked the judge ; 
and being told “it was,” his rejoinder was, “ Then he is not long for 
this world.” The captain, too, in whose vessel he was to sail for Bor- 
deaux, confessed to have said to himself as his passenger came on board, 
“There's a chap who will go overboard before we get across.” Yet 
“ the jud (afterwards the distinguished chancellor) lived to preside at 
a public dinner given thirty years later to the consumptive invalid ;” and 
the captain, before many | ha saw him “ climbing to the masthead, and 
going out on the main-topsail-yard.”’ Before the end of the year he had 
written to his brother, “ For myself, I am another being. Health has 
new strung my limbs, and endowed me with an elasticity of spirits that 
gilds every scene with sunshine, and heightens every enjoyment.” 
From eee he went southwards to Nice; where he remained, 
— against his will, for about five weeks. Thence, by sea, to Genoa, 
icily, and Naples. At Genoa he met an old playmate and fellow- 
countryman, and lingered in pleasant society for about nine weeks. 
Amongst others, he had been presented to Lady Shaftesbury, of whom 
he tells his brother that she had shown him ‘‘ the most unreserved and 
cordial friendship.” “TI visited her house,” he says, “every night; dined 
there frequently, and supped whenever I chose. . . . . How many happy 
hours have I passed with this charming family! no restraint or frigid 
ceremony is observed in their house ; it was all one whether we read, or 
wrote, or danced, or sung, or played blind-man’s-buff, or battledore and 
shuttlecock, there were always some present to join in the sport, and 
every one was at liberty to follow his own inclination.” Lady Shaftes- 
bury also gave him some valuable letters of introduction. His principal 
incident in Sicily was the sight of Nelson’s fleet just previous to the 
battle of Trafalgar. His description of it may make an Englishmen feel 
wu “Two ships-of-the-line were seen entering the straits. .. . 
veral more made their appearance, and it was ascertained to be the 
English fleet. In a short time Lord Nelson’s ship, the Victory, hove in 
sight. They all advanced majestically up the straits.” . . . There were 
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«eleven sail-of-the-line, three frigates, and two brigs, all in prime order, 
and most noble vessels. We sok endecenend before we left Messina that 
Nelson was in search of the French fleet, which had lately got out of 
Toulon. They continued in sight all day. It was very pleasing to 
observe with what promptness and dexterity the signals were made, 
_ answered, and obeyed. It seemed as a body of men under perfect dis- 
cipline. Every ship appeared to know its station immediately, and to 
change position agreeably to command with the utmost precision. Nelson 
has brought them ‘to perfect discipline; he has kept them at sea a long 
time with very little expense, they seldom having more than three sails 
set all the while they were off Toulon. He takes pride in them, and 
says there is not a vessel among them that he would wish out of the 
fleet.”’ 

“Tn less than a year,” we are reminded*, “ Nelson’s young: admirer, 
who chronicled this animating spectacle, was one of thronging thousands 
that pressed to behold his remains as they lay in state at Greenwich 
wrapped in the flag that now floated so proudly above him.” 

From Naples, Irving proceeded by land to Rome, where his stay was 
rather brief ; and he left Italy without taking either Florence or Venice 
in his way; chiefly, it would seem, that he might have the companionship 
of a friend and fellow-traveller, who was going, like himself, to Paris. His 
pretext was to take advantage of ‘‘a course of lectures on botany, che- 
mistry, and other branches of science, to be given at the Garden of Plants, 
by the most experienced and learned men, with no charge or expense to 
the student.” His brother William, in a kind and sensible letter, remon- 
strates with him for having left Italy as he did. Good company, he 
tells him, seems to have been “his grand desideratum; good company 
made you stay eleven weeks at Genoa, where you needed not to have 
stayed more than two; and good company drives you through all Italy 
in less time than was necessary for your stay at Genoa. I find no fault, 
however, with your stay in Genoa; your skipping through Italy, omitting 
to visit Florence and Venice, I cannot forget. But it is painful to find 
fault—especially when the evil is now without a remedy.” The frank 
excuse of Washington on another occasion might apply to this: “I am 
a young man and in Paris”—for there his wishes had already carried 
him, and he heartily enjoyed its pleasures. 

If we are to be guided by his memoranda, he spent more of his time 
at the theatres than at “‘ the Garden of Plants.” In his “ expense-book,” 
where we find “two months’ tuition in French,” and ‘bought a Botani- 
cal Dictionary,” we also find “paid for ten dinners” (supposed to be 
dinners for ten) “ Hétel d’Avranche.” He was young and in Paris. 

In October, 1805, he had arrived in what he calls ‘‘ the land of his 
forefathers ;” but, owing to the miscarriage of letters of introduction, he 
did not then see much of English society; and on the 24th of the follow- 
ing March he had landed on his return home. 

His diaries and letters during this his first visit to Europe are only 
interesting because they are his. There is little in them that might not 
have been written by any intelligent traveller, and little in his adventures 
that was not of every-day occurrence. At sea there was the appearance 





* Life, vol. i. p. 82 






































Henry, I had ite out of conceit of my American protection ; it was 
earn in New York, and he said it was a chance if 
any of the officers ix police would be able to read it, or would know 
whether to give credence to the signature of the mayor or not.” What 
a sentence is this !—even for a journal. 

On his return, his legal studies—never very diligent—having been 
resumed, he was admitted, after an indulgent examination, to the bar. 
His examiners were his friend Mr. Hoffman, and Martin Wilkins, “ an 
effective and witty advocate.” ‘“ Martin,” said Mr. Hoffman, “ 1 think 
he knows a fitile law?” “ D—d little,” replied his colleague; and 
Irving always admitted that he was right. The young lawyer was 
employed, however, for Aaron Burr, on his trial for the murder of 
Hamilton, but more, perhaps, for the assistance that might be given by 
his pen than for the value of his services in court.. Beyond this we only 
learn that he was, for some time, in the office of his brother, and that his 
friends were using their influence to obtain him an appointment under 

nt. 

The following year, on the 24th of January (1807), appeared the first 
number of Salmagundi, written in imitation of our English essayists, 
and chiefly, it was thought, of Goldsmith. It became popular at once in 
America, and gave a literary celebrity, not merely to its principal writer, 
but almost to the entire circle of his family and friends. Paulding and 
William Irving (whose “rich mellow humour” his more gifted brother 
had long appreciated) were contributors; and, by the uninitiated, Bree- 
vort, Verplanck, and others of his intimate associates, were also associated 
with the work. Salmagundi was talked of by every one. Those on 
the spot had an additional pleasure in tracing its portraits to their ori- 
ginals.* Those at a distance admired it for its merits. It was discon- 
tinued at the end of twelve months, and republished in London, in a col- 
lected form, in 1811: whether with much advantage may be doubted, 
though it was not unfavourably reviewed. At home its authors were 
astonished at their own success. The work was yielding a large profit 
to the publisher, when Irving, who was not above turning his talents to 
account, suggested a participation ; but the wily bookseller had “ taken 
out the copyright” in his own name, and all the authors ever received 
from him was a hundred dollars apiece. 

It was seareely finished before he commenced his History of New 
York—of which Sir Walter Scott was one of the first on this side of the 
Atlantic to proclaim the merits. “I am sensible,” he says, in a letter to 


* Sophy Sparkle, “the fascinating Fairlie,” as Mr. Irving called her in one of his 
letters, was afterwards the wife of Cooper, the American tragedian. Tom Straddle 


was the caricature of an Englishman well known in those days in the mercantile 
circles of America. 
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Breevort, who had presented him with a copy in 1813, “that, as a 
stranger to American parties and politics, I must lose much of the con- 
cealed satire of neal but I must own that, looking at the simple and 
obvious meaning only, I have never read anything so closely resembling 
the style of Dean Swift as the annals of Diedrich Knickerbocker. I have 
been ee these few evenings in reading them aloud to Mrs. S. 
and two ladies who are our guests, and our sides have been absolutely 
sore with laughing. I think, too, there are passages which indicate . . . 
powers of a different kind, and . . . touches which remind me much of 
Sterne.” Seven years had elapsed from this time before Lockhart’s 
review of it appeared in Blackwood ; but it did good service, though the 
works of Irving were now beginning to be much better known in Eng- 
land than when the History was published. Of everything con- 
nected with its preparation, the “ Life and Letters” contain an amusing 
account. Even Barnum himself could not have better prepared the 

blic for its appearance. The first edition produced three thousand 

lars. Whether to its author, or altogether, is not very clearly ex- 


When it was “far advanced towards completion,” he was “called to 
encounter a blow which left him for a while little heart for his work, and 
probably gave a colour to his whole future existence.” Allusions were 
often made, in the days of his first European celebrity, to a disappointed 
attachment which would probably prevent his ever marrying. Its object, 
it appears, was one of the daughters of his early friend Mr. Hoffman, 
who died in 1809, in the eighteenth year of her age. ‘ Though not a 
dazzling beauty, she is described as lovely in person and mind, of the most 
gentle and engaging manners, and with a sensibility that mingled grace- 
fully with a delicate and playful humour.” “She was too spotless,’”’ said 
one of his brothers, “for this contaminated world.” He himself never 
alluded to this painful event, but after his death, in a repository of which 
he always kept the key, was found a touching narrative of his affection 
and his grief.* The two months that succeeded her death he spent in 
gay at the house of his friend Judge W. P. Van Ness, at Kinder- 

k. 

Yet, deeply as may have lain the cherished memory of a first love, we 
doubt whether Washington Irving’s proclivities were, at any time, 
strongly towards marriage. 

The success of his History gave him no desire to trust to such pe 
carious successes for his support. His constant wish was for some emp 
ment that would “ensure a steady income.” ‘‘ He liked the exercise of 
his pen as an amusement, or a source of occasional profit, but to be tied 
down to a literary career as his destiny . . . presented no enviable pros- 
— - . + he recoiled from a ote al upon literature for his daily 


His friends having failed in their attempts to poem him some public 
appointment, he received a pro from his brothers Peter and Ebenezer 
that he should join them in business. “It has never been my idea,” 
writes the former, “that you should become engaged in commerce, 
except so slightly as not to interfere with your other habits and pursuits. 
Nor would I have it. The drudgery of regular business I would not 





* Vol. i. p. 183. It is too beautiful to be abridged, and too long to be quoted. 
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undertake for any reasonable consideration. Those who have been edu- 
cated for it, and practised in it, I have no doubt find it pleasant; to me 
and to you it would be éxcessively irksome.” 

** My own plan here,” continues Peter, writing from London in 1810, 
“is to give it close attention at the necessary periods of purchase and 
shipment, and to be a man of leisure during the intervals. I have no 
doubt that we shall, in a short time, realise enough to establish a little 
castle of our own, in which we may assemble the good fellows we esteem.” 
The shipping house in England was to be P. Irving and Co.; the im- 

ing sm in New York P. and E. Irving and Co. 

“Failure, we think, could scarcely have been more plainly shadowed 
forth than in this prospectus. It is not thus that fortunes are to be won. 
The greatest moral obstacles to commercial success are a devotion to 
other, and perhaps more elevating, pursuits; and—though not in this 
case—the indulgences of the table. The latter do not draw the mind 
from its object but they bring another pressure upon its hard-worked 
powers, under which the whole machine too often breaks to pieces. It 
was against the first only that Irving had to contend. There was no 
other. He could submit to the drudgery of business when it became 
necessary; but it was then too late. Its being forced upon him at all was 
more than his brothers intended; their purpose seems to have been 
“mainly to provide for his subsistence, and leave him at liberty to cul- 
tivate his general talents, and devote himself to literature.” 

In the mean time, his pursuits were anything but mercantile. He 
accepted, on a salary of 1500 dollars a year, the editorship of a review 
published at Philadelphia, of which he changed the title to the Analectic 
Magazine. It seems to have been, like one of Galignani’s English pub- 
lications, a selection of articles from our own magazines and reviews, 
with original contributions from himself and his friends. He writes to 
Breevort that it was “undertaken for the sake of pastime and employ- 
ment of idle hours ;” but it proved an irksome task, to which the failure 
of its publisher soon put an end. As a merchant, he formed one of a 
deputation to the seat of government to represent the position in which 
they were placed by the breaking out of the war with England in 1812; 
and, after our much-blamed attack upon Washington, he offered his ser- 
vices in defence of his country to the governor of New York, who made 
him his military secretary, with the rank of colonel. These rapid changes 
from the gown to the sword have always been common in America. 
Whether it is the best mode of obtaining efficient officers, it is no part of 
our present object to inquire. When they were so made, we have no 
doubt that Irving would be more competent than most of them. His 
brother William was at the same time a Member of Congress. We have 
heard Washington say, at a public dinner, that when he rose to speak in 
aa it seemed as if his powers of utterance were paralysed. They both 
acked the confidence that depends more upon nerves than mind; but, 
though he rarely rose to address the house, William, during the six years 
that he was in Congress, was known as “an efficient and popular 
member.” 

After having nearly accompanied Decatur, who was to command the 
attack of the American fleet upon Algiers, Irving sailed for Liverpool, 
anticipating a short visit to a successful house of business, and “little 
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dreaming that the ocean he was about to cross would roll its waters for 
seventeen years between him and his home.” 

On his arrival, he found his brother Peter unable, from severe illness, 
to attend to their affairs, and the partnership concern in a state of 
threatening embarrassment. He had soon to apply himself to an unac- 
customed task. His brother’s illness, and the death of their principal 
clerk, had thrown everything into confusion, and before six months had 
elapsed he was diligently examining into their accounts, and had “ studied 
book-keeping,” in order to fit him for his work. He must have passed 
many a sad and weary hour in such employment. As he looked, in no 

tic mood, from his counting-house window, there was but one object 
of interest that met his view. The last remains of the ancient castle of 
Liverpool were just Te Even these were about to be replaced by 
modern buildings, and he was amongst the very few who cared for their 
disappearance. “ They are destroying,” he one day observed to a friend, 
“the only relic of antiquity they possess.”* 

On this portion of his history it is painful to dwell. Their commercial 
difficulties increased, and they were only relieved from them, more than 
two years later, by the Court of Bankruptcy. 

The interval, however, was not altogether unhappy. One of his sisters 
was married to Mr. Van Wart, a merchant residing near Birmingham, 
and in the society of them and of their children he enjoyed himself as 
often as he could. He had a ramble with his brother through Dovedale. 
In his visits to London he had passed a day with Campbell, and had 
dined with Murray. It was in the midst, too, of his mercantile anxieties 
that he accomplished his first visit to Scotland. At Edinburgh he made 
the acquaintance of its most eminent men; and then went with a letter 
from Campbell to Abbotsford. All that he tells us about Scott confirms 
our impressions of him as a man and a friend, and of the kindly nature 
that was joined to that powerful mind. They drew towards each other 
at once. 

“ When you see Tom Campbell,” he wrote to his friend John Richard- 
son, “tell him, with my best love, that I have to thank him for making 
me known to Mr. Washington Irving, who is one of the best and plea- 
santest acquaintance I have made this many a day.”’t 

His reception was most gratifying. “I took a chaise,” he says, “ for 
Melrose; and on the way stopped at the gate of Abbotsford, and sent in 
my letter of introduction, with a request to know whether it would be 
agreeable for Mr. Scott to receive a visit from me in the course of the 
day. The glorious old minstrel himself came limping to the gate, took 
me by the hand in a way that made me feel as if we were old friends; in 
a moment I was seated at his hospitable board among his charming little 
family, and here I have been ever since.” Scott was his guide to every 
place of interest in the neighbourhood ; and “ when I consider,” he con- 
tinues, “‘the world of ideas, images, and impressions that have been 





* This was the Royal Castle, of which the ancestors of Earl Sefton were con- 
stables in the reign of Henry VI. In our boyhood, part of it was used as a 
debtors’ prison—and a very bad one it must have been. What portion of it 
existed in Irving’s time we do not remember. Its site was on the right hand, 
near the bottom, of Water-street, going down to the river. 

t+ Quoted by Lockhart. 
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When in London, besides his new friends, he had the society of his 
countrymen, Allston the painter-poet, whom he had met in Rome, and 
Leslie and Newton, then rising into eminence. But the anxieties he had 
undergone had made him indifferent to his former pursuits. He had 
attempted in vain “ to revive the li feeling,” and had deplored “the 
sickly state” into which his mind had fallen. This could not last. A 
letter addressed to him by James Ogilvie* cheered him on to exertion, 
and predicted the future that awaited him ; and, remaining in England— 
for the death of his mother had lessened his inducements to return home 
—we find him soon afterwards engaged upon the “ Sketch-Book.” Poor 
Ogilvie! he was at that time deep in poetry and elocation, When we 
saw him last, which was not three years later, he was prosecuting his 
claim to a peerage ; but either the law’s delay, or nerves shattered by 
opium, unsettled his reason, and in a fit of despondency he destroyed 
himself. He was esteemed by his correspondent, as by most of those who 
knew him. 

The wish, often expressed by Irving, of obtaining an appointment 
under the American government, might about this time have been accom- 

ished. He was offered, through the influence of his friend Commodore 

ecatur, the chief clerkship at the Navy Board, with a salary of 2400 
dollars (about 540/7.). To the surprise and brief displeasure of his bro- 
thers, he declined it. He had some time felt that literature was now to be 
his vocation. But his nephew tells us of his having heard him say that 
“he was so disturbed by the responsibility he had taken in refusing such 
a situation, and trusting to the uncertain chances of literary success, that 
for two months he could scarcely write a line.” 

Early in 1819, he sent the manuscript of the first number of the 
“Sketch-Book” to his brother Ebenezer at New York, and we shall 
briefly notice the circumstances of its publication. To his subsequent 
works any particular reference will be unnecessary. They are still freshly 
before the public, and their names have been frequently re-catalogued on 
the covers of Mr. Bohn’s monthly volumes. The ‘‘ Sketeh-Book,” however, 
may be noticed as, in every way, a turning-point in his literary career. 
He had previously taken some of our best English writers as his guides, 
and the art with which he had imitated them was not always concealed. 
In his “ Sketch-Book” he had formed a style for himself: less idiomatic, 
perhaps, but more carefully correct, than his early models, and with a 
character and beauties of its own. His prose, in all but metrical arrange- 





* Given to us in vol. i. p, 307. 
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ment, is often poetry. The description of the shark as “ the spectre of 
the deep” shows the power of a single word. There is also an improved 
in his letters and pace Nothing he has written is more beau- 
iful than his account of Leslie and Newton,* or his letter to his brother 
Ebenezer upon sending him the first number of the “ Sketch-Book.”+ 

He was afterwards induced to confide its editorship to his friend 
Breevort, who acquitted himself in his task with great judgment, and 
with a kind for Irving’s interests. Asa writer beginning to be- 
favourably known in England, it may surprise us that the work should 
have been sent for publication in America. But it was wisely done. It 
was almost certain to be well received by his countrymen, and would 
come to this country with all the advantages of their approval. He was 
not di inted. Its success was most gratifying. An edition of two 
thousand copies was soon exhausted, and Irving was at once acknow- 
ledged to be the greatest master of English prose that his country had 
produced. The succeeding numbers were equally successful. A few 
stray copies only, which had been sent to friends, were circulated in 

d, but they were copied and praised with an r warmth which 
heralded his future triumphs. We showed a copy of the first number to 
the historian Roscoe, who was named in a passage of almost exaggerated 
eloquence ; he was then, however, suffering from pecuniary reverses, and 
seemed annoyed rather than gratified at being so prominently brought 
forward. 

It might have been supposed that there would have been no difficulty 
in republishing them here, yet the usual hesitation prevailed. Murray 
refused them;—when we asked him why, he said he believed it was only 
“because they were written by an American :” a reason more likely to 
have been dictated by some narrow-minded adviser than by the liberal 

irit of the genial though “‘absolute John.”f To prevent an unautho- 
nsed edition, Irving printed the collected numbers at his own risk, and 
confided their publication to worthy John Miller, the only publisher in 
London who had sufficient sagacity to see the merits of the ‘‘ Rejected 
Addresses.” But the publisher failed in the midst of an encouraging 
sale. Through the intervention of Sir Walter Scott, Murray was then 
induced to take up the work. He printed it at once, gave 200I. for the 
co yright, and found the bargain so much better than what he called 
. hie mercantile estimate,”’ that he added another and another hundred, 
and was willing, ever after, to buy the writer’s manuscripts unseen. The 
“Sketch-Book” was thus the turning-point to fortune as well as to fame. 

With the remainder of his prosperous career most of us are familiar. 
While tracing the earlier and less known portions of his life we have kept 
to the slender thread of our narrative, to the exclusion of extracts that 
we would gladly have given. Much of the second volume—which in- 
cludes an interval of about twelve years, chiefly passed on the Continent 
—is filled with anecdotes of remarkable persons,§ incidents of travel, and 





* Letter to Mrs. Hoffman. Vol. i. p. 338. + Page 343. 
t Mr. Murray, at the same time, gave us his'reason for refusing the “‘ Rejected 
:” which is correctly told by Mr. Timbs in his “Lives of Wits and 
Humorists,” vol. ii. p. 360. 
What can be better than his sketch of Rogers, in a letter (1824) to Moore? 
“I had not time to ask Rogers any particulars about you, and indeed he is not 
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of his own mind and feelings that are many of them of great 
interest. During his stay at Paris, in 1823, he joined his coun 
John Howard Payne in translating and adapting for the English stage; 
and few of us who enjoyed the acting of Fawcett in Captain Copp were 
aware that we were indebted for the rich humour of the part to the 
author of the “ Sketch-Book.” 

In his prosperity, the brothers who had assisted him in his boyhood 
were never forgotten. They partook of his successes. ‘“ Brotherhood,” 
he has said in a letter to his nephew, “is a holy alliance, made by God, 
and imprinted in our hearts, and we should adhere to it with religious 
faith. The more kindly and scrupulously we observe its dictates, the 

pier for us.” “ His whole life,”’ adds his biographer, “ was an exem- 
plification of this sentiment.” When he had mismanaged his bargain 
with Murray for “ Bracebridge Hall,” and taken a thousand guineas for 
a manuscript for which he might have had fifteen hundred, two hundred 
pounds of it were at once sent to his brother Peter. 

We should presume that the work will be read by every admirer of 
Irving’s writings—which is predicting for it a pretty extensive circula- 
tion. The remaining volume has not yet come before us, and we must 
wait its appearance for an account of his‘later years, and of the tranquil 
old age that was passed in his native land. 








ROME AND THE PAPACY. 
BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Axove thirty years have departed since the Reform Bill passed. For 
ten or twelve, or more, preceding that wholesome event, fresh denuncia- 
tions were heard on all sides against popular freedom. The rulers of 
Europe had conspired against it, under the blasphemous name of the 
“Holy” Alliance, approved by Lord Castlereagh on behalf of England. 
Happily, this country was not one of the conclave, or pandemonium, which 
sat in council to judge the nations that aspired to the right of breathing 
the air of heaven with freedom. From the decease of that nobleman, Whig 
or Tory in power, the country advanced rapidly by reversing the yea 
system, however reluctantly on the part of some statesmen, who were 
borne along by the stream of events. But the regenerated spirit of the 
English people and its rulers was confined to their own borders. The 
conspiring sovereigns on the Continent watched with Argus eyes the 
slightest scintillation of a free spirit in their dominions, or in the feeble 
states of their vicinity, ready to strangle the first-born with harpy talons, 
lest accident might preserve it from Herodian destruction. 





exactly the man from whom I would ask news about my friends. I dined tée-a- 
téte with him some time since, and he served up his friends as he served up his 
fish, with a squeeze of lemon over each. It was very piquaute, but it rather set 
my teeth on edge.” Vol. ii. p. 166. 
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Of this modern “Council of Ten,” not as to number, but as to the 
depth and darkness of its despotism, Austria, under her ruler Francis, 
was the more prominent overbearing. The emperor had been 
repeatedly scourged. by France, had made the most humiliating treaties 
of peace, had broken his faith, renewed hostilities when hired by England 
so to do, and had at last, by the accident of the defeated ambition of 
Napoleon I. at Moscow, been restored to his pristine power. As if his 
enemy had not been Napoleon, but the spirit of freedom, he employed his 
strength in passive or active hostilities against popular liberty everywhere. 
The minutest ground for the supposition of what he deemed a heresiarchal 
taint, such as a few words favourable to freedom, uttered in private con- 
versation, was sufficient to order an edict even against women. Peace 
restored only made this despot shorten the chains of the victims in the 
dungeons of Spielberg, whom he watched with his own eyes, and over 
whose captivity and suffering he gloated. The word “ constitution,” 
uttered in his presence by his friends, made him sullen and spiteful. His 
armies marched into Italy under the applauses of the Holy Alliance, 
occupying that fine country from one end to the other, grinding the people 

exactions, and insulting and wounding them by military rule—a 
people of all others opposed by nature and tradition to the stolid German 
and semi-civilised Croat. In all these outrages upon that country, the 
Pope was the right-hand companion of the Holy Alliance. Subtle and 
pliable, he deceived the Roman people only until he was able to obtain 
Austrian succour, and the more southern Italians, as well in their efforts 
in 1820, 1840, as in 1848, were all defeated, and absolutism again esta- 
blished by Austrian bayonets. 

The attempt of Austria to subjugate Sardinia, and thus extend her 
absolute rule from the Alps to Cape Sparti Verto, the happy interference 
of France, the present state of Rome, and the refusal of the Pope to give 
up his usurped temporal power, are present to all who read the journals 
of the time. Francis I. having left the world to become, no doubt, like 
King Anarchus in the nether sphere, a crier of greensauce,* or water- 
cresses, for he was not in intellect, according to all accounts, worthy of 
a better employment, was succeeded by one fully as ambitious, al, it 
would appear, neither more wise nor more friendly to the best interests 
of mankind. The bow can no longer remain bent. The storm has 
broken. ‘The Pope alone, in his lust for temporal power, prevented and 
now prevents the freedom of Italy. All else is favourable to the views of 
the friends of Italian liberty—to the mother of dead empires, degraded 
as that beautiful and storied land has been by spiritual craft and oppres- 
sion. But to the point. 

It is above thirty years ago since we met with an article in relation to 
the Papal power which struck us asa clear detail of the career of the 
Vatican with respect to its temporal dealings. The Austrian had then 
“established order,” which meant that he had held Italy in the manner of 
aconqueror. Being in a foreign tongue, we placed it in a portfolio with 
other papers. It emerged to light accidentally, and we were struck with 
its force and applicability at the present moment ; we made some altera- 
tions, and abridged it, but the substance was as it stands. It admirably 
illustrates the Papal power, and its mode of rule, its mistakes, happily for 





* See Rabelais. 
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some nations, and shows how, under the pretence that his “kingdom is 
not of this world,” the assumptive vicegerent of Heaven, ever acting with 
a ee people, came to. its temporal interests 
in the first place, its spiritual ones being but the means to the end. 

The author; in viewing the state of Italy at the moment he wrote, and 
ee the alliance between Austria and the Pope, imagined 
that it might be represented by the old principles of Guelph and Ghibe- 
line, though in the present instance it did not hold good as to equality, 
but was rather that of patron and protégé than equal with equal. Their 
interest was common, but the Czsar of Vienna had the whip-hand of the 
apostle of the Vatican. 

Rome, temporal and spiritual, with all the craft of a well-disciplined 
ecclesiastie, ever made active war with the weapons of another, for how 
was it able to go to war without armies or military institutions? When 
the anathemas of the popedom became powerless, and it was necessary to 
reeur to arms, Rome consigned her quarrels to prmces over whom she 
claimed to be the sovereign, and like obedient vassals they armed in her 
behalf. She sed them magnificently, and paid them in thrones, 
as Gregory VII. with the Normans, and Clement IV. with the Angevins, 
Thus Rome aspired to universal empire, and succeeded, without armed 
means for resisting the most feeble attacks, and without strength enough 
to retain in subjection her own provinces. She was like the ancient 
Jupiter of the Capitol, that held a world in each hand, and sat upon a cloud. 
Rome sat upon a cloud for a throne, too, but it was so miraculous in its 
nature, that the storms of two thousand years could not wholly dissipate 
it, and it shows a vapoury existence at this day. Beaten about and shaken 
by fresh storms, broken im upon by the beams of a brighter and hotter 
sun than that of the past, it still remains a colossal shadow, diminishing, 
expiring, but still struggling, always alive in hope; but a hope, in the 

t case, alike frail and foolish, for its position is but a passing relie 
which the future will not care about preserving. 

In the vaunted middle ages of barbarism the secular princes were vassals 
of the Holy See, and acknowledged its supreme sovereignty—not, it is 
true, without some of them kicking hard against the pricks, and aspiring 
after independence ; but such were silenced, and resigned themselves to 
an evil the removal of which would cost them their thrones. How was 
this ? but because the Roman faith was an active and social force—it 
was in the masses. These beheld in it an institution founded by and for 
themselves—a popular safeguard. 

In the midst of the erimes and violences of those terrible ages, what 
voice but that of the priest administered consolation to the people? What 
hand but that fed the poor? Who limited the pests and oppressions of 
the feudal society, anathematised princes, and made them act with some 
show of justice and propriety? Who called them to the confessional, 
humbled their pride, and imposed discipline and penitence upon those 
savage rulers? Who, lastly, elevated above all mundane considerations, 
trod upon the ow and insolent hierarchies of feudal times, proclaiming 
the equality of all men before God? It was the priest still, and that high 
mission was announced to the proudest in the name of a plebeian, born 
in a stable, the son of a carpenter, who died upon the cross for having 
censured the ruling powers among the people, and pleaded in the behalf 
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of the humblest of their number. The Roman faith, represented by an 
elect priest, who was himself the image, or the pretended representative, 
of the humble Jesus of Nazareth, reigned in his name; this was called 
“Catholicism,” being, in one sense, a reinstating of the people. The 

chair became the popular court of justice ; the temple, the sanctuary 
— The poor and rich, the serf and sovereign, came there to 
kneel in the dust before the same altar, at the feet of the same master; 
the unfortunate of whom the laws were in pursuit found an asylum there, 
ne gE in sight of the executioner ! Such was once the Catholic 
institution. How have the people not adhered to it still, when they 
derived from it such singular advantages ? 

There is little danger in operating the surface of things, in 
handling and in rehandling institutions purely political; but sceptics cannot 
meddle with social questions. Thus it is that thrones tumble, and the 
political edifice on which they repose is shattered to the base. 

Nothing is more essentially social than popular convictions. Govern- 
ments cannot last long which do not conform to them. This, in the pre- 
sent day, is become an axiom: “all power emanates from the. people.” 
The history of every age shows:the fact. 

Why did the Emperor Henry IV. find himself suddenly, and as: it 
were by enchantment, excommunicated and alone in his empire, without 
an army, and without friends, at the feet of Pope Gregory? How did 
Frederick II. of Suabia endeavour with such care to justify himself to his 
people in court and council from the accusations of heresy fulminated 
against him by three popes? Under the interdict of a pope, Henry was 
not less the Emperor of Germany, nor Frederick less great and magnani- 
mous, for being suspected of heresy. It was because the side of the 
Vatican was the popular side. In alarming the popular conscience, the 
political faith of the subject was shaken. Thus thrones were undermined, 
and the sovereigns of the time felt it. This was the secret of the Papal 
influence. 

If age Rome has diminished its influence; if sovereigns, one 
by ne ow oad free of its shackles, it is because wanes, been 
unfaithful to its duties and its traditions. It has forsaken the cause of 
the people, and, neglecting to advance with them, has embraced the side 
of princes against them, making itself a temporal prince after their fashion. 
It was in abjuring its natural support, and destroying at one blow the 
conditions of its own existence. It was when all around Rome moved 
onward that she refused to move; that is to say, she refused to prolon 
her being. Thus abdicating her former high popular mission, she receiv 
no longer the sympathy of the people of Italy more immediately. They 
then deserted her, and they were right. The European prinees in the 
mean while knew how to avail themselves of that which Rome rejected, 
and in flattering the vanity of their subjects, they by little and little oc- 
cupied the place left vacant by the carelessness or haughty imprudence 
and obstinacy of the Papal power. 

From that time began the emancipation of princes. New social habits 
were established, new continents were explored, there were continued dis- 
coveries in science, and lessons were taken from antiquity. Then the 
Spirit of aetive inquiry sprang up, and the modifications of the time, in 
the physical and intellectual world, reacted in turn upon the preceding 
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igious opinions, already shaken by the course of time, by the increase 
phar yeep Sav ines of "che system. Thus sos that the 
theocratical — of society perished before the feudal. 

Printing, powerful lever of thought, appeared to give vitality and 
movement to all these scattered elements; it drew them into one point 
of union, and at length formed an age full of sap and strength. That 
age is our own, and may be dated more immediately from the era of the 
French Revolution. 

The Roman theocracy is no more; the remnants of feudality alone re- 
main to be overcome, and that has received blows from which it cannot 
recover. It has been in contest with an age which is decidedly inimical 
to so great an abuse of the past, and even with some powerful auxiliary 
in the mortal combat it must soon die. Threescore years and ten have re- 
duced it to a shadow, and it already trembles from feeling its insulation. 
It repents of its own work, and, pale with fear, lately knocked at the 

tes of St. Peter’s. ‘‘ Arouse!” it cried to the ancient spirit of the 

atican. “Awake! Forget our past quarrels in the common danger ! 
March under our banner !” 

It was thus that feudality went back to the arena of Catholicism, but 
the world saw that it could only, to combat on its side, move in its behalf 
a mere corpse, destitute of life; much in the way that-Volta with his gal- 
vanism moved the dead muscle without the restoration of being. With 
the political institutions of men, as with men themselves, those that die 
never revive, 

Such must be the conviction of every thinking individual. Catholicism, 
as formerly understood, has nearly run out its eae. It will partake, in 
future, of the forward movement of the rest of the species, or die out alto- 
gether. But whatever be the religious result, as a political institution it has 
completed its circle. Its history and character have been magnificent. 
It has been an institution which arose upon a false representation of its 
original authority. Though to the founder of the Christian faith its doc- 
trines were, in most respects, dissimilar, it was based upon the faith of 
the masses—a basis necessary for every extended creed—and it failed when 
it relied upon its administrators, upon its own pomps and temporalities, 
upon its imitation of the authority of the rulers of the hour in all their 
worst actions, upon glitter, and show, and thorough-going worldliness. 

The true believers in the Catholic faith may still enjoy their senti- 
ments, and worship the Deity after the manner of their fathers. It is 
not their God, the God of all, that is thus fallen from its pedestal. It 
is the idol which usurped his sanctuary. The Catholic may still bow 
down in his ancient faith ; no one will bind his conscience. It is the 
spiritual tyranny that veils the household gods of a worldly ambition 
which has been laid low. It is the essence of political freedom that all 
men shall worship God in the mode agreeable to their consciences—a 
mode the temporal authority of Rome denied to all but its own wor- 
shippers. Yet are they all Catholic in creed who are at this present 
moment seeking a release from the temporal power of the Vatican! 
How does this consist ? 

The erm a of the eighteenth century was intolerant, because it 
was militant and destructive. The philosophy of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is tolerant, because it is new in its foundation, and is garlanded with 
victory. Its object is to bind and unite, not to sow discord. National 
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hatred had sufficiently divided Europe; but now the tidings of 

are pervading the old world, in words of friendliness and charity. Ruins 
enough have left their remains in the more civilised of the ancient 
continents; it is to reconstruct edifices more worthy out of those ruins 
that this philosophy calls us. She invites to the great work the people of 
every creed and of all nations, the men of every age, sentiment, and 
condition. Her end is the general happiness, the happiness, so far, of all 
she invokes, and that we can invoke in her name. A new social era has 
opened, and we enter upon it freely, without vain regrets for past times 
and dark ages. The present is not worthy of us, and of the past we 
can only desire to retain the lessons which may be useful. Our coming 
men haye'tew lands to explore. They have to cultivate, too, the unbroken 
virgin ground of the future. Obstacles or perils, fears of novelty or in- 
novation, must not be suffered to divert their steps or raise unmanly 
fears. The banner of Progress is in our van. “ Forward |” is our war- 
cry. With that we shall rally until we are victorious in the holy war of 
ideas. To return to Italy. 

That country, the centre of Catholicity, was the battle-field of the 
two principles of the Guelph and Ghibeline. Divided between them, it 
suffered in their quarrels, which in reality were its own. Without con- 
travening history, it cannot be said that liberty was lost in that contest, 
because it ceased to be oh the day the first-named party was defeated by 
the Ghibeline. 

The Holy See exercised, in the south of the Italian peninsula, an un- 
constrained sovereignty. It had in its hands the ee of the Two 
Sicilies, and gave it in fief to the dynasties of its choice. It was a 
present offered for the submission of princes to secure their fidelity. 
A word from the Pope established the right, and, in virtue of the prin- 
ciple fixed, the people made no protestation against the right, accepted 
it in all its consequences, and saw, without emotion, dynasty succeed to 
dynasty, while on his side the Vatican did not make any attack upon the 
Sicilian parliaments, nor upon the communal assemblies of Naples upon 
the continent. 

In the north of Italy the imperial influence prevailed, and the cities 
of Lombardy received their podestats from the hand of the German, 
who executed the national laws in his name. But his influence there 
was brutal, being only grounded on that of the strong over the weak. 
The proximity of the empire placed the country in deplorable depend- 
ence. At the least symptom of an attempt at freedom the Ghibeline 
armies appeared, pouring down from the Alps, to revel in the plains of 
eww Ly If, perchance, the emperor, with the affected name of 
“Cesar,” did not often abuse the koalas by the law of the strongest, it 
was solely owing to his being retained within the bounds of moderation 
by the influence of the Catholic head, and by the fear of drawing down 
upon himself a terrible anathema. The Lombards, on their side, watched 
and seized every occasion to escape from the odious yoke of the Ghibe- 
line. They looked upon Rome as their protector, and more than once 
the voice of a priest aroused them to freedom. 

To speak here of the Lombard League alone, the greatest event in 
Italy during the twelfth century, what moment did the Lombards choose 
to recover their freedom ? It was when Barbaroussa, excommunicated, 
saw the barons and the people shaken in their faith. Where was the 
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at Laguano by the courage of 
peace, he ed bined with the Pope as the popular head, 
the feet of the pontiff, and received bis benediction. Notwith- 
mess of the Pope in pleading the cause of the Lom- 
weight of his word was enough to secure their i 
the emperor, or “ Kaisar,” as some so ridiculously call the 
ia in the present day. Venice for a long time kept 
the Italian quarrels, regarding the East as her territory, 
combating her enemies in the Bosphorus. Genoa was ruled by the 
interests of her commerce, and regarded the affairs of the Levant more 
than those of Italy at large, however different it may be at the present 
time. 

The centre of Italy, near the Roman court, was in a i ition. 

As heir of the rte ch Matilda, the Holy See vontideret itelf Rotem 
ietor and immediate sovereign of the greater part of the territo 

ween Rome and the Po. The limits had never been exactly ional 
and the question was a long time pending. The sword cut the Gordian 
knot in respect to Romagna as well as the Marches. Here arose the 
confusion, in the conflict of temporal and spiritual pretensions, which 
complicated the question, and made it one apart from any other. Although 
ised i itage of the Countess Matilda, Tuscany had not 
been conquered, Florence had been always Guelph; and if Pisa, also a 
republic, remained Ghibeline, that was less in opposition to the Holy See 
than from a spirit of hostility against its rivals on land and sea, Genoa 
and Florence. Accessory circumstances must here be passed over, and 
reference be made only to the two rival tendencies of the middle age in 
Italy. During a long term of years the peninsula had gravitated between 
two centres; but the equilibrium was only apparent. The central Guelph 
bore heavier in its action and force than the central Ghibeline. 

The sixteenth century brought important modifications in the state of 
things. The public law of nations was overturned, and with it the ex- 
isting political state of Italy. All became complicated. The téte-a-téte 
of Rome and the empire ceased ; new powers intervened, and the Euro- 
pean equilibrium was founded on a new basis. The first. of the new doc- 
trines was promulgated in the League of Cambray. It was then, for a time, 
that the alliance of the two principles of Guelph and Ghibeline existed. 
Julius Il., who had preached up the crusade against Venice, led the way, 
and drew with him Maximilian, then king of the Romans. The pontiff 
had only a secondary interest, and one purely selfish. Scarcely had he 
entered into possession of the Romagnese cities than he drew off, broke 
the alliance, and replaced himself at the head of the Guelphish policy. 
United to Veniee and Spain, and feudatory of the Two Sicilies, the Pope 

reached up a new crusade. ‘This time it was against the emperor, and 
rance his ally. He launched against them Henry VIIL of England, 
who had not yet become anti-Papal. He dispossessed the emperor of 
the Milanese, and reigned there in the name of Sforza, under the pro- 
tection of the Swiss. He extended the temporal power of the Church 
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yet farther. Bologna, Modena, Reggio, Parma, and Placenza, became 
subject to the Pope’s temporal sovereignty. He dictated the law in 
Florence, and left the emperor only a few without influence, in all 
Italy. That was the flourishing period of Church ambition, and proved 
how truly its kingdom was of this world. Never at any time, even under 
Clement and Innocent IV., had its preponderance b2en so great. The 
triumph, if great, was short. Ecclesiastical ambition, always so extor- 
tionate, makes to itself great reverses out of its greater triumphs. That 
to which reference is now making was no exception. The Catholic 
element had to submit to a power more mi oan that of popes or 
emperors. The Papal faith was about to be tried in the crucible of the 
Reformation. It was found wanting. By little and little its strength 
was diminished in the political sphere. maa co a terror to 
— They began to shake off its fetters. he popular wat 
onger the constituted organ; but it operated ‘ith, no less energy 

a under the gown of Luther than it had done under the me. of 


~ Julius had flattered the Italians, and preached the expulsion of 
' strangers from the country, calling them barbarians. The hearts of that 
people became swollen with pri and full of high hopes. He isolated 
his own cause from that of the princes, endeavouring to force the 
convictions to his own views, while his predecessors had attracted them 
to theirs. The theatre of action, it is true, was greatly lessened. It was 
no longer over a world that the Pope ruled; it was over Italy alone. 
He no longer universally moved the convictions of men, but only the 
partial ones of a nation. Times had changed, and Julius played his cards 
in a mode that did no credit to his perspicuity. 

Leo X., who followed Julius, was no more than a great: feudal lord, 
descended from a plebeian family. He was solicitous to be a prince of this 
world alone, which as to power wholly passed out of his grasp. He treated 
with monarchs not only as an equal, but more as their sovereign. The 
tiara lightened upon his worldly brow, while the imperial sword, newly 
tempered in the hands of Charles V., that powerful emperor, was not 
tardy in avenging upon Rome the insults it had offered to Maximilian. 
It was Charles V. who struck the mortal blow at the temporal power of 
Rome out of Italy, while Luther battered in breach its spiritual dogmas. 
The defeat of the Roman Guelph was decisive, and the Ghibeline prin- 
ciple triumphed, never again to be shaken by the thunders of the Vatican. 

For three centuries subsequently the Papal power weakened itself in 
various efforts to recover its spoils, and every ‘effort left it weaker than 
before. It failed, and will never suceeed, but will one day be blocked up 
in its deserted head-quarters. No more proud domination over thrones; 
no more kings kneeling at its feet, while affecting to be the representa- 
tive of the humble comians who founded the Christian faith; no more 
entry into the proudest courts as a dictator, with a brow of pride, and lan- 
guage of the loftiest pretension. It now glides covertly along under the 
mantle of Loyola, and the day will come when it must even consign that 
black mantle to the contempt of the world. After having in time past 
tried to rule by terror and fagot, the day has well-nigh arrived when its 
power will everywhere be reduced to impotent menaces and a few ridi- 
culous and childish ceremonies. 

Thus had Rome worked out her own mischief as far as the end of 
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the ei century. The inciple still triumphed, and the 
F Revolution hal further a sree. se while at the same time 
it shook the feudal system to its base. A fresh start in the history of 
man seemed now to have been taken. Time has confirmed this view, 
on looking around the world. Thrones were alarmed by it, and con- 
spired in vain against the inevitable march of events. On that alliance 
of princes against freedom Rome cheered herself with vain hopes. She 

abandoned the cause of the people which she once represented. 
Luther had championed on their behalf, and succeeded. Next came the 


pular principle represented by wa ne nobly at first, but finally 


Betrayed by him, though it was not subdued. Again and again Rome 
made vain efforts at a revival, for the feudal power, its old ally, was 
extinguished in France. Under the restored Bourbons, Rome once more 
elevated its front, but in vain. The effort resembled that of the skeleton 
found in Pompeii, that was unable to resist the current of air which 
entered, and before the breath of which it fell to dust. 

To go back a few years to the great European pacification, and con- 
sider the position of ftaly. Austria—all-grasping Ghibeline Austria— 
contrived to incline the Italian balance to her own side, though it had 
been otherwise for so long a time. The Congress of Vienna, like the 
—— done, paid no attention to the popular~principle of the age ; 
it no idea of any government but that of force, whatever were its 
plausibilities. It gave away free states as if they had been dead pro- 
perty, and in the Holy Alliance consolidated a union for the destruction 
of popular freedom. It did not bargain that time and their own 
jealousies would thwart them. They were drunken with success, and 
their vision magnified all objects to their own advantage. Austria was 
the pet of the Con and portions of Italy, under one pretence or 
another, were rea aed power, so that she became its absolute mistress 
—Lombardy, Tuscany, Parma, Modena—and “ protectress” of Sardinia 
(risum teneatis!). Austria, too, became the tyrannical creditor and ex- 
clusive counsellor of the King of the Two Sicilies, and thus classic Italy 
was no more than a province of the least estimable of the European courts, 
morally or politically considered. Rome, in her palmy days of the Papal 
power, never possessed such an absolute rule. Her despotism was 
softened by the arts and sciences. ‘There was nothing to lighten the 
black grinding tyranny of Austria. She treated the Papal power with 
rudeness enough, filled the country with her creatures, and introduced 
half-civilised hordes to defile the classic soil of so many great recollec- 
tions. The Croat and Pandour trod the land which the sages of the 
past had made immortal, and the Papal power itself had rendered glorious 
m the arts. The natives were deprived of power in their own affairs, 
passive obedience in all possible modes was established, leaving only 
religion to its professors, where it did not interfere with its authority, 
thus disregarding the people, endeavouring to strengthen itself by a 
sort of alliance with the Papal power, while the military, on the other 
hand, supported the Church. They were, however, secret rivals. Each 
desired to be solely dominant in Italy, without an open and honest ex- 
pression of the fesling. 

The Vatican had no temporal power of late years, if put in comparison 
with what it formerly possessed. It had deserted the cause of the people. 
Its civil rule in Rome and its neighbourhood, which is at present aie. 
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stood as its “‘ temporal power,” is, in extent, of little moment, but even 
where that exists the Papal power is continued, and brute force the only 
principle of rule. The Ghibeline character, so long played by Austria, 
was assumed by the Papal power on Rome allying herself with that 
court. She was no longer the supreme Guelph. She felt her position, 
sought new alliances, and endeavoured by moral authority to counter- 
balance the authority of Austria, or to divide it. Such was the essence 
of the Concordat of Terracina, concluded in 1818 with the court of the 
Two Sicilies. It gave Rome the exclusive nomination of the high ec- 
clesiastical functionaries, thus endeavouring at a political independence 
by the creation of one government within another; though in the pre- 
sent case the two authorities were not rivals, so far as that both directed 
themselves to the attainment of a common end, namely, the proscription 
of independent ideas, and the extermination of the spirit of inquiry. The 
Neapolitan clergy accepted the mission with delight. To have the sur- 
veillance of the police was to wield a power which they coveted, and into 
which they could infuse their own intolerance, me that spirit which 
attached r Ae as well to the sovereign power. The popular tribunal 
and the ecclesiastical pulpit were joined and converted into a monarchical 
court of justice. No more anathemas were thundered forth except 
against the people, who suffered and were oppressed by the double 
tyranny, but dared not complain. All hope of comfort there was to be 
searched for in the Index; every idea of progress was denounced as im- 
pious, and the authorities constituted under gross injustice, and main- 
tained by violence, received the apotheosis of the Pope. 

The same policy was followed in the Sardinian states; but the task 
there was more difficult, the submission exacted being less servile than 
that at Naples, and public opinion a great deal more rebellious. The 
isolation of the kingdom of Naples, cut off from the rest of the world by 
the estates of the Church, was more favourable for realising the designs 
of Rome. The boundaries of the Sardinian states, on the contrary, were 
the more adverse from receiving through a triple neighbourhood influ- 
ences hostile to the Roman views. On one side, Austria cherished the 
power of a Ghibeline policy, and followed every successive Sardinian 
movement with a keen eye. She watched and controlled all, and, in 
fact, destroyed the royal freedom of action altogether. Switzerland and 
France, on their sides, imparted to the people a feeling of independence 
and enlightenment, and one the task of the Roman priests was much 
more Jaborious and difficult than in Naples. But education was still in 
their hands, and it was by that principally they endeavoured to corrupt 
and limit intelligence. 

Such was the double contest in which Italy was involved after the 
peace of 1815, and the changes since—such her A sce complications 
and the clashing of interests, which in one way tied together, and in an- 
other divided, two powerful rivalries. The one and the other had a com- 
mon actual interest in existence—an existence formerly founded on the 
same principles, while both the one and the other had and have an indi- 
vidual interest exclusive, in the eventual government of Italy. The 

osition of each opposite to the other had been — because both 
ad secretly reserved ideas regarding each other which were covered by 
the profoundest dissimulation. 
Applying the same principles to the actual intervention of Austria in 
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time since, we perceive the amount of the great 
of the European policy at that time, and the prostrate 
Catholic head. Austria coveted the Legations, and Austria 
atiean admitted, and to which it guaranteed their pos- 
Observe with what ability, or rather craft, Austria played her 
! The manifestation of the popular element at her gates 
dreaded an invasion, and armed herself to suppress or 
On the other hand, she was unwilling to alienate 
dreamed devoted to herself, and what 
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, not as an enemy, 
excesses of the ponti- 
the Austrian forces redoubled their own discipline, and thus 
to have strangled Roman freedom under the excess of a 

assumed to work out her own selfish ends. She constituted 
the protector of her rival with “apparent” imprudence. She 

have acted with more address. It was a fine specimen of 
diplomatic jesuitism. It was remarkable, too, that on the insurrection 
in Romagna taking place, it was wholly republican, and its first act had 
been to proclaim its ¢emporal obedience to Rome dissolved. The Roman 
officials were removed without resistance. Not a voice, not an arm, was 
raised in their behalf, and the Pope had to recruit the military he never 
ought to have possessed out of the prisons and galleys of the provinee, if it 
any. ‘There was assuredly some proof of progress in the unani- 
mity of the movement so long ago; a strong proof, too, that 
the temporal reign of the Papacy had come to an end. That which was 
true as to Romagna then, was equally true elsewhere, as time has shown 
so weil since. 

The circumstances which attended this last occupation of Italy by 
Austria were in most respects novel, and herein lies the social interest 
which attaches to this political question. It exhibits, too, the fact before 
stated, that the reign of the Guelph is finished. It is to be no more of 
this world. The title of Rome to the Legations was merely nominal. It 
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pasturage. 

When Rome changed the pastoral cross for the mundane sceptre its 
fall was sure and certain. It perished for its own sin, its lust of tem 
power. The Papal mission should have been one of mind and intelli- 
like that of its nominal master. Become altogether material, it 
that character which insulated it from all other authorities and do- 
under the stamp of divinity with which it had so long im- 
posed upon the world, and which imparted to it all the strength it pos- 
sessed in its most potent days. A miraculous institution; an eternal 
opinion personified in a man, and, after all, only a symbol; it should 
Sen: Acdlcadlliathiaaidieepcnicn, anikinab hnmeslempnaiidte sepecsente- 
rain Rat elegy ae the 
arts of the priesthood. 

As a temporal queen, Kome awakened all the passions of princes, aud 
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saw them rule that she m them; the poor she made 
lent ; the opulent she move ven, of cupidi ane & thirsted 
towns and inces, forgettin Gregory V I. would not receive 
them when be wiped his a ep la oe 
aioe en a chose chaannasipemeiaent axes: Wanna 
it proclaimed wars. Violent and per- 
ote, it a Rae yor Clr caiecel the sword of St. Peter to its 
scabbard in the garden of the Mount of Olives. Rome compromised its 
pone dignity in a thousand trivial interests, and in details too mean 
for ite character. It showed its inconsiderateness by its ree on 
» ever e in petty disputes regarding territory with its 
aon mg Te fulenonted itt locdont f duaien cine 4 fief, or the pos- 
session of a rivulet ; its vanity extinguishing all its greatness, and for a 
few feet of ground ‘abdicating its title to heaven itself. 

Is it to be affirmed, then, that the Papal institution thus in its decline 
will in future remain an abstraction, a mere vaporous name? Not at all; 
on account of those whose religious sentiments are to be respected, as one 
man is bound to respect the religious sentiments of another, but no 
further. In order to move men’s minds and to produce good upon them, 
some forms of faith are required ; but are such forms calyite to consist with 
the things of this world? Cannot they exist without temporal power, 
the throes of ambition, and the love of lucre? Is the Papacy a form 
alone in respect to the long sacerdotal hierarchy, that, like an electric 
chain, places the Christian chief in communication with the last serf of 
the latest lord ? In regard to its magnificent cathedrals, on which human 
art has exhausted its powers? In the statues, pictures, and anthems, 
which almost animate them? In those aérial sounds from lofty towers 
which speak to the faithful like voices from heaven? In the pomps and 
the ceremonies which affect alike the sense of the peasant and the mhabi- 
tant of the Capitol ? 

Such were once the real forms of the Papacy, and constituted the great 
hold upon the multitude. It was not as hie Prince of Romagna or the 
Marches that the Pope ruled over the people. He was considered the 

ntative of the invisible Church, the successor and vicar of the child 

of Bethlehem. If it were necessary that the Church’‘should have its landed 
territory, was it not the largest proprietor of land in the world? The 
monastical corporations at one time held j in their possession half the fiefs 
of Europe! Were armies required, had Rome not its garrisons in its 
territories, from the nuncio who haunted the court of the prinee, to the 
Francisean who squatted at the cottage chimney? What was the in- 
numerable body of monks and priests but an army organised, of which 
the general-in-chief and the movement were ordered in Rome. Queen of 
the ancient world, the city of Rome was sufficient for the independence 
of the head of the Chureh, commanding where he had not absolute 

n. 
— was never a government more brilliant, or powerful, or — 
rform the most magnificent part, for its rule was marvellous. Rome 

nothing in itself, became the oracle of empires. Nations knelt before the 
Papacy ; its word overturned thrones, and monarchs descended from their 
altitudes to prostrate themselves before it, covered themselves with sack- 
cloth, and grie eved over their crimes in the recesses of the cloister, or went 


to expiate m at the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. 
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If it desired to survive and keep its place, it should have constituted 
itself the of social setaagii itn missionary of civilisation ; it should 
have led the front in the march of mind, especially when the stolidity and 
fear of temporal princes , as most do still, to retard it. The Papacy 
should have worn the in 1 colour of the age, and not have im- 
prisoned itself within its own selfish circle, and helped to frighten those 
who still felt a regard for it by denouncing decrees against progress, and 
idly saying to human thought, “ Thou shalt travel no farther!” Such 
being a a on which all social institutions a exist in future, 
or perish. Poor and progressive Rome might survive i itted to sa 
that which has been an no longer be. A vain hope ne ean sine 
spirit rules, which is but another term for the retardation of human ad- 
vancement, by its stern, unchanging resistance to free inquiry, in science 
as well as religion. 

Some weak minds, seduced by the pomp of the Catholic worship, and 
alarmed, perhaps, at the void which its fall would make in the world— 
some respectable minds have denied that Rome is essentially no more. 
They perceive in its present throes of mortal agony only a crisis—a trans- 
formation. We believe, and here repeat it, that to all its past objects 
Catholicism has ceased to exist, and will never find a resurrection. The 
Catholic, so called, will partake in the advance of the time, but the 
Catholicism of Rome and of the past will die out; it has already ceased 
to be, except in the rear of French bayonets. Every human institution 
runs its cycle. Attenuated by external attacks, or ruined by time, it 
descends into its sepulchre, and makes way for more advanced institutions. 
Such are the phases of our humanity, always on the march, always 
changing. Such is the supreme law which we accept, since we are bound 
to the acceptation, and the forms of religion are not excluded, though it 
be otherwise with its great principles. 

The Roman carcase may drag or reel along amid the ruins of a civili- 
sation great in its day, as it was once great in itself, but now stricken 
down. It only raises the dust of an institution, the giants of which rest 
in their urns. It bawls out its petitions at the doors of the temples, the 
gods of which are also dead, and that in the face of the ruins which 
mstruct others, and of so many lessons which are clear to sound minds, 
denying and resisting the law of change and progress. Is it, then, to an 
impotent phantom on the verge of the rhe Pe that those of an opposite 
opinion to ours would still seek to bind an age renewed and full of life, 
having a thirst for novelty and inquiry? But this will not be, because it 
is impossible. If Rome is to be preserved, she must save herself. Even 
her own children forsake her, as the present aspect of Italy proves. The 
way is long and rough to any such a consummation. The power to guide 
her rests not in other hands, and she would not follow if it did. Let her 
be resigned and die in peace ; we will not disturb her ashes. We only 
wish to recal the benefits we receive. We will forget the fires she 
kindled around the stake to stifle opinion, and the blood that still flows 
before our eyes to gratify her senseless and impotent vengeance. 
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GRANVILLE DE VIGNE, 
A TALE OF THE DAY. 


Part THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 


I, 


RELEASE. 


Atong, Sabretasche once again mounted the narrow staircase—alone, 
he entered the bed-chamber, and signed to Madame Riolette to leave him 
there—alone, by the grey faint light of the dawn, he drew near the death- 
bed of his wife, and stood silently beside her. The opiate the surgeon had 

iven her in his second visit had soothed and calmed her; all the wildness 
and ferocity of her eyes had gone, but:the hand of death lay heavily 
upon her. She looked up once at him as he stood there, then covered 
her face with her hands and wept, not loudly or passionately, but long and 
unrestrainedly, like a child after a great terror. 

“T hear that you wished to see me,” said Sabretasche, in that low, 
sweet, melodious tongue in which, long ago, among the orange-trees and 
olive-groves of Tuscany, he had vowed his love-words to her. 

She answered him not, but, still hiding her face in her hands, wept 
with low and piteous sobs; then she lifted her eyes to his with a shrink- 
ing shame, and suffering, and terror, that touched him to the core. 

“T have wronged you—I have hated you—I have cursed you—I have 
stood between you and your happiness for twenty weary years,” she 
moaned. “ You can never forgive me—never—never ; it were too much 
to hope! Yet I wanted to see you once before I die; I wanted to tell 

ou all. Even though your last words be a curse upon me, I should 
nt no right to complain. I have deserved it.” 

“You need not fear my curse,” answered Sabretasche, slowly and with 
effort, as though speech were painful. ‘If I cannot say I forgive, I am 
not likely to insult you in your suffering with useless recrimination. We 
have been separated for twenty years; I am willing not to evoke the 
wrongs and dishonour of the past, but to part in such peace as memory 
will allow.” 

He spoke gently, but with an involuntary sternness and a deep melan- 
choly, so deep that it was an unconscious reproach, which struck with a 
keener pang into the heart of the woman who had wronged him than 
violent words or fierce upbraiding. She clenched her hands convulsively : 

“Do not speak so gently, for God’s sake, or you will kill me! I 
would rather hear you curse, rebuke, reproach, ee me; anything 
rather than those low, soft tones. I have wronged you, hated you, li 
to you; robbed you, betrayed you, dishonoured you; tos so gently 
to me is to heap coals of fire on my head. I repent—I repent, God 
knows ; but, at the eleventh hour, what value is my remorse? For twenty 
years I have wronged you; what good is it for me to tell you I repent 
when I am dying, and can harm you no longer if I would ?” 

Sabretasche was silent ; her voice, her gestures, her words struck open 
his wounds afresh. He felt afresh the cruel, bitter sting of his betrayal ; 
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he thought of Violet, of all he had suffered, of all he had made her suffer, 
and — tred for the woman who 4 ee so lo aga them flamed 

in all its | He might have is own wrongs, but 
the < bahpe y spe beloved by aunty 

His wife glanced upward at his averted face, and shivered at the dark 
look it wore : 

“ Madre di Dio! you will never forgive me ?” 

He was silent. Again she repeated her passionate wailing prayer : 

“ Madre di Dio! you will never forgive me ?” 

He glanced at her with a shudder and a weary sickening sigh from 
his heart’s depths : 

“ Icannot !” 

The words roused the devil in her, which the curé had thought those 
vain ‘last offices” had exorcised; the stern passion gleamed again in 
them, and she sprang up like a dying panther : 

“No! because you love your English mistress, Would to Heaven I 
could live and keep you from her!” 

“ Silence!” broke in Sabretasche, so sternly that she started and 
trembled as she heard him. “ Never dare to e her name with your 
ips! Icame at your request, but not to be reproached or questioned. 

our Own conscience must accuse you of the wrong you did me long 
years ago, when I both loved and trusted you. For more than twenty 
years you were content to live upon the gold of the husband you had be- 
trayed. For more than twenty years you, who had won from me as fond, 
a true, and long-suffering jon as a man could give a woman, have 
been a clog upon my life, a stain upon my name, a festering wound in my 
side, a bar from all peace, all light-heartedness, all happiness; and yet 
because I could not prove, you would not even make the only reparation 
left in your power—acknowledgment of the wrong that you knew had 

us.” 


“ But I acknowledge it mow. I repent it now, Vivian. No one can 
do more than that !” 
To the lips of the man of the world rose naturally the satire which was 
— Yes! she confessed and repented now that life was ebbing from 
r revenge no longer possible, and acknowledgment unneeded, as 
~— - have ed their bast card out on earth turn fmghtened, with 
weakened nerve, to God, insulting Him and flattering their priests with 
“‘ death-bed repentances!” and timorous recantations, which they would 
have laughed at in their day of better health and stronger brain! But 
he was too generous and too merciful to utter the sneer which rose in- 
voluntarily to his lips to a woman helpless and dying, who, however bit- 
terly she had betrayed him, was now powerless to harm. He sighed 
_— beostive nec a wage 5 nagar he had once loved struck 
wi pain ; suffering, her poverty, her degradation touched 
the man of refinement and luxury, from hia every jar and chill of the 
discomfort of a different world to his own had ever been sedulously ex- 
cluded, and he could not look on the utter wreck of what he last 
seen, perfect in youth and beauty, without deep pity, in which his own 
hate was quenched, his own wrong av R answered her more 
gently, and very sadly : 
“‘] did not come here to reproach you. Your conscience must know 
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the wrong you did me, and my own life has not been pure enough to 
give me any title to fling a stone at you.” 

Well said! Libertine, seeptic, egotist, man of pleasure and of fashion, 
as society called Sabretasche, he could act up, even here with his most 
cruel enemy, to his doctrine of toleration. It is more than most do who 
preach louder and with more “ orthodoxy !” But Sabretasche did not 
tend to be a saint; he was simply a man of honour. She looked at hi 
long and wonderingly: to the fierce, inconstant, and vindictive Tusean, 
this justice simply for the sake of justice, this toleration, given to her 

against his iniptlips merely beeause he considered it her due, was new 
and very strange. 

“You humble me bitterly,” she said, between her teeth. ‘‘ But I have 
sinned; it is right punishment. I did you. I wedded you be- 
cause I was sick of being caged in Montepulto, and beeause I thought 
you, as you were, rich, generous, and of high birth, I never loved you; 
and when I was alone with you, your attentions teased and irritated me, 
and the solitude you seemed to think so like Paradise, sickened and 
annoyed me, till I succeeded in making it a Hell. I cared nothing for 
anything you cared for; your love of refinement was a constant restraint 
upon me; your poetry of thought and feeling a constant annoyance to 
me. I grew to hate you, because you were too high, too delicate in 
thought, too much of a gentleman for me; your superiority jarred upon 
me and irritated me. I hated you for it. I hated you even for your 
affection, your gentleness, your generosity, your sweet temper, which 
were 80 many silent rebukes to me. I hated you still more when I loved 
Fulberto Lani.” 

As she spoke her lover’s name, dark loathing and bitter contempt 

thered over Sabretasche’s face ; he thought of Lani—coarse, illiterate, 

ow-born, low-bred, as he remembered him—and felt, fresh as though 
dealt him but yesterday, the sting of his wife’s infidelity with a rival so 
utterly beneath him. 

“| hated you,” went on the Tuscan, rapidly, with the fictitious exeited 
force given her from the opiate; “and when, that morning, you surprised 
him with me, and taxed me with my love for him, I would not confess to 
it, for I knew the confession would set you free, and since you had once 
chained me to you I swore you should rue the fetters with which we had 
loaded each other. You left me. Well you might! a woman who had 
betrayed your love, and would have murdered you in her fury and her 
hatred. Not long after, Lani left me too; he had only been fooling me ; 
he was an idle, worthless, inconstant do-nothing, the lover of half the 
women in Naples, caring for, and faithful to, none. Gran’ Dio! how I 
hated him! But no matter!—that is passed, and the rest you know. 
You know how, yearly, my brother threatened you with exposure of your 
marriage, and extorted from you the money on which we lived? That 
lasted for near twenty years. Pepe was extravagant; I lived in such 

iety and such excitement as Italy could give me, and I sank lower and 

er every day. I should have disgraced you, indeed, if our connexion 
had been declared to your aristocratic English friends! I—a drunkard— 
your wife! Then we heard—for Pepe ever kept a careful watch over 
you—that you loved a young English girl ; loved her more than you had 
done other women ; loved her so that you would fain have married her.” 
02 
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was touching on dangerous chords if she wanted his forgiveness ; 
is face grew dark, his soft sad eyes stern, and he turned involuntarily 
from her and walked a few paces towards the window. 

“When we heard that you were in love with her—Pepe soon learnt it; 
it was the talk of London—and that you were going to the south of 
France, Pepe, unknown to you, followed, and laid in your way the Nea- 
politan journal with the death of my aunt Sylvia; he knew it was so 
worded that you would believe I was ead, oth deem yourself free, and 
would marry again where you loved. He guessed rightly ; you engaged 
—— to the English signorina; then Pepe persuaded me to g° to 

ngland ; then, as you know, thinking to get from you a heavy bribe 
for silence, which would keep him in comfort all his life, he went to you 
to offer, if you married your young English love, never to betray your 
connexion with us, provided we were paid enough. You refused. We 
could not understand your scruples. The signorina would never have 
known that her marriage was ‘egal, or that another was really your 
wife. You refused, and we were beggared. I had no money to go to 
law against you to make you provide for me, as Pepe had threatened. 
We could bribe you no longer, and you went to the war in the East. My 
brother left me to shift for myself as I might; he cared nothing for me 
when he could no longer make money by my name, and I was very 

r—how poor you cannot think, reared as you have been in luxury and 
wealth. I have sunk lower and lower, till you have found me a beggar 
in the streets of Paris. I have done you cruel wrong. I have given 
you hate for love, betrayal for trust. I have robbed you of money for 
twenty years; I have stood between you and your happiness, and gloried 
in the curse I was to you. I have done you cruel wrong 8 

She stopped, panting for breath, exhausted with the effort of speaking 
so long ; and Sabretasche stood looking out of the window at the dawn, 
as it rose clearer and brighter in the fair morning skies. It had been, 
indeed, God knows, a cruel wrong—a wrong that had stretched over 
more than twenty years—a wrong that had stolen all peace and joy, not 
only from him, but from one far dearer than himself. 

“Come here. Come nearer,” said his wife, in faint and hollow tones, 
as the temporary strength that her cordial had given her faded away. 

His face was still white arid sternly set as he turned unwillingly. 

“ Look at me!” she moaned piteously, lifting to his the drawn, thin, 
sallow face, from which every trace of Fire had long departed, and as 
he looked he shuddered. 

. aa can you curse me? Can you not feel that life has fully avenged 

ou 
‘ He was silent: if life had avenged his wrongs on her, he felt that it 
had cursed him for no sin, chastised him for no error, since to this woman, 
at least, he had given affection, trust, and good faith, and had been re- 
warded by infidelity, ingratitude, and hate! 

“Say something to me, Vivian,” she moaned, in pitiful despair—“ say 
something gentler to me. If you knew what it is to die with the curse 
of one we have injured on our heads! The past is so horrible, the future 
so dark! Oh, God! how hard it is to live only to die thus! Do not 
send me down into my grave with your curse upon me, to pursue me 
through eternity, to hunt me into hell !” 
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“Hush !” said Sabretasche, his low soft tones falling with a “ peace 
be still!” on the storm of remorse and misery before him. “ Hush! I do 
not curse you—God forbid—I tell you my own life is not pure enough 
for me to have any right to condemn you. If I cannot say truthfully 
that I forgive you—at least I will do my best to think as gently of you 
as I can, and to forget the past. , I cannot promise more.” 

She caught his hands in hers; she wept, she thanked, she blessed him 
with all the excitable vehemence of her national character. Weakened 
by suffering, terrified by death, she seemed to cling to but one thought, 
one hope—the forgiveness of the man whose love ! had wronged from 
the hour she had stood with him at the marriage altar; that fatal mar- 
riage altar, so often the funeral pyre for all man’s hopes, and peace, 
and liberty ; where, as by the priests of old, living human souls are 
offered up in cruel holocausts to a fanatic folly ! 

“T have but one thing more to tell you—I must hasten before my 
strength fails me,” she began, raising herself upon the pillows—* I want 
to speak to you, Vivian, of my child—your child 4 

“ The child of such a mother !—I can hear nothing upon that head.” 

* Santa Maria! why ?” 

His slight sarcastic smile curved his lips for a moment : 

“Why? Dare you ask? How can I tell that she was mine? 
And even if you assert she is, what sort of woman must she be, reared 
and educated by you and Giusepe da Castrone? You try my patience 
and my forbearance too far. I come here at your desire, I forgive you 
my own wrongs; but do more—be connected again with the past curse 
of my life, recognise in the slightest way any one of the brood that con- 
spired to stain my name, to rob me of my peace, and to bribe me to a 
lie;—give my name or my countenance to one bred up under the tute- 
lage of those who, shameless themselves, first taught me the sting of be- 
trayal in my youth, and afterwards tempted me in my manhood to dis- 
honour—once for all, I tell you, woman, that J will not!” - 

He spoke with more impatient anger and stern passion than were 
often roused in his gentle and indolent nature. She had presumed 
too far on his forbearance! to try and farm on him a daughter of hers, 
ys Lani’s child, or, if his own, one whose education and mode of 
ife must have made her low, common, unprincipled, uncultured, such as 
he would blush for, such as he would loathe ;—to be asked to give to 
such a one his name—the name that Violet Molyneux would take;— 
roused all that was haughtiest and darkest in his nature. She had gone 
too far, and to this he would neither listen nor accede. The very 
thought was hateful, abhorrent, loathsome ! 

*€ She was your child,” the Tuscan repeated eagerly—‘ I swear it, 
and I should hardly perjure myself on my death-bed—she was your 
child! God knows whether she is living now or not; 1 cannot have 
harmed her, for I have not seen her even since she was two years old. 
I put her out to nurse as soon as she was born in a village near Naples, 
with a t-woman, who grew very fond of her. Six months after 
her birth, as you must remember, you and I parted, never to meet again 
till to-night in the streets of a foreign city !—we parted ; and when the 
child was two years old her foster-mother brought her to me; she was 
going far away—I forget where—Calabria, I think, and she could keep 
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her with her no longer. She -was very lovely, poor little thing, but she 

reminded me of you.” 

“ Silence !” broke in Sabretasche, passionately. To have any link of 
the ‘hated chain of the past cling about him still; to have any one of 
this loathsome Tuscan brood forced on him now when death was nigh to 
relieve him from the shame that had festered into his soul so long, stung 
him beyond endurance. The child of such a mother !—what had he 
for her but hatred? “Silence! I will not hear her name. I will have 
none of her; if she press her claim on me I will refuse to acknowledge 
her. Whether or no she be daughter of mine, I disown her for ever, 
she is dead to me for ever. Great God! is the madness of my boyhood 
never to cease from pursuing me!” 

The dying woman raised herself on her bed with eager trustful haste 
to speak while yet her brain could serve her, while yet her lips could 
move : 

“ Bat you must hear me—you must! I cannot die in peace unless I 
tell you—she was your child !” 

“My child or not—she was yours, and I disown her; my life shall 
not be shamed by her, my name shall not be polluted by her.” 

“ But hear me——” 

“I will not. If she be mine, I will acknowledge no daughter of 
yours. You have dishonoured me enough; my future at least shall be 
free from you.” 

' But hear her story—hear her story! You need never see her, 
never know her, but let me confess all to you—let me die in peace,” 
wailed the wretched woman, piteously. “She was your child. Before 
her birth I never sinned to you; I would not lie now, zow, on my death- 
bed, face to face with Satan and Hell. She was not like you, for her 
eyes were blue and her hair was golden, and yours are dark, but she 
had something of your look sometimes, something of your smile ; her 
voice was a little like yours, too, and—she was your child! and I hated 
the very sight of her face. She did not like me—how should she! I 
was a stranger to her. She was unhappy at the loss of her nurse; she 
was afraid of me; I hated her, and I dare say I was cruel to her, poor 
little child! At that time an English gentleman, who was staying in 

Naples, saw her, and took a great fancy to her, as she did to him. His 
own granddaughter, the same age as herself, had lately died of typhus 

fever ; she was his son’s child, and the only relative of any kind he had 
left. Alma pleased him very much ; he fancied he trace a re- 
semblance between her and his dead grandchild, and, after a time, he 
offered to adopt her, to give her his name, to make her heiress of his 
fortune, and to take her to England, to bring her up entirely as if she 
were his own; that she was not so, no one would know, for his son’s little 
girl, whose parents were both dead since her birth, had been born in Italy, 
and had never been taken to England. I accepted his offer ; I was only 
too glad to be rid for ever of her, she made me think so constantly of you, 
and I hated you more bitterly since I had wronged you. I let her go, 
pre I was glad to be rid of her. I had some sort of conscience 

and I could not bear to hear her voice even in the distance ; I could 
not bear to see her smile, for she seemed to haunt me and me for 
the wrong I had done her father. I let her go with the Engli ; and 
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I have never seen her since. God knows, wherever she has been, she has 
been better than she would have been with me. I have never seen her; 
but on Christmas-eve, at Notre-Dame, a young girl tendered me charity, 
and I do not know, butas I looked in her face something struck me as like 
cehild’s—as like what she would be now she isa woman. I do not 
now—it was very vague—but her smile made me think of you, and she 
gave me something of that sad, gentle, pitying look with which you had 
left me twenty years before. I know not how it was—most likely it was 
all fancy—but.it mademe think of her and of you. If I had not sent 
her from me, I should not be alone in my misery, as I am now!" 

She ceased, and tears rolled slowly down her haggard cheeks. All her 
life this woman had thrown away all the human love that had been 
offered her; without it her death-bed was very cheerless, with but two 
memories beside it—of the husband she had wronged and the child she 
had deserted. 

7 You never knew that English stranger, Vivian?” she asked, wist- 
ly. 

“What was his name?’’ asked Sabretasche, coldly. His own warmer 
and gentler nature revolted from this woman’s cold, undying hatred of 
himself, and remorseless abandonment of her child. 

“ Tressillian—Tressillian. I remember it, beeause I found only the 
other day the slip of paper on which he wrote it for me.” 

“ Tressillian !” repeated Sabretasche, with an involuntary start— 
“ Boughton Tressillian! And your daughter’s name ?” 

iT4 Alma.”’ 

“ Alma Tressillian! Good God!” 

And as things long forgotten recur to memory at a sudden touch 
‘akin to them, he remembered how the day the Molyneux footman had 
overturned Alma’s pictures in Pall-Mall, we had noticed her resemblance 
to his mother’s portrait hanging in his drawing-room—how he himself, 
when he saw her at St. Crucis, had observed the likeness, too, though, 
occupied with other thoughts, it had made no impression upon him— 
Alma Tressillian his own daughter! Little as he had noticed her at that 
time, absorbed in his love for Violet, now, swift as thought, there came 
to his mind all he had ever seen or heard of her; he remembered his two 
visits to St. Crucis; he remembered her extraordinary talent for art— 
the genius inherited from himself; her brilliant and facile conversation, 
which had drawn so many men round her at Lady Molyneux’s ball ; 
Curly’s adoration of her, the sudden flush of passion which had passed 
over De Vigne’s face when, lying on his sick-bed at Seutari, Granville 
had asked ‘him to seek her out, and made him ‘promise never ‘to tell her 
of his marriage; and—he remembered, too, what Carlton had told that 
night in. the Crimea, that she was the mistress of Vane Castleton. Was 
it true? Despite her education, her frankness, and her apparent sweet- 
ness and delicacy, had she, indeed, hid unseen within her the leaven of 
her mother’s nature? Had heartlessness and sensuality and treachery of 
character been the sole inheritance his wife had bequeathed her ehild? 
As all these memories and thoughts rushed rapidly and diseonneetedly 
through his brain, she watched the swift changes of expression which, 
like shadows across the earth, swept over his face. 

She grasped his arm eagerly : 
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“« You have seen ou know her, Vivian ? What is she like now? 
Is she a true, fond, pure- woman, or is she like me? Is she cursed 
with any of my vile passions? If she be, seek her out. For the love of 
Heaven, find her redeem her from her fate, if to do it you must tell 
her how low her mother has fallen ; her mother, who loved her less than 
the very beasts of the field can love their offspring.” 

To have told this dying wretched woman of that baseless scandal with 
Vane Castleton, of which he knew nothing, and which all his knowledge 
of human character made him doubt, would have been brutality. He 
answered her gently and soothingly : 

‘*T have seen her ; or, at least, have seen an Alma Tressillian, whom 
I always heard was Mr. Tressillian’s granddaughter; not much of her, it 
is true, but sufficient to make me think her all that you could wish her 
to be—a ‘true, fond, pure-hearted woman’—all that a mother might 
most long for her daughter to be. Will you swear to me before God 
that she was my child ?” 

With something of her old national vehemence—that vehemence of 
expression which Alma had inherited from her—the Tuscan kissed the 
little ebony crucifix that Madame Riolette had placed before her : 

“7 swear it, Vivian, as I hope for pardon for my sins from that God 
whom my whole life has outraged !” 

Sabretasche silently bowed his head. He knew that though she might 
have lied to him the moment before, she would not have dared to swear 
a falsehood to him by that symbol, which her Church had taught her to 
hold so sacred; and though at another hour he would have smiled at the 
superstition which made an oath sacred, where, what he held most bind- 
ing, honour, would have been broken ruthlessly ; something, despite all 
his wrongs, touched him ‘painfully in these hopeless last oa of the 
woman whom he once had loved, and who had been his bride in that 
warm, glad, brilliant, poetic youth—that youth which she had quenched 
and ruined with the bitterness of betrayal and bound with the curse of 
iron chains. 

She asked one more question: 

“‘ Where did you see her, Vivian?” 

* Twice at her own home, and once at a ball at the house of one of our 
English nobles.”’ 

“* And was she happy ?” 

“She seemed so.” 

“Thank God! You will never tell her about me—never mention me 
to her—never let her know that the mother who neglected her fell so low 
and vile that she was a beggar in the streets—a thing whom she 

by with a dole of charity, with a pitying shudder? Never tell 

» Promise me you will not. Why should she hear of me, only to 
know that I first hated and then disgraced her? Promise me, Vivian!” 

“1 promise!” 

Little as she could understand him, she knew him too well to exact an 
oath from him. 

She looked at him wistfully : 

‘Vivian, you are very noble. You shame me far more with your 
goodness than you could do with curses and reproaches.” 

“No,” answered Sabretasche, gently. “Notso. I have no claim to 
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virtue. My life has been far too full of errors and self-indulgence for 
me to have title left to give me right to condemn another. If you have 
sinned, so have I. No human beings are spotless enough to judge each 
other. As for curses, God forbid! They would be rancorous, indeed, 
to follow you to the grave.” 

She gave a weary sigh. What she said was true; his forgiveness 
humbled and shamed her more than any upbraidings. Then her eyes 
closed, and she lay quite still. All the extraneous strength and vigour 
given her by the cordial which the surgeon had administered in his last 
visit had died away. She lay quite still, her breathing short and weak, 
her brow contracted, her limbs exhausted and powerless, the hand of 
death heavy upon her, her lips apart, her cheeks grey and hollow, her 
brain confused, and weighed down with the cloudy thoughts, and memo- 
ries, and fears, that haunted her last hours. 

She lay quite still, and Sabretasche stood beside her, thinking of that 
strange accident which had led him to the death-bed of the woman 
who had made all the misery of his life ; of that cruel and inexorable tie 
which had bound him for so long to one so utterly repugnant to every 
better taste and every nobler feeling; of the deep, unsolved problem of 
human nature; that book written in such different language for every 
reader, that it is little marvel that every man thinks his own the universal 
tongue, and fails even to spell out his brother’s translation of it. This 
woman had hated him: he had loathed her ; they had been bound by a 
tie the world chose to call indissoluble; they had been parted by a fierce 
and ineffaceable wrong; after twenty years’ severance, what could this 
man and woman, once connected by the closest tie, once parted by the 
hottest passions, know of each other? what could they read of each 
other’s heart ? what could they tell or understand of oath other’s temp- 
tations, sufferings, and errors? And yet Church and Law had bound 
them together, till Death, more powerful and more kindly than their 
fellow-men, should come to the rescue and release them ! 

That lifelong union of Marriage! Verily, to enter into it, it needs a 

at and an abiding love. With human nature, such as it now is on 
earth, the angel that man or woman clasps so tight, and hopes will bless 
them, is very like to curse them ere they can let go their hold; and the 
vow they imagined they could take for all eternity, they soon tremble to 
think chains them in the presence of a deadly Lamia whom a deemed 
an angelic Beatrice, even for so short a span as a frail mortal life 

So he stood watching beside his dying wife. A future, fond and 
radiant, beckoned to him in the soft sweet haze of coming years; yet, 
ere he turned to it, he paused a moment to look back to the past, to its 
sorrow, its sin, its trial, its conflict; to her, the bride of his trusting and 

nerous youth, the foe of his manhood, whose sting had festered in his 

for these long twenty years. And with a new-born and unutterable 
happiness trembling in him, a gentle and saddened pity stole over him for 
the broken wreck of humanity that lay palpitating its last feeble life-throbs 
before his eyes; and every harsh — all hatred, resentment, and 
scorn faded away, quenched in deep and unspeakable pity. If his cha- 
racter had been hers, his impulses, opportunities, education, temptation 
hers, how could he tell but what his sins had been like hers also? They 
were such, indeed, to him, whose natural bias was generosity, and dearest 
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idol honour, as seemed darkest and most loathsome ; but in that dying 
chamber Sabretasche bowed his head, and turned his eyes from them. 
Just and tolerant to the he held it not his office to condemn—now, 
above all, when Death came as his avenger. 

d watched beside his dying wife, the woman who had 
wedded him only to emancipate herself from an irksome village home, who 
had hated, wronged, betrayed him, and who had been for twenty years a 
barrier between himself and peace—stood and watched her, while 

the bright morning light dawned in the eastern skies, and the 
of the birds sweet music beneath the eaves, and the soft 
western winds swept in through the casement into the chamber of the 

ing ;—herald of the Life born for him and come to him out of Death. 

ly her eyes unclosed with a vague, lifeless stare, and she awoke to 

semi-consciousness as the bells of Notre-Dame chimed the hour of seven 
—awoke startled, dreamy, delirious. 

“ Hark! there is the vesper-bell. What is it—a salutation to the 
Virgin? Ah! I remember we used to gather the lilies and the orange- 
flowers to dress up the high altar; that was in Italy—poor Italy. I 
wish I could go there once—just once before I die, to see the vineyards, 
and the wheat-fields, and the olive-groves again. There are such sweet 
warm winds, such bright glowing skies—ah! I was happy, I was inno- 
cent, I was sinless there! Why are those bells ringimg? Are they for 
vespers? No; it is a salutation to the Virgin—I forgot. We must 
take lilies, plenty of lilies for the altar; but Z must not touch them, I 
should soil them, the lilies are so pure, eo spotless, and I am so sunk, so 
polluted; the lilies would wither if my hands touched them, and the 
priests would thrust me from the altar, and the Virgin would ask me for 
my child. I used to pray ; I cannot now. Hark! those bells are ringing 
for the vespers, and I know the words but I cannot say them. ‘Pater 
noster qui es in ceelis.’ What are the words? Icannotsaythem. Help 
me, help me. Why will you not say them? Pray, pray; do you hear 


“= 

ith piteous agony the cry rang out on the still air of the breaking 
day, as the dews gathered grey and thick upon her brow, and the glazing 
mist came over sight, and in the darkness of coming death she 
struggled for memory and prayer, as a child gropes in the gloom. 

“Pray—pray! What are the words? Say them—in pity, in mercy ! 
He has forgiven ;—God will forgive! Pray—pray!” 

And the voice of the man whom her life had wronged fell softly on her 
ear t the dull, dizzy mists of death, as he bent over her and uttered 
with ing pity the words of her Church, the prayer of her childhood, 
ont Geom die Sige to her was the seal of an eternal and compassionate 

‘ardon : 

“Pater noster qui es in ceelis, sanctificetur nomen tuum; adveniat 

regnum tuum; fiat voluntas tua sicit in ecelo et in terra; panem nostrum 
uotid da nobis hodie ; et dimitte nobis debita nostra, sieut et nos 
ttimus debitoribus nostris ; et ne nos inducas in tentationem sed libera 

nos ai malo. Amen!” 

Standing beside his dying wife, Sabretasehe spoke the p to the One 
Creator—the prayer that ould have no Creeds; and as old familar 
words winged their way to her dying ear, bringing on their echoes soft 
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chimes of days long past, and innocence long lost, the wild eyes grew 
tamer, the bent brow relaxed, the hardened lines of age and vice grew 
soft; and before the last Amen had left his lips, with one faint, broken, 
mournful sigh, she died, and he standing beside her, bowing his head in 
reverence before the great mystery of life and death, thanked God that 
his last words to her had been of mercy and of pardon ; that his last 
words had been to her the words of Arthur unto Guinevere— 

All is passed; the sin is sinned, and I, 

Lo! I forgive thee, as Eternal God 

Forgives ; do thou for thine own soul the rest. 


If. 
IN THE FOREST OF FONTAINEBLEAU. 


On the meeting of those so long held apart by the laws of Man, 
I need not dwell. Nothing now stood between them. Words were 
too cold to paint their present—a happiness as full, and even d 
still than that of two years before, from the anguish d, which in- 
tensified their joy as the golden and rose-hued beauty of the sunset looks 
even fairer and brighter still when behind it lies a dark storm-cloud, pass- 
ing fast away, but showing what the tempest has been. Nothing now 
stood between them ; and within a few days of the night that Sabretasche 
had arrived in Paris, Violet Molyneux became his wife. 

No empty conventionalities kept them apart; they cared nothing what 
the world wondered, nor how it talked; and they never thought of the 
malicious on dits and versions of their story, which were the one theme 
in Parisian salons. They went to the south of France for the whole of 
the coming year, to a chateau of the Duc de Viellecour, near Pau. Both 
longed to be away from that gay effervescing world of which both were 
weary, and, under the purple skies, in the golden air, and amidst the 
luxurious solitudes of the Midi, listening to the hushed and silvery murmur 
of the Garve, that chimed sweet cadence to their own joy—there, amidst 
the voluptuous dreamy beauty of one of the fairest spots of earth, shut out 
from that fashionable world which had caressed, adored, and slandered 
him, far away from the fret and hum and buzz of outer life, Sabretasche 
surrendered himself to that love which gave him back his lost youth in 
all its glory and its poetry, and as night slinks away before the fulness 
of the dawn, so the shadows of his past fell behind him for evermore. 

* * * * * 


Sabretasche kept his promise. Alma never knew that it was to her 
own mother she had given the charity she begged after midnight mass at 
the doors of Notre-Dame that Christmas-eve. All that passed in 
that last interview with his dead wife, he told to Violet. ‘To find in 
Alma Tressillian, her favourite, her friead—the daughter of her own 
lover—that child whom, without knowing or hearing. of, she had in- 
Stinctively hated for her mother’s sake—hated with the fond, a 
vehemence with which a woman who loves hates all or anythiog that has 
any tie to, or connexion with, her lover, or shows that another has been 
as near to him as she—that child of whom she could never bear to think, 
and loathed with all the rest of that fatal Tusean brood, who were his 
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; to find Alma, Sabretasche’s daughter, was, at the 





ted, turning her brilliant eyes, 


can never see her 


Do not 


I have been fond of her, but now I should never look 
her face without recalling her mother—the traitorous wife who 
betray you /” 


That was her first impulse; but her sense of justice conquered this. 
If she had never known her before, nothing on earth, I am sure, would 
have induced her to see the daughter of her lover and of his dead wife; 
and Sabretasche noticed the involuntary shudder with which she first met 
Alma, after his relation of her connexion to himself; but Violet was at 
heart both too — and too just to allow the feeling influence; and 

0 


in truth, for I 


not wish to claim for her any virtue she does not pos- 


sess, she was too full of her own perfect happiness—a joy so sudden, so 
vivid, that she trembled at touching the radiant wings of the angel lest 
it should flee away and leave her desolate again—to bear a harsh thought 
to any soul on earth, or, indeed, to think at all of them in that pdantion 
in which his love had now lapped her. 

There was more than Alma knew in the kiss with which Violet’s lips 
lingered on her brow when she bade her farewell on her marriage-day— 
there was love for him who was Alma’s father—there was gratitude for 
her own joy, too deep for hate or anger to mingle with it—and there was, 
for the first time, a relenting pity for the dead woman who had wronged 
and thrown away that heart on which her own now rested so securely. 


Bound by his 


promise to his wife, Sabretasche had been undecided 


whether or not to tell Alma of the relation there was between them. It 


was almost im 


possible to tell her without letting her learn, at least in 


some degree, what her mother’s character and life had been ; her first 
questions so naturally would be about her mother, her dead mother, of 


whom she would be so anxious to hear all. 
what would 


He had nothing to say but 
pain her; nothing but what would compel him to break his 


latest promise to his dead wife. The girl firmly believed herself Boughton 
Tressillian’s grandchild, and she reverenced and idolised his memory; it 
seemed a useless cruelty to break the associations and the belief of twenty 
years to substitute in their stead a 

To Jockey Jack, Sabretasche, when he told him of his wife’s death, 


told him also of the tie that existed between himself and Alma. 


ntage that must give her pain. 


He felt 


no rapture at the discovery, nor any sudden and wonderful affection for 
ng up in the night like a mushroom, after the custom of men 


who 
to them, 


their being their children. 


unknown daughters in romances, and are prepared to be devoted 
good or bad, interesting or uninteresting, for the simple fact of 
On the contrary, to know that there was one 


a who bore in her the blood of the wife who had been his curse was 


keenly painful to him; and though in herself Alma pleased him, he shrank 
from any remembrance or acknowledgment of her tie to himself. But, 


for De Vigne’s sake, he had been interested in her before ; and for this, 
and for her affection for Violet, he strove to conquer the repugnance that 
he felt to her from her mother ; and he wished to place her above the ne- 
cessity of relying upon her talents, and to give her that position in the 


world to which her adoption by Boughton Tressillian, as well as her rela- 
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tionship to himself, entitled her. To do this was difficult, without telling 
her what he wished to avoid; but, at Violet’s suggestion, he placed in 
Lord Molyneux’s hands a sum which, relying on her ignorance of busi- 
ness and of law, could be given her as a remnant of the property of her 
soi-disant grandfather, suddenly repaid by those who had swindled him of 
it. This, Jockey Jack, who ct ree done far greater services for the 
Colonel, whom io cried up in exact proportion as his Viscountess cried 
him down, willingly did. Alma, a few days after Violet’s marriage, 
which took place at the British Embassy, heard the Viscount’s relation 
of her sudden inheritance—heard it, unsuspicious that any other story 
was concealed behind it; she was too ignorant of all legal matters to 
detect any flaw there might be in Molyneux’s version of the tale; she 
knew her grandfather had lost an immense fortune in the British Beggar's 
Bank, and in other speculations; she was not surprised a small portion 
should be recovered unexpectedly; and, indeed, beyond thanking Lord 
Molyneux for having so kindly interested himself in her concerns, the 
subject occupied but few of her thoughts. As Lord Molyneux had pre- 
dicted, when the Viscountess heard that Violet’s protégée was really of 
good birth (she of course was left to believe her a veritable Tressillian), 
and entirely independent of her, she began to be exceedingly amiable to 
her, and offered her to stay with her if she liked. 

“T shall have no expense for her dress,’’ reasoned my lady. “ Men like 
her almost as much as Violet, even though she was only a companion; if 
I introduce her as my protégée, with a good name and some money, she 
will draw. She is wonderfully fascinating if she likes, for such a little 
thing, and I like plenty of men about my house. That detestable St. 
Jeu d’Esprit hinted the other night that I was jealous of Violet—to kee 
another attractive girl with me will silence all that ridiculous scandal. 
Besides an orphan—an artiste with that lovely chevelure dorée, and that 
dead grandfather—one can make quite a roman about her. She is wy 
generous, too ; she will pay me well for living where she will have such 
social advantages, and really, with one’s expenses, money at quite 
serious. Yes, I will certainly keep her with me, and marry her well; it 
is so amusing to have something of that to do, and, when one can get 
her to give her opinion about dress, her taste is really exquisite, really 
wonderful, considering the seclusion she has lived in, where it must have 
been impossible to study it as it ought to be studied!” With which con- 
cluding reflection on that grand object of her life, and of many other 
women’s lives too, the Toilette, Lady Molyneux rose from the depths of 
her fauteuil to go to confession. She had lately been received, with much 
solemnity in the Catholics, and much bewailing of the Protestants, into 
the bosom of the Roman Church; but whether she would remain there 
was a query, as twelve months before she had been as low as she could 
possibly go, and had gone to Exeter Hall, and, indeed, over the water to 
Surrey Chapel, with as much perseverance as she now drove to her be- 
loved révérend pére’s very elegant little chapel of Ste. Marie Réparatrice, 
who was certainly a cultivated and well-bred gentleman—more than can 
be said of all his heretical brethren across the Channel. 

That eloquent and handsome as orator, after the fatigues of the 
winter season, where the odour of his sanctity and the beauty of his long 
black eyes had procured him more worshippers, penitents, and devotees 








anes & with Madame de Viellecour. 
The 


taken refuge, too, in religious excitements, and chiefly 


in that particular and most amusing one, changing her confessors ; Cupid 
lurks so conveniently behind the grille of a confessional, where the little 


: 


the Dia 


be shrived as soon as his mischief is done. He was going 
de Viellecour’s charming villa, and, amongst many 


at 

the Duchesse had invited Lady Molyneux thither for a few days 

that lady’s departure for London ; and the Viscountess, telling her 

yo na Aa CR her protégée—which it was quite a 
Alma’s 


fame as a heroine of romance should not be true—asked 


ou to her also to that bijou among villas, poetically named 


Diaman du Forét. 

Alma went, leaving word with the porter at the house in the Champs 
Elysées to tell any gentleman that inquired for her that she was gone to 
stay with Lady —— at Madame de Viellecour’s, at her villa, the 

0 


Diaman du Forét, 


ntainebleau. Little as she knew of Sabretasche, 


the moment that. she saw him in the salons of the Molyneux’s hotel, 

and that he had recognised her kindly and courteously, she had asked 

him, with that fervent warmth which blended so strangely in her with 

her proud and refined delicacy, for De Vigne—for Sir Folko. Sabretasche 

robs the flush upon her cheeks the emotions which flitted, as all her 
“ 


and feelings did, across her expressive features, that that 


dangerous friendship had deepened, as he had predicted, into something 
eiiepeenanll menedemdenen tenth Shia, and spoke fully and earnestly 
in De Vigne’s praise, and told her of his gallantry, his daring, and the 
safety with which, despite his brilliant and reckless courage, he had come 
through it all; but he did not tell her of De Vigne’s illness, only men- 
tioning that he had been detained in Scutari, and would soon come home, 
through Paris. 

“ Is the curse of the marriage-tie to fall there, too?” thought Sabre- 


tasche. 


“ How will it end for them both ?” 


Alma went to Fontainebleau, and while in the brilliant salons of the 
Diaman du Forét, among some of the greatest belles and the most 
y pee wits of Paris, La Petite Tressillian was admired and sought for 

at unconscious and narneless fascination which her talents and her ways 
_ her over men; all she thought of was to escape by herself amidst the 

eauty of the forest, and under the shadow of its stately oaks, its sea- 
and the beautiful silver larches that fill the valleys of the Rocher 
‘Avon, give herself to that deep and rapturous iness which awoke 
for her at the mere thought of De Vigne’s return, as the sun bursts out in 


her 


all its glory after a long and dark tempestuous night. In proportion to 
‘abil; 


suffering in sorrow, was her sanguine and elastic 


It was 


when De Vigne arrived in Paris. 


Alma’s letter had sent new life and strength into his veins; from that 
hour he recovered, only retarded by that impatient and fiery nature which, 
unaccustomed to opposition or delay, chafed at the bodily weakness—that 


weakness at any time so great a trial to the strong man—which for the 
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first time controlled his will and kept him fettered and powerless. But 
with hope came fresh health and fresh vigour ; he recovered sufficiently to 
be moved on board the yacht of a man we knew, who, having come 
cruising about the Bosphorus, offered to give us a run to Marseilles. The 
sea air completed the recovery her letter had begun; he lay on the deck 
smoking, and breathing in with the fresh ethnertenied wind his old 
health and strength, and by the time the Sea-foam ran into the Mar- 
seilles harbour he was himself again, and would have been a dangerous 
foe for Vane Castleton to meet. At first he had meant to go at once to 
St. Crucis, for where Alma was, or what had become of her, he could 
not tell, since that letter was written on her sick-bed at Montressor’s 
house in Windsor. Then suddenly he remembered that the second letter, 
which he had sent back to her in such mad haste on seeing the address, 
which confirmed Carlton’s story, had been dated from the C 

,and thither he resolved to go, on the chance of finding her there 
before he went on to England. 

It was early morning when we reached Paris—a bright, clear, sweet 
spring morning in May. After the discomfort, the dirt, the myriad dis- 

bles of Constantinople; after the mud and rain and snow and 
cheerlessness of the Crimea; how gay and pleasant looked those lively, 
sunny, bustling streets of Paris, where everybody seemed de bonne 
humeur, where primroses and violets, cassi and lemonade, were being cried ; 
where Polichinelle was performing, and char-d-banes starting with light- 
hearted students for a day in the Bois du Boulogne; and everywhere 
around us were heard chattering, laughing, voluble and musical, that 
merry, silvery, pleasant language, as familiar to us as our own! What a 
contrast it was—a contrast very agreeable, let a man be ever so voué au 
tambour, after nearly two years such campaigning as we had tasted in the 
Crimea ! 

I drove at once to the English station. De Vigne wanted me no more, 
and they at home at Longholme were very impatient for my arrival ; 
evergreens, triumphal arches, October brewed at my birth, county con- 
gratulations, and every possible fatted calf, awaiting me under the friendly 
shadow of my dear old Buckinghamshire beechwoods. As I shook his 
hand as we parted, I saw he was impatient to be rid of me, and I saw on 
his face that eager, restless, passionate glow which told me he would never 
rest until he had found Alma Tressillian. How would it end, I wondered, 
as I rolled along in the chemin de fer to Calais? Did he ask himself so 
wise a question? Ifancy not. Never all his life long had he ever asked 
how any step in his career would end. If he had ever done so, that coarse 
and vulgar beauty, with her rouge, and her tinting, and her embonpoint, 
and her cruel glittering eyes, now drinking her coffee, with that dash of 
brandy in it she had copied from old Fantyre, reading the dirtiest of Le 
Brun’s stories, in her scarlet peignoir, before she attired herself regally, 
to be driven by little Anatole de Beauvoisier to a féte at Fontainebleau, 
would not have been called by Church and Law his Wife. 

“Est ce que Mademoiselle Tressillian démure ici?” he asked at the 
entrance of the hotel which Lady Molyneux had just vacated. 

“Non, monsieur. Elle est partit if y @ huit jours, et Miladi aussi 
Fontainebleau. Elles sont visiter chez Madame la Duchesse de 
Viellecour, @ sa maison de plaisance.” 
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* Quelle Miladi?” 
“ Miladi Molyneux, Madame le Vicomtesse.” 

“ On est la maison de plaisance?”’ 

«* A Fontainebleau; le Diaman du Forét, monsieur. Tout le monde le 
sait.” 

With which assurance the porter awaited his departure, to return to 
his plate of onion soup inside his den; and De Vigne, signing a fiacre, 
bade them drive him to the Gare for Fontainebleau. 

Minutes seemed to him hours; the train appeared to creep along its weary 
ironway ; everything was dark and strange to him. How Alma could pos- 
sibly have become acquainted with the Molyneux, still more reside with 
them, and go with me eee wee or “om aaploniad sarge 
appeared inexplicable. e devil of doubt again im. The 
letter that vowed her love to him had hee saltbih nearly two years 
before. Since then she might have changed; she might have loved some 
other; she might even have pledged herself to another man? He tor- 
tured himself with every form of dread and doubt, as the train dragged 
on through the campagne printaniére, till it stopped at Fontainebleau, 
the sun shining on the quiet French town, on the stately historic castle, 
on the deep majestic woods that hid in their bosom alike the loves of Henri 
Quatre, the beauty of Gabrielle d’Estrées, the death of the grand Condé, 
and the despair of the man who, abandoned alike by his courtiers whom 
he had tom ret his marshals whom he had created, and his people whom 
he had rescued from the bloody fangs of The Terror, signed the act of his 
abdication in the magnificent halls of his favourite palace ; where that child 
was baptised who has lived to restore his name and ascend his throne. 

The train stopped at Fontainebleau. De Vigne knew it well enough. 
He had often been there for gay summer fétes, where the time had passed 
with sparkling wine and evanescent wit and light laughter and ephemeral 
love, before his marriage had darkened his life. The train stopped, and 
he went at once to the Hétel de la Ville de Lyon, where, fifteen or 
sixteen years before, he remembered giving a brilliant dinner to Rose 
Luillhier, the then premiére danseuse of the Opéra, a gay, flippant 
little blonde, whom he had driven round in a four-in-hand by the Car- 
refous des Boux and Franchard to see the Roche qui Pleure, and had 
drunk champagne and sung Béranger songs, and enjoyed his Bacchanalia 
with all the joyous careless revelry of spirits undamped and unwearied. 

Now, Rose Luillhier was a faded, ugly, broken-down woman, who, fall- 
ing through a trap-door, and ruining her beauty for ever, had been glad 
to keep a mont de piété in a small way in a dingy, dark, loathsome hole 
in the Faubourg a’Enfer ; and he—he dared not trust his present; he 
dared not look at his future ! 

He went to the Ville de Lyon, and inquired the way to Madame de la 
Viellecour’s maison de plaisance. It lay on the other side of the forest, 
to the south-west, they told him, and they had not a carriage left in the 
coach-house, nor a horse in the stable, there were so many pleasure 
parties to the forest or the palace in this month. He went to the Londres, 
to the Nord, to the Aigle Noir, to the Lion d’Or; all their conveyances 
were hired. It was a saint’s day and a holiday in Paris, and numerous 
parties of every grade had come to spend the sweet spring-hours ia 
the leafy shades and majestic futailles of Fontainebleau. He went: 
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Nargein’s and to Bernard’s, in the Rue de France; but he could find 
no conveyance there. Impatient of delay, he asked how far it was 
to walk. 

“‘ Mais & peu prés sept kilometres, monsieur,” said the man of whom 
he inquired. ‘‘ Voyez donc, monsieur! Vous parterez par la Barriére 
de Paris, vous suiverez le chemin de chasse jusqu’ a la Batte des Aires, 
et alors vous prendrez Je sentier jusqu’ au forte du Gros Fouteau. Eh 
bien ! apres cela vous prendrez le sentier de l’Amitié et dans un quart 
dheure vous serez aux Gorges de la Solle aprés, monsieur———” 

De Vigne heard no more of the Frenchman’s voluble and bewildering 
directions ; a fierce oath broke from him under his breath as three car- 
riages swept past him. In the first sat a young Parisian lion, and the 
woman who called herself his wife. From under her parasol of pink silk and 
lace, as she leaned forward, full-blown, high-coloured, coarse, with a smile 
on her lips, and that vindictive triumph in her cruel eyes which he knew 
so well, he saw her face—that face unseen for eleven long years, since 
the day he had thrown her from him in the church at Vigne. He knew 
her in an instant, despite every alteration—and they were not few that 
time had made—and faint and sick he reeled against the wall of Nargein’s 
dwelling. 

Thinking of Alma, to see the Trefusis, the woman he so unutterably 
loathed, so fiercely hated! Was it prophetic that that she-devil should 
for ever stand between him and the better angel of his life? She knew 
him, too, for she started visibly; then she leant forward and bowed to him, 
with a cruel, mocking, fiendish smile. 

* Qui le diable est cet bel homme, Constance ?’’ asked Anatole de 
Beauvoisier. 

“* Mon mari,” answered the Trefusis, with her coarse, harsh laugh. 

Anatole had a great admiration for this handsome Englishwoman, yet 
he estimated her rightly enough to murmur to himself, “ Pauvre diable! 
je le plains!” 

A deadly sickness came over De Vigne, and a fierce ungovernable 
thirst for vengeance on her entered into him. He hated her so un- 
speakably. Great Heaven! how could it be otherwise? that woman 
who stood an eternal bar between him and love, and peace and honour! 

He broke from Nargein’s foreman with a hasty douceur of a gold five- 
franc, which took the stead of the thanks he could not utter for his be- 
wildering direction, and took the route by the Barriére de Paris, trusting 
to his memory to lead him right across the forest, for he had recollected 
the situation of the Diaman du Forét as soon as they had told him at 
the Ville de Lyon that a few years ago it had belonged to the Comte 
de Torallhier-Moreau, a man whom De Vigne had known, and with 
whom he had had more than one night of lansquenet and merry French 
wit at that same Diaman du Forét, then called the er de Diane. 
He followed the hunting-path that leads to the magnificent forest of 
the Grand Fouteau. It was now after noon, and the soft golden sun- 
light turned to bronze the giant bolls of the old oaks ms elms, and 
slept quietly on the soft green moss that carpeted the woodland. All 
around him was hushed in the heart of the great royal forest, the 
waters of the lakes were silent, the fountains fell with only a dreamy 
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and Murmur, the sunshine ‘trembled on the graceful silver bo 
“f the “Domes du Bonds.” and the birds were singing with a 
dued joy in the dense foliage of those shadowy avenues and futailles, that 
had used :to:echo with the-bay of hounds, the ring of horses’ hoofs, the 
mellow notes of hunting calls, when their sunny glades the gay 
courtiers of is de Valois, Henri de ‘and Louis de Bourbon 
had ridden for the pleasure of the Chasse and the Curée. All was 
silent round him, save for'the sweet musical murmur, nameless yet distin- 
guishable, .as-of the coming summer breathing its life and spirit into the 
tender leaves, the waving grasses, and the waters of lake and fountain, 
Jong chilled:and silenced by the iron touch of the winter. At an- 
other time the glory and beauty round him,—from the giant grandeur of 
_ the oake and beeches that:had flung their shadows on the brilliant 

of the mother:of the Vendéme, and the fair sad brow of the Mistress 
of Beurbon and of Bragelonne, to the merry hum of the joyous gnats 


born to:die to-morrow, dancing and whirling in the sunshine 
like'the ga Life that:from Philippe Je Bel to Louis Napoléon 
have held their rendezvous, their fates, their love-trysts, and their hunt- 


ing-parties in ‘the royal forest, group after group supplanting those that 
pass away—would have awakened and aroused him. But now the ve 
calm loveliness about him irritated and chafed him, for his soul was 
dark with ‘fiery passions and fierce thoughts, vain regrets and vehement 
desires, and his love for Alma Tressillian, his hate for the woman who 
bore his mame, and who had so foully cheated him, rioted within him 
like boiling oil and seething flame mingled together. He strode along 
through the hunting-path, edged on one side with brushwood and on the 
other with the great forest trees, only thinking sufficiently of the way he 
went to take the paths that bore to the north-west, where he knew, on 
leaving the forest, he should find the maison de plaisance somewhere 
between Fontainebleau and Chailly. He struck into the Fulaci du Gros 
Fonteau, knowing that, by keeping to his left, he should come upon the 
road to Chailly, brushing his way through the tangled forest-branches 
that had stood the sunshine and the storm of lengthened centuries. As 
he swung along, his eyes upon the ground, blind to all the beauty of 
the lands, he glanced upwards to put aside the boughs ; and—with 
an inarticulate cry, he sprang forward. 

Half sitting, half lying on the fallen trunk of a beech that had been 
struck by lightning a few days before, her hat on the grass beside her, 
the ra falling down through the thick branches on to her brilliant 
golden hair, and her delicate, intelligent, expressive features, expressive 
even in complete repose, and while her eyes, fixed on the turf at her feet, 
were veiled beneath her silky curling lashes, he saw once more the face 
that he had last seen lifted to his in the summer moonlight at St. Crucis 
nearly two years passed and gone! 

At the sound of the voice which, in the hum and murmur of societ 
and the solitude of the long night-watches, she had thirsted, ea | 
prayed to hear again, Alma looked up—in another moment she was in 
his arms, clinging to him as if no earthly power should ever part them; 
weeping passionate tears of joy, then laughing in her agony of gladness; 
her soft warm lips pressed to his, her hands clasped round his neck as 
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if she would never let him go from her again, while she had strength, or 
life, or power to keep him, while dizzy with the delirium of passion and 
of rapture that surged up in tenfold strength after those weary years of 
absence and of torture, he lifted her from the ground and held her in 
his passionate embrace, crushing her against his heart, their long and 
mute caresses more eloquent than words. Then Alma raised her face to 
his, flushing with a bright crimson glow, and fading to a marble white- 
mess, her eyes almost black with that eager joy which shone in them 
through their tears, her arms clinging closer sa | closer round him, her 
voice trembling with the love which her vehement Southern nature had 
poured out upon De Vigne. : 

“ You do not doubt me now? You know how I love you—only you ? 
You will never leave me again ?” 

“ Never, my God!—never!” And as he poured out upon her in his 
breathless caresses the passion which words were too cold and tame to 
utter, he forgot—for the time, utterly, entirely forgot—that cold, cruel, 
jeering, coarse, vindictive face that had passed him but an hour before, 
and—forgot, also, the tie that bound him. 

It was long ere they could summon calmness enough to talk of all 
that both had suffered in those long and weary months. Their joy was 
too deep for any effort at tranquillity ; all she cared for was to look up 
into his eyes, to murmur his name every now and then as if ‘to assure 
her of his presence, to lavish upon him with tears of joy that caressing 
and vehement fondness natural to her in all the abandon and fervour of 
her Italian blood ; all he cared for was to have such love poured out:on 
him ; to drink, after lengthened and unbearable drought, of the fresh 
sweet waters of human affection; to lavish on the only thing that he 
loved, and that loved him, all the pent-up well-springs of his heart: to 
hold her there close—close, so that none could come to rob him of her a 
second time—the one lost to him for so long ! 

Do you wonder at him? Go and travel in Sahara, across that great, 
dreary, blinding, shadowless, hopeless plain of glaring yellow sand, where 
you see no living thing save the vulture whirling aloft awaiting some dead 
camel ere it can make its loathsome feast ; travel with the thirst of the 
desert upon you, your throat parching, your eyes starting, your whole frame 
quivering with longing for the sinyple drop of water which your fellows 
fling away unvalued. When you came to the clear cool springs flowing 
with musical ripple under the friendly shadows of the banyans and the 
palms, would you have the courage to turn away and leave the draught 
untasted, and go back alone into the desert to die ? 

It was long before they could speak of what they had both suffered, 
and when she told him all, more fully than she could in writing, of Vane 
Castleton’s treachery and brutality, the dark fieree blood surged over 
his brow, and a gloom came upon his face which boded her foe no good. 

“‘ By Heaven ! if a man’s hand can revenge such things, he shall pay 
bitterly for his coward plot,” he muttered to himself. 

- What are you saying ?” asked Alma. 

He kissed the lips which he would not answer : 

“Do not ask, my darling. To think that dastard villain dared to lay 
his hand upon you wakes a devil in me. My God! to hear of sucha 
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brutal plot against what he loves best and holds most tenderly, would 
wake a milder man than I to fury. My darling, my precious one! to 
think that brute should have ventured to lure you in his hateful toils, 
should have polluted your ears with his loathsome vows, should have 
dared to touch your little hand with his——” 

He stopped; his fierce anger overmastered him. To think Vane 
Castleton had dared to insult her; to think his dastard love, which was 
poison to any woman, should have been breathed on her, on whom he 
would have had the summer wind never play too rudely ; to think that 
his hated kiss should have ventured to touch those soft warm lips, pure 
as ungathered rose-leaves, that were consecrated wholly to himself! De 
Vigne vowed bitterly to himself to revenge it as none of Vane Castleton’s 
deeds had been revenged before. 

“ Never mind it,” whispered Alma, caressingly. She had no fear of 
De Vigne’s darkest passions—indeed, they endeared him to her. ‘ Do 
not think of it. He is a bad man; but, since he could not part us, we 
may surely forgive him, or, at least, forget him? Now I have you back, 
I could pardon anything. When life is so beautiful and God’s mercy so 
great, one can rarely harbour hard thoughts of any one It is when we 
suffer that we could revenge.” 

He pressed her closer to his heart : 

“You are better than I, my little one !”’ 

“ No!” said Alma, passionately, “I am better than none; still less am 
I better than you, noble, generous, knightly as you are in thought and in 
deed, in heart and in soul. I loved and reverenced you before more than 
any woman ever did man, but since your courage, your suffering, your 
daring, your heroism, I love you more dearly, I reverence you more 
highly, if indeed it be possible, my love, my lord, my husband !” 

As the last word fell on his ear, De Vigne started as at a mortal wound 
from the steel! That title from her lips struck him keenly, bitterly as 
any sword-thrust !—to have to tell her he had deceived her, to have to give 
a death-blow to that unsuspicious confidence, that deep, true love, that 
radiant, shadowless happiness with which she clung to him, as if, now 
they were together, life had brought her a heaven upon earth, which no 
shadow would have power to cloud; to have to quench the light in her 
sunny eyes, and tell her that another called him by that name! 

The band that held both hers trembled; the warm, passionate glow 
faded off his face; his heart turned sick ; how could he tell her that for 
three long years the secret of his life had been withheld from her—that, 
married, he had gone to her as a free man—that, bound himself, he had 
won her love in all its depth and fervency—that, trusted implicitly, wor- 
pee entirely, he had gone on from day to day, from week to week, 
with that fatal tie unacknowledged, that dark and cruel secret uncon- 
fessed? And she looked up in his face, too, as she clung to him, with 
such a world of love and worship, such a glory of passionate and eager 
joy in her brilliant, loving eyes, that seemed never to weary of gazing 
into his! And he had to say to her: “ Your trust is unmerited. I have 
deceived you !” 

Never until that hour had De Vigne realised the whole horror, weight, 
and burden of the fetters the Church had lent its hand to forge eleven long 
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years before. Unconsciously and innocently the woman, who would have 
perilled her life to save him a single pang, struck a yet s r blow to 
the just-opened wound! Noticing the gloom that gathered in his eyes, 
Alma, to dispel, laughed, with ‘her old gay and childlike insouciance, 
which she had never felt before since the evening they had parted in the 
little studio at St. Crucis. 

“ Yes, Sir Folko, in one thing I am better than you. I have more 
faith! You could doubt and disbelieve your own Alma; you could 
think that, after loving you, she could desert, and forget, and betray you ; 
you could credit cruel reports that made her the most false, contemp- 
tible, loathsome of her sex—but J never dreamt of doubting you, though 
I might have done so. Sir Folko, I had stronger evidence still! But I 
trusted you, my lord, my love! I would have disbelieved angels had they 
come to wituess against you; in your absence none should dare to slander 
on to me; and if they had brought proofs of every force under the sun, 

would have thrown them in their teeth as falsehoods and forgeries, if 
they had stained your honour !” 
he spoke now with that vehement eloquence which always came to 
her when roused to any deep emotion or warm excitement; her eyes flashed, 
and her face glowed with love, and pride, and faith. Yet—every one of 
those noble and tender words quivered like a knife in his heart! He 
bent his head till his brow rested on her hair; and the man, whose iron 
nerves had not quailed, nor pulse beat one shade quicker, before the deadly 
flame blazing from the thirty guns at Balaklava, shuddered as he thought, 
“ How can I tell her I have deceived her!” Unconscious of the effect 
her words had on him, or the sting which lay for him in her noble and 
innocent trust, Alma went on—a glow of scorn, contempt, and haughty 
impatience at the memory passing over her face, with one of those rapid 
mutations of expression which gave her face one of its greatest charms : 

*“ Oh, Granville, how I hated that woman that Lord Vane sent to 
pretend to be your wife. He was very unwise not to choose some one a 
little more refined, and like what your wife might have been! She was 
such a bold, coarse, cruel-eyed woman, with not the trace of a lady in 
her, for all her showy, gorgeous dress. Who do you think she could 
have been? Some actress, I should fancy—should not you?—whom he 
paid to take the rdle, but she did it very badly.” And Alma laughed 
—a low, glad, silvery laugh—at the recollection! ‘ She was not much 
like a woman who had loved and lost you; there was not a shadow of 
regret, or tenderness, or softness in her when she spoke of you, and to 
think she should dare to take your name—should dare to presume to 
claim you! And she actually had the audacity to show me your name on 
that piece of paper that she called a marriage-certificate. I don’t know 
whether it was like one, for I never saw one; but they had written your 
name. Oh! Granville, how I hated her—the coarse, audacious, insulting 
woman, who dared to assume your name. I could have struck her—I could 
have done anything to her. She roused my ‘ devil,’ as you call it. If she 
had stayed another moment I should have rung for nurse to turn her out of 
the room. It sounds absurd to say so, for she was such a tall, dashing, 
would-be grandiose woman; but I do think she was afraid of me—she did 
not like me to look straight at her and detect her falsehoods. But I never 
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believed her, my own dearest—never for a moment. Thank God, my 
inane Gung Canty to: Giageae. yoni the ncn dat Gt ocerey 
in one passi to disgrace you with the doubt t coarse, 
re 2 your wife. Thank God, I was too worthy of 
ohms insult you, even with a thought of credence in her ill-laid 
ot : 
ee Stop; stop—for the love of Heaven—or you will kill me!” burst in- 
voluntarily from De Vigne. He felt as if his heart would break, his brain 
ive way, if she said another word to add to the coals of fire she was 
stat so innocently upon his head! Every word she uttered in her un- 
conscious gladness, in her noble faith, seemed to brand his soul with shame 
and suffering, which years would never have power to efface ;—to have to 
tell her her trust had been misplaced—to have to confess to her that the 
woman whom she truly thought would disgrace him was his wife—to have 
to listen to those fond, proud, trusting words, and answer them with what 
would quench and darken all her glad and generous faith, and, for aught 
he knew, turn from him for ever that love to which he clung with all the 
strength and passion of his nature! Proud, candid, worshipping truth as 
she did, would she love him still when she knew that for three long years 
that dark secret had been kept unspoken and unconfessed between them? 
Idolising and reverencing him as she did, thinking him matchless for 
honour, nobility, and stainless aristocracy of blood, and name, and cha- 
racter, could he hope to keep that idolatry, which was so dear to him, 
when she heard that he had allied himself to one whom even her slight 
knowledge of her had seen to be utterly unworthy and beneath him— 
when she heard that he, whose idol, like her own, had been honour, had 
kept hidden and shrouded from her the dark, inexorable bonds with which 
the marriage-tie had chained and weighed him down? 

Startled and terrified, she tried to look into his face; but his head was 
bent, so that she could see nothing save the blue veins swelling on his 
forehead. 

“ Granville, dearest, what have I said—what have I done? Speak to 
me, answer me, for Heaven’s sake !” 

He did not answer her. What could he say? The veins on his 
temples grew like cords, and all the glow of eagerness and passion, so 
bright on his face a few moments ago, faded away into that dead, grey 
pallor which had overspread his face upon his marriage-day. A vague 
and horrible terror came over the woman who loved him. She threw her 
arms round his neck ; she pressed her warm lips to his forehead, pale and 
lined with the bitter thoughts in his brain; she only thought of him 
then, never of herself. 

“ Granville, tell me, what have I said—I, who would give my life to 
spare you the slightest pain ?” 

He seized her in his arms ; he pressed her against his heart, throbbing 
to suffocation : 

“ y worshipped darling ! do not speak gently to me! That woman ts 
my wife!” 

It was told at last—the stain on his name, the curse on his life, the 
secret kept so long! Her face was raised to his; its fair, girlish bloom 
changed to his own bloodless and lifeless pallor, her eyes wide open, with 
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a vague, amazed horror in them. She scarcely understood what he had 
said; she could not realise it in the least degree. 

“ Your wife!”” she repeated, mechanically, after him. “ Your wife ! 
Granville, darling, you are jesting, you are trying me; it is not true!” 

He held her closer to him, and rested his lips on her golden hair; he 
could not bear to see those fond, frank eyes gaze into his with that pitiful 
terror, that haunting, pleading earnestness which would not believe even 
his own words against him ! 

“ God forgive me, it is true !” 

With a cry that rang through the old beech woods and oak coppices 
of the forest, Alma bowed down before the blow dealt to her by the hand 
that loved her best. She did not weep, like most women, but her heart 

sed almost long enough for life to cease. She gasped for breath; the 

rushed to her brain, crimsoning all her face, then left it white:and 
colourless as death. She pressed her hand upon her heart, straggling 
for breath, looking up in his face all the while, as a spaniel that its 
master had slain would look up in his, the love outliving and pardoning 
the death-blow. 

For the moment he thought he had killed her. Like a madman, he 
called. upon her name; he covered her blanched lips with caresses: pas- 
sionate enough to call back all their life and warmth; he vowed to 
Heaven that he loved her dearer than any husband ever loved his wife; 
that he hated the woman who bore his name, wretch, fiend, she-devil that 
she was! He called her his own, his love, his darling; he swore never 
to leave her while his life lasted; he besought her, if ever she had cared 
for him, to look at him, and tell him she forgave him! 

She did not shrink from him a moment, but clung the closer to him, 
breathless, trembling, quivering with pain, like a delicate animal after a 
cruel blow, her heart throbbing wildly against his. She looked up in his 
face with that passionate love which would never change to him nor 
desert him : 

“Forgive you! Yes, what would J not forgive you! But——” 

Her voice broke down in convulsive sobs, and she lay in his arms 
weeping unrestrainedly, with all the force and vehemence of her nature; 
while he bowed his head over her, and his own bitter, scorching tears fell 
on her bright golden hair. He let her weep on and on, her strongest and 
deepest feelings pourmg themselves out in that resistless tide of emotion 
which with her never relieved, but rather increased, her suffering. He 
could not speak to her; he could only clasp her tighter and tighter to 
him, murmuring broken, earnest words of his agonised remorse. 

Once she looked up at him with those radiant eyes, from which he 
had quenched the light and glory : 

“ You do not love her, Granville? You cannot!” 

There was her old passionate vehemence in the question—as pas- 
sionately he answered her : 

“Love her! Great Heaven! no word could tell you how I hate her ; 
how I have hated her ever since that cursed day when she first took m 
name, to stain it and dishonour it. My precious one! my hate for her is 
as great as my love for you; greater it cannot be!” 

‘And yet—she is your wife! Oh God have pity on us!” 
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Her lips turned white, as if in bodily pain, her eyes closed, and she 
shivered as with great cold. 

He pressed her against his heart; t of suffering stood upon 
his brow. It was an y greater than death to him to see the misery 
on her young, radiant and to know that he had brought it there— 
he who have sheltered her from every chill breath, guarded her 
from every touch of the sorrow common to all human kind. 

“Would to Heaven I had died before my selfish passions brought the 
shadow of my curse on your young head,” he muttered, as he bent over 
her. “Alma, you forgive me—but you cannot love me after I have 
deceived you. You cannot love me, false as I have been to my own idol 
of truth and honour. God knows I meant no deliberate wrong. I went 
on and on from day to day, till what had been at first merely distasteful to 
tell, became at last impossible! Answer me; can your affection survive 
the bitter wrong I have done it? Can you love me though I fall from 
your ideal, though I have sunk so low ?” 

Breathless he waited for her answer—breathless and trembling, his 
face white as hers, his firm and haughty lips quivering with suspense, 
his head bent and humbled, as he made one of the hardest, yet one of 
the noblest confessions a proud man can ever make—“ I was wrong /” 

She lifted her face to his, so true to the generous and faithful and un- 
swerving love that, two years before, she had promised him, that even in 
= first bitterness of her grief her thought was of him and not of her- 

“Love you? I must love you while my life lasts. Nothing could 
change me to you; if you were to err, to alter, to fall as low as man can 
fall, you would but be the dearer to me; and if all the world stoned and 
hooted you, J would cling the closer to you, and we would defy it, or 
endure it—together !” 

She spoke again, with her old vehemence, her arms twining close about 
his neck, her lips soft aud warm against his cheek, her eyes gazing up 
into his, dark and brilliant with the impassioned love that was the life of 
her life; then—the passion faded from her eyes, the glow from her face; 
with a convulsive sob her head drooped upon her breast, and she fell 
forward on his arm, weeping hopelessly, wearily, agonisedly, as I saw 
a woman in the Crimea weep over her husband’s grave. 

“God help me! I do not know what I say. If I am wrong, tell me; 
if I sin, slay me—but cease to love you I cannot !” 
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AmoneG the most recent of the French Anglophobists who devote their 
abilities to collecting the worst features of the worst prejudices which 
have for so many ages tended to separate-—far more effectually than fifty 
Channels—the two most civilised nations of the jworld, is M. Hector 
Malot, the author of “ La Vie Moderne en Angleterre,” as good a hater 
as any of his predecessors, and a still more amusingly ferocious denouncer 
of English institutions, manners, and habits. 

“ To criticise the English,” says this modern Hector, “is no difficult 
task, for with them strength and weakness, reason and insignificance, 

deur and ridicule, keep so closely pace with one another, as to be 
constantly stumbling. And in a country in which royalty has the honours 
but not the power; in which the greatest amount of liberty in political, 
is united to the most narrow intolerance in private life; in which a pro- 
found interest in religious speculations is allied to the pitiless pursuit of 
material gratifications; in which right belongs to every one, but its abuse 
to afew privileged persons; in a society in which respectability is synony- 
mous with fortune, and misery with infamy; in which falsehood is a 
virtue, and candour disgraceful; where egotism constitutes the social, 
and hypocrisy the moral law; in a city where the hearth is a school of 
honour, and the street a school of prostitution ; contrasts force themselves 
upon the eyes of the stranger, even when he does not profess to be 
an observer, and they are naturally rendered by mild or cruel critics, 
in accordance with his disposition, or by bitter or pleasant ridicule, in 
accordance with his temper.” 

Arrived in England, our hero threw down his gauntlet in Leicester- 
square. It was “de rigueur” that it should be so. The habitués of his 
café, he says, had a withered, faded appearance ; their clothes were dirty 
or ragged, and their linen told plainly that they had not spent the night 
in bed. Seated at empty tables, they talked politics, for they wished to 
be considered as political victims. These gentlemen played at dominoes 
for breakfast, for the master had that day positively refused accepting any 
more bad half-crowns. It was therefore Sethewdu in Leicester-square. 

Our traveller was, however, relieved from the fraternity of Leicester- 
square nationalities by discovering that the English have not the jealous 
love for the interior which the French possess, and hence they let apart- 
ments and bedrooms—an act that appeared to our visitor as utterly in- 
compatible with “the religion of the hearth.” The “comfortable” of 
which the English boast so much of is, he also declares, unknown in these 
lodgings. ‘The carpet is the only furniture. 

A carpeted home obtained, then, with, we will suppose, a bed, although 
declared to be non-existent, as well as chair and table, the next thing is to 
visit London. But here a new difficulty confronts the stranger. London 
is “immensity in uniformity” (a Frenchman will sacrifice meaning, common 
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sense, anything, for the sake of what he deems to be an epigram); to ex- 
plore it, one must walk for ever, and there are no resting-places—no cafés 
or Boulevard chairs. True, there are public-houses o gin-palaces—the 
latter admirable places for studying the “ characteristic of London” 
—but they have no seat; people stand up at a bar, and the monotony of 
the place is only relieved by “scenes de boxe.” Some taverns have, 
however, parlours and boxes, and if the stranger “ has.a good pronuncia- 
tion, and does not displease the publican, he may sometimes succeed in 
getting himself served.” The of this is endorsed by the history of 
some Frenchmen who were maltreated at a public-house by a brute of 
a Francophobist, more practical and little less hostile than some of the 
most inveterate of Anglophobists. There are cigar-divans where a man 
a sit and read a paper, but they are few in number, and difficult to 
D 

To a Frenchman accustomed “to the luxuries and liberties of restau- 
rants,” the greatest of all annoyances are the English eating-houses. 
Little is to be obtained save roast beef and mutton, and it is boiled after 
it is roasted, as is the case also with the fish. Every one seasons for 
himself ; salad, or rather certain herbs that are qualified as such, is de- 
voured with a sauce that burns like vitriol, and is kept in a serpent-like 
flask. Oil is not used; it is not adapted to English “throats” (not to 
English palates); and this said herbage is eaten with the fingers, forks 
being reserved for cheese and oranges! There is also rhubarb pastry, 
the crust of which is “as heavy as lead and as sticky as a bit of soap.” 
Then these insulars have no confidence ; they require the money for beer 
before they will procure it for their customers. There are dining-rooms 
where tablecloths and napkins are provided, but they are rare. At night 
the oyster-rooms light up, and pleasure and debauchery that have been 
seeking for one another all day long at length meet, and the liveliest 
hours of the saddest of cities are inaugurated. 

The stranger's difficulties im exploring London are increased by the 
great length of the streets, which are only named at the extremities, even 
when a mile or two in length, and by the frequent repetition of the same 
name. The cab-horses are admittedly superior to those of Paris, but the 
cabmen are more extortionate, and the distances more puzzling. The 
omnibus-conductors hail strangers by calling out “ Hop! hop!” and if 
they are not.so insolent as their brethren of Paris, it is not from con- 
siderateness, but simply from competition. They also seldom give 
strangers their proper ge. The only way is “to be stern with the 
conductors, and even a little insolent. It is quite the thing to be insolent 
in London ; to be so, indeed, is to be thoroughly English.” 

The steam-boats are the cheapest and most + men conveyances, and 
their penny fares soothed even Hector's irritation. 

“ Ouly embark at London-bridge upon a penny steam-boat, ascend the 
river to Chelsea, passing beneath those: bridges, marvellous in their 
strength and boldness, which unite the two cities, in the midst of ships, 
that cross one another [above bridges!] between banks with lofty cranes 
and forests of smoking chimneys; or embark at London-bridge and 
descend the_arm of the sea, in the midst.of ships arriving from all the 
countries in the world, pass the docks, enlivened by the flags of all 
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nations, go as far as Gravesend—pretty town embosomed in meadows— 
and he who has a grudge against the English, or feels himself unjust 
against England, will come back in a different disposition, and he will 
understand a part of the strength and grandeur of the country, The 
Thames will have accomplished that miracle.” 

The daily papers come next under review. The superiority of the 
French daily papers over the English, we are told, consists in the former 
being literary, and in the circumstance that “ moral and artistic interests” 
are ted in them by the side of political and material interests, 
The only superiority that the English papers can lay claim to is that they 
have no romances. Magnitude, foreign and home correspondence, free 
discussion, the telegraphic wire, the most varied and extensive organisa- 
tion in the world, are passed over for the sake of a misrepresentation, for 
it is perfectly needless to dwell upon the fact that the moral and artistic 
interests of the public are most carefully watched over by the English 
press. Without saying a word in disparagement of the ability shown by 
the French press, we may be permitted to assert that the particular 
claim to superiority here laid down has no foundation whatever. In fact, 
there is not a daily paper issued in Great Britain that has any claims as 
such, that does not contain discussions relative to moral and educational, 
and artistic and industrial interests, or reports of discussions. relating to 
such. 

There is a better foundation for the assertion that England has no 
modern dramatic literature, and that it is the French theatre that has 
killed the English. But this is only true to a certain extent; and M, 
Hector Malot himself admits that French manners sincerely expressed 
are not English manners. Weare, besides, emancipating ourselves from 
the French theatre to a great extent. ‘‘ The Colleen Bawn,” “ The Octo- 
roon,”’ “ Our American Cousin,” “Peep o’ Day,” “ Black Sheep,” and 
other recent productions, have, we hope, inaugurated a new order of 
things. 

The English, according to the same authority, never amuse themselves, 
never relax their marble faces or thaw their icy hearts save at a hanging 
match, and even then, according to Ingoldsby, they go to sleep. But 
there is an exception, and that is the Derby-day—“ the true national feast 
and the carnival of England.” The English are for once enthusiastic; 
but the spectacle is not a fine one, “forall these men, who have for object 
the amelioration of the chevaline race, think little of amelioratin 
themselves, and most assuredly are they much less handsome, and 
i arr much less ‘ distingués,’ than the animals they busy themselves 

ut !’’ 

Hector is mounted. Not on oneof those animals so much superior 
to the specimens of English humanity seen at Tattersall’s—he might, 
perchance, have been a little disconcerted—but on the box of a chariot. 
At the Elephant and Castle a hole was opened into the back panels. It 
was but a small hole, but somebody in the rear betted that, small. as it 
was, he could touch it. He did so, and succeeded at the same time in 
enlarging it. By the time thecarriage arrived at Epsom it had no longer 
any body—nothing but the box remained. “The vehicle had become a 
target, and the target was soon carried away.” The playful: charioteers 
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on the high road must surely have known whom the chariot was con- 
veying to the Downs. With all these drawbacks, the road, we are told, 
is preferable to the rail, and if handfuls of flour are thrown in your face, 
the young ladies cast flowers at you from the wayside gardens, wishing 

ou @ pleasant journey. Sentimental and Arcadian young ladies ! had we 

n a romancer, we might, perchance, have seen you too. At last comes 
the race itself. “The soil, dry and hard, resounds beneath the hoofs. 
Marquis is ahead. No, it is Buckstone. No, it is ‘Caractatus!’ Thena 
real frenzy bursts forth, the joy of savages! These faces are no longer of 
marble, these hearts are no longer of ice. Madness reigns supreme. 
They dance, they stamp. The mingled gladness and cupidity are hor- 
rible. The stranger stands ashamed, terrified !’’ The race over, and “ the 
women, their hair dishevelled, drink toasts to their friends in the dis- 
tance,” wooden dolls are thrown at one another’s heads, and the return, 
more savage and bacchanalian than even the journey thither, commences. 
The race-course is left to the night tramps, who pick up the crusts of 
pastry, empty bottles, and ends of- cigars. “It is the festival of 
misery.” 

The impressions produced by most things depend mainly upon the 
mental condition of the individual. The most beautiful scenery would 
have no charms to a seared heart; the most noble work of art would be 
lost upon a clodhopper. So the enthusiasm of a vast English multitude 
would touch no chord in the heart of an uncompromising Anglophobist. 
He would see nothing in it but cupidity, folly, and savagery, and he 
would stand ashamed and terrified at feeling that he was in the world and 
not of it—a thing wrapped up in venom, where all around was genial 
warmth and expansive gaiety. 

After the passion for horses comes, we are told, that for cricket and for 
pedestrianism. ‘As soon as the British flag floats in a country, cricket 
is introduced there.” The game had its origin, we are also informed, in 
the “jeu de paume,” as played in France two hundred years ago. 
Pugilism, we should no doubt likewise be assured, was introduced five 
hundred years ago with French pug-dogs. Pedestrianism has, we are 
also told, its “ glory and its fanatics.” But racing “is a mere pretext for 
speculation ;” cricket is “ an exercise which consists in fatiguing oneself, 
and obtaining so much the more pleasure as perspiration is most 
abundant.” ‘ Regattas are a carnival, at which the object sought for is 
the most outrageous costume” (true, at all events, at Asniéres) ; and 
“the boxe” is “the ignoble massacre of those who are frightened at 
swords and pistols.” There is, however, one little recommendation to all 
these national imbecilities. They are admitted to develop physical force, 
to stay off illness, and to combat idleness. “To a people who have come 
to neglect all corporeal exercises to only over-excite the brain, these 
results,” says the Hector of the Intellect, “‘ deserve, it appears to me, the 
trouble of being signalised. To do is not the perfection of success, there 
is also to resist and to endure. Physical force is of use for this, and we 
should do well to give it some bes maven in France.” 

The scene presented from the windows of a railway carriage on the 
arches of the Blackwall Railway, or even on that portion of the Eastern 
Counties Railway which passes through the old homes of the expatriated 
French Protestant silk-weavers, is not one in which an Englishman can 
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take a pride. To any one anxious to detect our weak points and strike 
home, there at least he cannot fail. And our Gaulish Hector has fully 
availed himself of the advantage ground. 

“What one sees, when the train does not go too quick, is horrible. 
The yards, which are rather wells between four walls, green with humidity, 
are encumbered with nameless filth ; children, fowls, and pigs grope about 
in vile cloaca. Rags without form or colour hang over the streets, upon 
poles and ropes, waylaying the sun and dropping feetid drops. Beds are 
put out at the windows to dry. An abortive population, only half clothed 
in rags, pale with hunger, with all kinds of privations and vices, rove in 
the streets.” The picture is overcharged, but even if not so, it would 
still be painful to think of; and what is more outrageous to our sense of 
justice is that, owing to the want of a better equalisation of poor-rates, 
these very parishes, without means, are paying four or five shillings in the 
pound, while the residents in St, George’s, Hanover-square, are only 
paying sixpence. 

Curiously enough, the outward aspect of the South Kensington Museum 
was for a long time that of a stable or barn, and M. Hector Malot has 
not neglected to signalise the fact—‘ une remise, un hangar si |’on 
veut ;” but he can afford to describe, on the other hand, the reading- 
room of the British Museum as an improvement upon those of Paris. 
Hector, intrepid as he is in international assaults, appears, like his 
brother-warrior, Achilles, to have his weak point. He a been mani- 
festly most sensitive upon the fact that at Paris he had to traverse a long 
gallery, in the presence of one hundred and fifty to two hundred readers, 
who examined him with looks of very little benevolence, up to the 
librarians, “ who are always so busy that it requires a vast amount of 
courage to disturb them, and when you venture to do so, they look 
thunderbolts at the interrupter.”’ Only imagine Hector humbled by a 
little Jack in office, with his hair on end and a pen behind his ear! Why, 
he should learn ‘the boxe,” and he would then understand that it is 
possible to chastise impertinence without becoming a man-slayer. ‘‘ The 
English,” he admits, “ have borrowed many of their ameliorations from 
strangers, but they have impressed them with a seal of perfection that is 
now worthy of study.” So it is with “the boxe :” the art was intro- 
duced into this country from the practice of French goats (boucs and 
bouques) butting at one another; but it has been brought to so great a 
perfection as to be now fully worthy of study, and we should be much 
pleased at seeing the Gaulish Hector enjoying an introductory round or 
two with a professor of the noble art of self-defence. He would then 
smile at the contemptuous looks of the one hundred and fifty readers, and 
retort, with a haughty air of defiance, the thunder of the miniature Jupiter 
of the library. 

England is, we are informed, suffering from a strange malady—one 
which, without being actually dangerous, still tends to impoverish it at 
every access. This malady is “a panic,” and, if at all justifiable, it 
ought to be so, not from the bounce of a few French colonels, but from 
the fact that the sight of the Foot Guards and of the Horse-Guards pro- 
voked impressions on our Gaulish Hector which “ were anything but 
martial.” When a very little boy, we saw the English Foot Guards march- 
ing through a French fortified town. The crowd rushed to the door- 
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ways, and the general observation we heard was, “ What! are those the 
men ‘who beat our Imperial Guard?” The impression we received, 
although, as before said, a little boy, was, that it is not always the 
attenuated form, the wasp-like waist, the furrowed face, the padded 
breast, the jaunty, bellicose air, the ferocious expression, and the ex- 
| of hirsute accompaniments of the model “ Grenadier de la 
Garde,” that constitutes the strongest or the bravest man ; but all nations 
have a certain ‘type of military perfection, and they never can associate 
the idea of military prowess with any other. We will concede to Hector, 
then, this smile at the British Grenadier; and he is perfectly right in 
saying ‘that the English mind is not bellicose. “The Englishman is 
“7 cold, considerate; although brave, he never fights but at the last 
extremity, when he cannot do otherwise; but then he fights bravely. 
The Englishman neither loves the clinking, nor the noise, nor the parade, 
nor the feathers, nor the warlike scenic getting-up, so much in favour with 
us.” Quite true. Dr. Knox, the eminent ethnologist, has also said: 
“The Saxon despises soldiering ; the proper field for action of the Saxon 
is the ocean.” But we are not pure Saxon, and there are many bellicose 
men even with Quaker hats amongst us. The real reason why soldier- 
ing is despised is because the soldier’s pay is inadequate, and his status in 
society is not raised. It is probable that something will yet be done by 
the introduction of soldiers’ homes, institutes, and other movements 
calculated to improve the moral of the men, to better the condition of 
the English soldier. M. Hector Malot, who vilifies everything that 
is English simply because it is so, actually expresses his preference for 
the system of conscription over that of voluntary enlistment. He felt 
nothing but pity, he says, for the poor devils whom he saw enlisting in 
the taverns in the purlieus of Westminster. “1 prefer,” he adds, “the 
resignation of our conscripts putting their hand in the urn to these volun- 
tary recruits, with their factitious joy, made up of ale, gin, and money.” 
As to the volunteers, the organisation of this body, which might have 
been “ so fine and so grand,” “was vitiated in its very principle by the 
spirit of pride and caste.’ It is, however, admitted to be an efficient 
force ; it is remembered that France repelled the invader from the fron- 
tiers in ’92, and conquered in Italy, with volunteers. Hopes are even 
expressed that the system will so far supersede the regular army as to 
reduce the budget, when it will have the same effect in France. We wish 
it were so; but did Imperial France reduce the budget by diminishing 
the regular army before the volunteers were called into existence? If 
not, what reason has Hector to believe that it would do so if our regular 
army was suppressed ? 

“The Terrible Sunday”’ is the heading of a seventh chapter, and the 
puritanical fanaticism of some Sabbatarians would almost justify the 
epithet. A Frenchman, however, cannot understand that it is a posi- 
tive pleasure and relief with most people in this country to enjoy a quiet, 
meditative Lord’s Day. The sense of devotion is wanting in his nature. 
M. Hector Malot cannot even associate the idea with that of the prac- 
tical ee of liberty. The system, he says, casts a stranger, who 
has no home or relations, into an amount of ennui which rises to exaspe- 
ration. He avers, under the infliction of this exasperation, that it is all 
hypocrisy: people, he says, have a romance under their Bible. One 
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Sunday he told his landlady he was going to the country. He left her 

“perusing her Bible. Returning, however, accidentally, a short ‘time 
afterwards, she was busy nailing down his carpet! The English, we are 
told, not only take a pleasure in knocking in nails on a Sunday, but 
they also find an especial recreation in burying their relatives and friends 
upon that particular day. It saves having two gloomy days in one week, 
and they keep the bodies any length of time to secure so desirable a 
result. A burial also affords an excuse for a pleasant(!) excursion in 
the country, instead of going to church. The street-preachers, it appears, 
constitute a kind of Sunday spectacle and entertainment. All who have 
an easy tongue and “ an batons saliva ””—lords, shoemakers, and 
tailors—especially tailors—take a part in these performances, which, 
“more than any others, make England kmown to us with all its gran- 
deur and all its pettiness.” These street-preachers preach anything— 
mormonism, socialism, the religions of old or modern times—anything 
that ever emanated from the brains of people mad with “ religiosity.” 
Sometimes they are bonneted, at others they have slops thrown upon 
them. This adds to the fun of the thing. M. Hector Malot says he 
could write a volume of stories in reference to the curious preaching 
scenes that he has witnessed. Whilst he denounces these open-air pre- 
dications as “‘ grotesque and revolting,” M. Hector Malot admits that, while 
religious liberty is inscribed on the French constitution, it is only prac- 
tised in England. 

French romances, Hector tells us, being founded on love and adultery, 
it is supposed that these two ingredients enter largely into the construc- 
tion of French society, whereas English romances, always representing 
virtue triumphant in marriage, the contrary is supposed to be the case 
in England. Yet it is in reality the opposite that is the case—the Eng- 
lish, as proved beyond controversy by the revelations of the Divorce 
Courts, are the flagrant criminals, the French the really virtuous. Only 
French romances are candid and sincere; the English romances are 
hypocritical. English girls, we are further informed, have no other idea 
but that of marriage. “In France every woman is made by her mo- 
ther and her husband ; in England she is made by the husband she has 
missed—that is to say, by experience.” ‘ Marriage, which gives inde- 
pendence to our young girls, takes it away from the English woman.” 
We do not precisely fathom what is implied here by the idea of a wife’s 
independence. Surely not that which would be superficially deduced 
from it? Hector, however, admits that although he should prefer love to 
that sense of duty which he says regulates all things in England, that mo- 
desty is a genuine characteristic of the English female, that both coun- 
tries err in their manner of comprehending the nuptial tie; and that ‘if 
the English would only ally themselves to French women, and the 
French to English women, a race would spring from such unions that 
would astonish the world that it would dominate !” 

The omnipotence of British society, its nature, its pretensions, and its 
creed, are, according to the same authority, best manifested in its litera- 
ture. Thackeray, for example, he describes as a satirist, a caricaturist, 
and a moralist; but he is obliged to model his attacks upon a corrupt 
society by the exigencies of that very society itself. ‘To please the 

puritans, he becomes a puritan, and his characters are all either vicious 
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or virtuous—not as in nature, with vice and virtue commingled. He lays 
all the vice at the doorways of the aristocracy, and he brings types of 
goodness and tenderness from out of the middle classes to contrast with 
those specimens of a profligate humanity ; but, unendowed with passion, 
and untouched by any artistic inspiration, his works are hence mono- 
tonous as so many sermons, his scenes are so many demonstrations, and 
his actors so many puppets, whose duty it is to exhibit such and such a 
moral truth. It is thus that a romancer, who has painted with a remark- 
able vigour the sins of the aristocracy, the isolation of classes, family 
divisions, the humiliations of hypocrisy, and the triumphs of material 
interests over those of the mind, has all his works vitiated by the des- 
potism of society. The criticism is not perfectly clear, but we give it 
as it is. ° 

It isthe same thing with Dickens. The French critic avers, that whe- 
ther he really partook of the moral ideas which rule all things in England, 
or that he wished to conquer his public, he adopted them at once, and 
was prodigal of concessions and flattery to everything that is English— 
religion, morals, and manners. But when he had gained his footing he 
began to enlarge the domain of art. He flagellated hypocrisy in the 
person of Pecksniff, and ridiculed pride in Dombey; and, gaining inde- 
pendence with strength, he has subjected'whole classes, and especially the 
manufacturing classes, the aristocracy, and even the Church, to whole- 
sale chastisement. Uninfluenced by the national hypocrisy, Dickens, 
we are told, would have been one of the greatest romancers; and even 
now, while his qualities are his own, his defects are those of the country 
he lives in, and that tyrannises over him. What is wanted, as in Thac- 
keray, is described as “passion.” Our writers, we are told, ‘dare not 
remove the vine-leaf which English prudery has chastely placed upon 
the human figure.” And perhaps it is better it is so. 

We will spare our readers the infliction of details, which can be only 
painful to them, of pictures of London by gas-light, as viewed by a 
stranger in the Haymarket and the purlieus of Leicester-square. Such a 
stranger ought not to forget that male and female foreigners play no 
small part in the orgies nightly enacted in those neighbourhoods. 

To turn from these painful themes, M. Hector Malot passed, he says, 
through three changes of disposition during his brief sojourn in the 
British metropolis ; first, he was all astonishment at the crowd, noise, and 
bustle, from which he sought refuge upon the Thames. This was suc- 
ceeded by a state of ennui, induced by thinking that this crowd was 
always doing the same thing, and that he could get nothing but spongy 
bread and fat meat. (‘The meat of the English races of cattle and sheep 
he declares to be much inferior to that of the French races.) And this 
state of mind gave way, with a further initiation, to curiosity. London, 
he found, upon the whole, to be no city at all, but an agglomeration of 
suburbs and villages. It had one or two works of architecture, and no 
end of rubbish ; the new Houses of Parliament are only good for a cork 
model ; Trafalgar-square is as despicable as it is pretentious ; the Duke 
of Wellington is pointing at the White Horse Cellar (this solves a pro- 
blem often proposed—what is he pointing at ?); and Nelson has a rolled 
eable behind him, which looks like anything else but a cable! Whatever 
we have is, further, buried in soot and damp. The houses, in consequence 
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of these sad results of coal combustion and a moist climate, are always 
being whitewashed, painted, or stuccoed, as are also the trees, and, with 
time, it is ex that the same attention will be paid to flowers and 
fruit. This is not impossible at the Horticultural Gardens at Kensing- 
ton. Nothing, however, was more annoying than to cross the Parks with 
the idea of getting into the country and to find that the town still la 

beyond them. London was then y Snvaad to have no suburbs. This. 
may appear paradoxical, but it is not so in a Frenchman’s sense of the 
word. To him suburbs are the abode of misery. There being no octroi 
in London, the poor dwell in the heart or on the flanks of the metropolis 
itself ; and there are, therefore, no suburbs to London in a French point 
of view. ‘There are, however, different ‘‘ quarters,”’ and each has its. 
characteristics. The people of Chelsea and Brompton, we are told, ape 
the aristocracy. This is also the case with Bayswater and Paddington. 
Those who prefer comfort to appearances dwell in St. John’s-wood. 
“ Islington is religious; Camden-town calm.” With this last familiar 
remark we shake hands with our amusing photographer of London. 
Before starting, he went up “ Primrose-hill” to see the metropolis, and 
the obdurate fog naturally objected to the proceeding; but, as he came 
down, he said to himself, that “a people who had power and perseverance, 
although not endowed with ideas to the same extent, was still a great 
— ; and that the qualities which give force and success are, it is to 

regretted, most exclusive.” 





THE EMIGRANT GIRL. 
BY MRS. ALFRED MUNSTER. 


To each well-remembered corner she bade a last farewell, 

As she left the quiet cottage where she never more should dwell ; 
She wept beside the smoke-stained hearth, now desolate and cold, 
Where the dead and distant gathered in the happy days of old; 
But she wept and lingered longer than in all the rest beside 

In the still, deserted chamber where her gentle mother died. 


She went forth in the sunshine that was streaming over all, 

And she plucked a spray of ivy from the grey and mossy wall ; 

The robin poured his liquid song from where, beneath the eaves, 

His tiny nest was hidden in the shining ivy leaves, 

And she said, “‘ Ah thou wilt still be here, for years and years to come, 
But I must go for ever from my childhood’s happy home.” 


She looked up to the mountains, the “ everlasting hills,” 

She heard the sighing of their heath, the rushing of their rills, 

She saw the rowan berries bend their coral clusters down, 

And the wild and lonely moorland stretch onward bare and brown, 

And tears rushed to her aching eyes, tears from the heart’s deep springs, 

For the hills, and moor, and rowans were to her familiar things. 
Feb.—vou. CXXVII. NO. DVI. Q 
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She had grown up in their shadows, many a long bright summer day 
Had she rambled with her brothers through the glens that ’mid them lay ; 
Well she knew the rocky hollows where the purple foxglove bloomed, 
And the scented tufts of the wild thyme the ing air perfumed ; 
Well she knew the grassy dingles where the fairy-flax grew best, 

And the plume-like ferns beneath the thorns that hid the linnet’s nest. 


She gazed upon the river that rolled gleaming in the sun, 

And too faithfully her heart recalled the false and faithless one 
Who had told his love beside it, where the dark green alders grow, 
In the stillness of an autumn eve, now long and long ago, 

For his faith was hers no longer, and by that very tide 

Where his troth to her was plighted, dwelt he with another bride. 





She turned from the bright waters, for her sore heart could not brook, 
Upon one low roof peeping through the clustered trees to look, 

For his words were on a otten, still she seemed their tones to hear, 
And in the dreams of night and day he breathed them in her ear, 

Yet she knew he was another’s, and that she to him was nought, 

And her bitter parting sorrow was more bitter for the thought. 


She sought the quiet churchyard where her mother’s ashes slept, 
And on the low and daisied mound in agony she wept : 
“Mother! mother! ’tis the last time that I shall kneel to pray 
Beside your grave, your darling is going far away, 

And my dust shall never mingle with hers who gave me birth— 
I must perish among strangers, and be laid in alien earth.” 


She culled the honeysuckles that put their red lips forth, 

And gathered from the little mound a sod of grassy earth : 
“Twill be with me in the storm upon the wild Atlantic wave, 
*T will be with me in the coffin when they lay me in the grave.” 
She pressed her lips upon the grave where all that loved her lay, 
And then to face a strange new world the orphan turned away. 


She shall dwell among strange people, she shall see the mighty woods, 
And the grand majestic rivers, with their broad and foaming floods, 
But the valley, and the rowans, and the fields of yellow corn, 

And the mountain shadows resting on the cot where she was born, 
Shall be with her in her musings, at morn, and noon, and eve, 

And she ne’er can love her distant home like that she now must leave. 


By the golden light of memory, the dreams of the old time 
Shall dim the real things of life in that far distant clime ; 
Old friends, old haunts, and, more than all, the first love dead and gone, 
Whate’er may be her future fate, shall stand apart alone,— 

The maple groves shall echo to the old immortal songs, 

That music which to Ireland’s soil and Irish hearts belongs, 

Those strains we hear at even, when the sun is sinking low, 

And homeward from the meadows bands of weary mowers go, 

With the yearning of home-sickness she shall weep and sing them yet, 
And her own dear land and youthful days. she never can forget. 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF CALVIN.* 


CaLvIN was born at Noyou, in Picardy, on July 10, 1509. His 
father, Gerard Chauvin, was notary apostolic and secretary to the bishop, 
and was well respected by the clergy. His son was educated for the 
Church, and from an early date dis layed a serious character, and his 
father secured him a better education than was usual at that period 
among the citizen class, by placing him in the family of a Seigneur de 
Mommor, and as the expense was heavy, he obtai for his son, then 
twelve years of age, a chaplaincy called La Gésine. A few days after the 
boy received the tonsure, and devoted himself with his whole soul to his 
new vocation. ‘Two years later, young Calvin proceeded to Paris to con- 
tinue his studies, and gained the friendship of the regent of La Marche 
College, Mathurin Cordier. It is possible that the cruelties practised at 
this period on the Lutherans produced a marked effect on the young 
student’s mind, and it was by the gleam of the pyres that he resolutely 
entered on the path where he might meet at each step one destined for 
himself. After distinguishing himself greatly by his Latin studies, young 
Calvin was appointed by the chapter of Noyou to the curacy of Pont 
l’Evéque, or, as Desmay says, “‘ The sheep were handed over to the wolf 
for protection.” By his father’s advice he next turned his attention to 
the law, and for that purpose proceeded to New Orleans to study. After 
a while he went to Bourges, to attend the lectures of Alciati, and it was 
here that Calvin's future life was indicated to him. Melchior Wolmar, the 
Greek professor, secretly taught his scholars from a far more important 
book than even Sophocles and Homer—a book which he had seen in Ger- 
many change the faith of a country when in the hands of Luther. With 
the study of the Bible the scales fell from off Calvin’s eyes, and so soon 
as he felt inwardly convinced of the truth, the young student earnest! 
began making proselytes. On returning to Paris, Calvin lodged wi 
Etienne de la Forge, a merchant, “ whose memory,” he tells us, “ ought 
to be blessed among the faithful as that of a martyr in Christ.” At this 
house Calvin began to hold assemblies: at first secret, afterwards almost 
public, and people of all conditions swelled his small congregation. At this 
period he resolved to resign the small chaplaincy and cure, which were 
his sole means of livelihood, for he had a reluctance to be any longer 
supported by a Church which he refused to serve. Nor must he be 
blamed for not having taken this step sooner; the men of the movement 
did not dream of quitting the Church, but of transforming it. In the 
mean while Calvin sold the small property which he inherited on his 
father’s death, so that he might have available funds when the impending 
storm burst over his head. 

The first public danger to Calvin was of rather curious origin. 
Nicholas Cop, rector of the University, had an oration to deliver at the 
Octave of St. Martin, and requested Calvin to write it for him. He did 
so, and threw a bombshell into the enemy’s camp by openly avowing 
justification by faith. There was a tremendous uproar. Parliament in- 
* Calvin, sa Vie et ser Ecrits. Par Felix Bungener. Paris: Cherbuliez. 
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terfered, and Cop fled to Basle. But the real author of the discourse 
was suspected, and hence Calvin was obliged to escape from Paris also. 
After suffering considerable persecution, he sought shelter at the court 
of Marguerite de Valois, who had been converted to the Reformation, and 
was anxiously trying to convert her brother, Francis I. : 


At this court was, among others, old Le Fevre, the man who had first caught 
a clear giimpse of what Providence was preparing, and who at the outset, seiz- 
ing one day Farel’s hand, said to him: “My dear William, God will renew the 
face of the world, and you will see it.” But Farel had been compelled to quit 
France, and Le Fevre was asking himself, not without discouragement, who 
would play the part taken from his friend, who up to this time had been the 
most doquesh and capable of the apostles of the Reformation. When he saw 
Calvin, he quickly understood that he had in him more than Farel, more than 
all the rest, and, as Beza tells us, ‘he regarded this young man gladly, as if 
resaging that he would be the author of the Restoration of the Church in 
France.” Le Fevre believed, and wished to believe, in the possibility of the 
_ regeneration of the Church by the Church—a reconstruction without previous 
demolition. A man who, in his lectures on faith delivered at the Sorbonne, had 
detected, ten years before Luther, the intimate vice of Romanism, and the secret 
of the sought-for regeneration, still adhered to the respect and illusions which 
had in the first instance restrained the arm of the German monk. Calvin de- 
monstrated to him that nothing could be obtained in this way, and effected what 
the sight of so many events had been unable to effect. The aged man was con- 
a that no truce was possible between the Gospel and Rome, and that the 
axe must be laid to the foot of the tree. 


Marguerite induced her brother to forgive the trouble hanging over 
Calvin’s head, and he returned to Paris. Unfortunately, the Reformers 
would not accept the terms offered them of being allowed to exercise their 
religion if they kept in the background. They commenced hostilities by 
spreading abroad a multitude of placards, so numerous that this year was 
long known as “‘l’année des placards.”” They were found in the king’s 
palace, even in his cabinet, and were probably placed there by some 
enemy of the Reformers. At last, on October 18, 1534, Paris was in- 
undated with the “ veritable articles upon the horrible and great abuses 
of the papal mass.” These articles trenched very closely on blasphemy, 
and the king thought it his duty actively to interfere. Thirty-six men, 
chosen ealnnenl were sentenced to death by fire, and a refinement of 
cruelty was employed. At six fires, lighted in different parts of the city, 
six men, suspended from a swinging beam, were plunged into the fire, 
then withdrawn, and then plunged in again. The king wished his 
victims to feel that they were dying, and also to witness their tortures 
with his own eyes. Calvin was forced to fly from his persecutors, first to 
Poitiers, where the .first evangelical communion was taken in a grotto 
still known as Calvin’s, and thence to Strasbourg, where he and his friend 
Du Tellet arrived with ten crowns as their entire fortune. But Stras- 
bourg was a haven for them, as, during thirteen years, it had been the 
head-quarters of the Reformation. Here Calvin enjoyed the hospitality 
of Berne for a season, but, not finding that repose for which he longed, 
he emigrated to Basle, where CEcolampadius had just died. Capito and 
Simon Gryneus were labouring peacefully, and Erasmus was growing 
old. Here it was that Calvin stepped into the front rank of the Refor- 
mation, by publishing his “ Institution of the Christian Religion.’’ This 
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book, first published in 1535 or 1536, was destined to be the work of 
Calvin’s entire life, for he was incessantly engaged in revising and per- 
fecting it. This work responded to a general want, for it was a catechism 
of the new faith. The preface, addressed to the King of France, pro- 
duced an extraordinary sensation, and was universally read. Apart from 
its theological merits, it is one of the finest specimens of French writing 
in existence. Among those who were most affected by it was Renée of 
France, daughter of Louis XII., and wife of the Duke of Ferrara. Her 
court was a gathering-place for the French refugees, among them being 
Marot, the poet, banished for the affair of the placards; and one day 
arrived Charles d’Espeville, who was no other than the author of the 
“ Institution,” probably invited by the princess herself. The duke felt 
alarmed at this concourse of Frenchmen, as he was pressed by Charles V. 
on one side and by the Pope on the other, and ordered them off. Marot 
retired to Venice, while Calvin went on his road back to Basle. He paid 
a visit to the Val d’Aosta, which contained many adherents of the Re- 
formation, and took refuge in a house still known as “ Calvin’s Farm,” 
where thousands flocked to listen to his exhortations. But he had a for- 
midable foe in the Bishop of Aosta, who issued an order for his arrest, 
and he fled with those of his adherents who were most compromised. The 
St. Bernard was guarded, but Calvin and his companions at length 
succeeded in crossing the Col de la Duranda, in the Valais, which is still 
designated by the name of “ Calvin’s Window.” 

Shortly after, Calvin paid his first visit to Geneva, where Viret and 
Farel had been for some time past supporting the cause of the Reforma- 
tion. The state of parties was still very unsettled, and although the 
downfal of Catholicism had been the end of certain evils, it was, at the 
same time, the beginning or aggravation of others. Among these the 
worst were immorality and unbelief, and these Farel and his colleague had 
energetically combated. In addition to this, the proclamation of the new 
faith had led to the resumption of hostilities against the city, and on 
September 24, 1535, a night attack all but made it fall into the hands 
of the Duke of Savoy and the bishop. The citizens were tortured by 
famine, but held out bravely, and it was not till the following February 
that the Bernese army arrived, and restored some slight degree of 
security. Farel still continued to thunder from the pulpit, but he felt 
his strength failing him, and he was beginning to think that Geneva was 
not worthy of his efforts, when in August, 1536, he heard that the author 
of the “ Institution” had put up at an hostelry in the city, but only in- 
tended to stay one night. Farel hastened to him, and urged him to 
remain and co-operate with him. Calvin alleged that he did not belong 
to the Church militant, but was destined to help the good work. After 
a lengthened discussion, Farel furiously declared that these were but pre- 
texts, and that God would curse him if he studied his own ease rather 
than the cause of the Saviour. Calvin yielded to God, but not to the 
man, although the latter ever remained dear to him. He was fond of 
recalling this scene, this “awful adjuration,” as he called it, “as if God 
had stretched out His hand from above to stop him.” He remained in 
Geneva, and was engaged to deliver lectures on the Scriptures, Natu- 
rally, he did not long adhere to his we duties, but launched into 
fierce diatribes against immorality, which produced a sturdy opposition. 
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Still, in less than three months from his arrival, he achieved a brilliant 
triumph by ae through his “(Confession of Faith,” by which he 
hoped to establish an intimate relation between the faith and morality. 
By this arrangement the pastors acquired the authority to check dis- 
orders, and refer them to the syndics for punishment. It was a dangerous 
power in so young a Church, and speedily led to disturbances. An 
opposition party was formed under the title of the Libertines, who openly 
expressed their intention of getting rid of the Reformers and their laws, 
Ere long the Libertines broke out in open violence, for Farel and Calvin 
were obstinate, and refused to make the slightest concession which might 
be attributed to weakness. There were riots im the churches, and the 
result was that the council-general expelled the two ministers. 

The exiles retired to Basle, and ere long Calvin received letters from 

Bucer, urging him to return to Strasbourg. He went there, and was 
heartily welcomed : a church was given him in which to preach, but by 
some neglect no salary was granted him, and hence he was compelled to 
‘sell the books which he had left at Geneva. But his position speedily 
improved, when refugees flocked in from all sides to hear him; he was 
granted the right of citizenship and a considerable salary, and appeared 
to be comfortably settled for life. Still, he ever regretted the hard life 
which he had led at Geneva, and he eagerly watched the reaction which 
was taking place in that city. A magnificent reply which Calvin wrote 
to Sadolet, who as papal envoy was trying to bring back the Genevese 
to their allegiance to Rome, created an astounding sensation throughout 
Europe. Luther enjoyed it greatly, for he understood the importance of 
a-controversy waged with such power and freshness. ‘“ Here is a writing,” 
he said, “which has hands and feet. I am rejoiced that God raises up 
such men. They will continue what 1 have commenced against Anti- 
Christ, and, with God’s help, finish it.” The repentant Genevese soon 
made an effort to get Calvin back among them, and a herald of the state 
was sent off with a letter to him. He was, however, at Worms, where a 
diet for the Christian Reformation was being held. 

During his absence from Geneva, Calvin had been travelling, and 
formed the acquaintance of the amiable Melancthon, who was anxious to 
eflect an agreement between him and Luther. He had also given 
hostages to fortune by marrying, a wife having been found for him, after 
considerable difficulty by his friends, in Idelette de Bure, the widow of 
an Anabaptist of the name of John Storder, by whom she had children. 
Bucer was acquainted with her, and strongly recommended her to his 
friend, who took her on his recommendation. Her dower was a strict 
piety, a vigilant tenderness, and a mind capable of any sacrifices. It was 
shortly after the wedding that Calvin received the invitation to return to 
Geneva. At first he hesitated, and his old friend Viret was requested to 
interpose. In Calvin’s reply we have the key-note of his hesitation. 
* You tell me that if I abandon Geneva the’'Church jis in danger. I can 
give you no other answer than the one I sent you: it is, that no place 
terrifies me so much as Geneva. Not that I entertain any hatred for 
them, but I see'so many difficulties that I feel myself incapable of escaping 
from them. Each time that the recollection of past scenes returns to me 

my heart is chilled with horror.”” But Viret showed him what his duty 
was, and from that moment ne hesitation was possible. The council of 
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Geneva gave him a house to live in, and he at length arrived at that city. 
The registers contain various details about his reception: thus, on Sep- 
tember 20, “Ordered that cloth be bought to make him a gown ;” and 
a few days after, ‘‘ The treasurer is authorised to pay eight crowns of the 
sun for the gown of Master Calvin, including cloth and fur.” On Octo- 
ber 4, “Salary of Master Calvin, who is a man of great learning, and 
propitious to the restoration of the Christian churches, and endures a 
heavy burden from travellers. Upon this, resolved that he have as wage 
five hundred florins, twelve sacks of wheat, and two barrels of wine.”’ 
The money represents about a hundred and twenty pounds at the present 
day. He had the added comfort, could he but have enjoyed it, that the 
house given him, in which he would live for three-and-twenty years, 
offered a magnificent prospect over the lake and of the blue mountains 
in the distance. We do not find, however, in one of his writings, that 
the glories of nature exercised the slightest influence on him; he was a 
thorough Peter Bell in that respect. Had Luther lived amid such 
scenery, how he would have revelled in it! how he would have recorded 
his impressions, and looked from nature up to nature’s God! Nor do 
we find in Calvin’s works any of those touching effusions to his family 
to which Luther is so prone, and we consequently cannot refrain from 
the suspicion. that the following description, which we borrow from M. 
Jules Bonnet, is to some extent idealised : 


The traits scattered through the correspondence of Calvin and his friends are 
of those of the Christian wife devoted to all the duties of her calling, Visiting 
the sick, consoling the afflicted, greeting the strangers who rap at the Reformer’s 
door; watching at his bedside during the days of illness, or when, though well 
disposed “in all the rest of his body,” he 1s tortured by a pain which hardly 
permits him to do anything, and he is “almost ashamed of living so uselessly ;” 
sustaining him in the hours of discouragement and sorrow ; and, lastly, praying 
im her chamber when riot parades the streets, and on all sides cries of death are 
raised against the ministers ;—such are the cares which occupy Idelette’s life, 
Her liveliest pleasures are listening to holy admonitions, offering Christian 
hospitality to (alvin’s friends, accompanying him on his rare trips to Coligny or 
Bellerive, visiting at Lausanne Viret’s wife, the pious Elizabeth Turtaz, whom 
she loves as a sister, and whose loss she will have to lament too soon. It is 
with her that Idelette goes to spend a few days in May, 1545, when Calvin pro- 
ceeds to Zurich to plead the cause of the Vaudois of Provence, and suspend, by 
a solemn intervention of the cantons, the frightful massacre of Cabriéres and 
Merindol. She returns to Lausanne for the last time in June, 1548, oceupied 
with thoughts of causing no trouble to her hosts, and suffering from the reflec- 
tion that she cannot do them any good offices in return for those which she re- 
ceives from them. Idelette appears to us under a still more touching aspect in her 
maternal afflictions. In the second year of her marriage, July, 1542, she had a 
son; but this child was soon taken from her, and she was supported in her trial 
by the evidences of sympathy which the churches of Geneva and Lausanne 
lavished upon her. A letter written by the Reformer to Viret initiates us into 
his sorrow and that of his companion. “Salute all our brethren,” he says— 
“salute also thy wife, to whom mine sends her thanks for the sweet and holy 
consolations she has received from her. She would like to be able to answer 
With her own hand, but she has not even the strength to dictate afew words, 
In withdrawing our son from us, the Lord has dealt us a very painful blow ; but 
He is our father, and knows what is fitting for His children.” Two years later, 
Idelette’s heart was lacerated by a new trial—the loss of a daughter, who had 
consoled her solitude during a few days. A third infant, of which M. de Falais 
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was to be godfather, was also taken from her. Idelette wept: the Reformer, 
smitten so many times in his sweetest affections, only found consolation in the 
feeling of spiritual paternity, which inspired him, at a later date, with the 
uent reply to one of his adversaries, Baudoin: “God had given me a son : 
took him from me again. Let my enemies see a shame for me in this trial! 
Have I not ten thousand children in the Christian world ?” 


In the last sentence we find an apology for Calvin’s reticence about all 
relating to himself and his household belongings. He felt as if the time 
he might devote to speaking about his family in the flesh would be stolen 
from that other family which Heaven had given him—the “ ten thousand” 
who recognised him as father. He was assuredly in error, for it would 
not have been lost time even for the ten thousand, or for his task among 
them. Had he been more the man, more weak as man in certain 
moments, he would have been the stronger in others, like Luther. But 
this error was that of self-denial, duty, conscience, and, better still, as his 
letters would prove, if necessary, that of a deep and immovable piety. 
Luther, who was no less pious, and on great occasions no less serious, 
knew how to laugh, and was fond of a laugh : the miseries of his youth did 
not destroy his stock of joyous and sparkling humour. Calvin suffered 
_ less in mind and conscience, but everything seems to have conspired only 
to show him the seamy side. Throughout his correspondence, we only 
find one instance in which he alludes to laughter, and then, significantly 
enough, he is obliged to write through his secretary, as rheumatism had 
settled in his shoulder. As a rule, however, with Calvin life was a vale 
of tears, through which man passed to knock at the portals opening on 
eternal felicity. This is shown by the letter to which we have just re- 
ferred. Writing to M. de Falais, who had just had a son born to him, 
he says: “I am sorry that I cannot be with you for at least half a day, 
in order to laugh with you while waiting till the babe, which is crying 
and weeping, is induced to langh too. For weeping is the first note to 
be struck at the beginning of this life, in order to laugh the more when 
we have left it.” 

Returning to Geneva as a triumpher, Calvin showed himself inexorable, 
and the code which he drew up would have been regarded as intolerable 
among the New Hampshire Puritans, who hung the cat on the Monday 
for having moused on the Sunday. No wonder that the sturdy Genevese 
republicans kicked against the pricks, and we are not at all surprised to 
find a woman of the people replying, when a Lyonnese refugee praised 
the glorious liberty : “ True liberty, quotha! We were compelled for- 
merly to go to mass, and now we are compelled to go to the sermon.” 
The struggle broke out again between the pastors and the Libertines, on 
the occasion of a female being summoned before the consistory, “on 
account of sundry enormous speeches.” They were Anabaptist doctrines, 
which she, parrot-like, repeated after her husband, one Peter Ameaux, 
who was naturally indignant when the wife of his bosom was locked up for 
a few days. One evening, when heated by wine, he gave vent to the very 
natural remark: “ Calvin was only a new bishop, worse than those of old; 
and the se. pe who supported him were traitors. The true religion 
was his, and that of Calvin was merely deception and tyranny.” The 
consistory locked him up, and the council condemned him to appear at 
the town-hall and ask pardon of God and man. Calvin, however, in his 
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unbending rigour, was not contented with this slight punishment, and 
had a trial of strength with the authorities, which terminated in Ameaux 
being condemned to do penance torch in hand. This arbitrary conduct 
on the part of Calvin led to some exacerbation ; several Libertines, a few 
days later, disturbed him while preaching, but the erection of the gallows 
on the St. Gervais-square, in terrorem, put a stop to that, at least for 
the present. The first blood shed was in the person of Jacques Gruet, 
an ex-canon, who was suspected of throwing into the pulpit of St. Peter’s 
a letter full of insults against Calvin and his colleagues. The Reformer 
has been, and is still, upbraided for allowing such an iniquitous sentence 
to be carried out, and the sole excuse is to be found in the sanguinary 
temper of the age. Still it cannot be gainsaid that Calvin was a 
thorough tyrant, and actuated by an unbending pride, and his utmost 
efforts tended to crush the opposition of the patricians, for which the 
clerical authority offered him ample power. Shortly after the execution 
of Gruet, he came into collision with his old friend Amied Perrin, whose 
wife, the daughter of one of the wealthiest and most respected citizens, 
was summoned before the consistory for giving a ball, in defiance of the 
ordinances. Shortly after, Perrin was sent to France to negotiate a com- 
mercial treaty, and on his return was no little surprised to find that his 
wife had been banished, with her father, to Pregny, in Berne. Naturally 
outraged in his feelings, the husband braved the council and consistory, 
fetched his wife home, and, bursting into the council-chamber, declared 
that he had done the state such services that it ought not to punish his 
wife and relations. A counter charge of treachery was brought against 
Perrin, a very useful resource in those days, and he was deprived of the 
captaincy-general of the city. At this his friends among the Libertines 
protested, and the dispute grew so hot in the town-hall that swords were 
drawn, and threats were uttered against Calvin. On hearing of these, 
Calvin proeeeded alone to the town-hall, and defying all danger, said, 
coldly and impassively, that he knew he was the primary cause of all 
these discords. If they insisted on banishing him he would go; and if 
they wanted once again to try and save Geneva without the Gospel, they 
coulddoso. This resolute language produced its effect ; a reconciliation 
was patched up between Calvin and Perrin, and a temporary truce was 
restored—temporary, as the following extract will show : 


The calm was only on the surface. A year after the facts which we have re- 
corded—and we can scarce believe that the whole of 1548 passed away tran- 
quilly—we find Calvin again before the council. He complains that certain 
citizens, Amied Perrin among others, abstain from the Lord’s Supper; and he 
asks whether this is what had been promised. Do these citizens complain of 
him? If he wished, in his turn, to enumerate his grievances, he had assured 
no lack of them. The Libertines poured out the lowest insults upon him, an 
some gave his name to their dogs. When he passed along the streets, some 
whistled, aud others shouted “ Calvin” so that it should sound like Cain. They 
were not the chiefs who did this, but they inspired it, and, in any case, they did 
nothing to prevent it. Still, he wished to ask once again for a reconciliation, 
and that the Christmas Communion should not be profaned by enmities, or 
neglected on account of rancour. ‘The syndics thanked him, and promised to do 
their best. A month later, the Libertines had manceuvred so cleverly that Perrin 
was first syndic. 


Both parties, hereupon, prepared for the struggle, and Berthelier, son 
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of the glorious political martyr of 1521, was put forward as champion of 
the Libertines. Summoned on several occasions before the consistory, 
he behaved in the most insolent manner, and eventually produced a dis- 
pute which threatened serious consequences. Excommunicated for various 
scandals shortly before the ber Communion, Berthelier appealed to 
the council, which, overawed by his friends, quashed the decree, declaring 
that if in his conscience he felt able to communicate, he was at liberty to 
do so. Calvin, every hair bristling at the insult, declared that he would 
not submit to this overriding of the law, and that, as long as he lived, 
Berthelier should not communicate. The council, while maintaining its 
decision, begged Berthelier quietly to keep away from the church, but 
he was determined to try conclusions with the spiritual autocrat of 
Geneva. On the 3rd of September, Calvin ascended the pulpit at the 
usual hour, and noticed in the congregation an insolent band of Liber- 
tines. Paying no attention to them, however, he preached on the pre- 
ion for the Communion, and concluded: “For my part, so long as 
leaves me here, since He has given me constancy and | have 
derived it from Him, I will employ it, whatever may happen, and govern 
myself according to my Master's rule, which is to me perfectly clear and 
notorious. . . . . As we are about taking the Holy Supper, if any one 
rohibited by the council approach this Table, it is certam that I shall 
have as it 1s my duty to do.” When the sermon was ended, he came 
down from the pulpit and blessed the bread and wine. The Libertines 
rose from their seats and came towards him, but, covering with his hands 
the sacred symbols, he exclaimed, “ You can cut these hands and break 
these limbs. My blood is yours, shed it; but you will never force me to 
give holy things to profanemen!” The “ profane” were checked by this 
voice and these gestures: they looked at each other and around them. A 
murmur of indignation was raised, and had it not been for the sanctity of 
the spot, cries would have broken out. The Libertines hesitated for a 
moment, then turned and left the church. 

Calvin fully expected to be banished for this boldness, and openly 
alluded to the fact in his afternoon sermon. “It was,” he said, “ per- 
haps the last time that he should address the people of Geneva. Firmly 
resolved not to do anything which was not in accordance with God, he 
would remain, so long as his voice could make itself heard ; but if he 
were constrained to be silent, he would depart.” He had taken for his 
text Saint Paul’s farewell to the Ephesians; he repeated to his weeping 
congregation the words, “‘ Grace be with all them that love our Lord in 
een and went home to await the decree of banishment. But the 
decree did not arrive, and he soon saw, on the contrary, that his position 
had ‘become better, for the people stood aloof from the Libertines, and 
Calvin knew exactly with whom he had to contend. For all that, the 
struggle was a fierce one, and the Libertines adopted the tactics of cry- 
= against the foreigners who ruled the city. This led to a serious 

sion in the end, and several of the Libertines were executed. Ber- 
thelier and Perrin would have shared the same fate if they had not sought 
shelter im the Bernese territory. With this heat of strength the 
‘Libertine party was broken up, and though they still continued to in- 
trigue with the Duke of Savoy, they exercised no material influence over 


the Genevese. But, in these nine years of skirmishing, Calvin's strength 
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and spirits had begun to give way. As he wrote to Wolff in 1555: 
“ It would be better for me to be burnt once for all by Papists than to be 
incessantly tortured by these people. Only one thing supports me in this 
rude service : it is, that death will soon give me my discharge.” But the 
state of affairs will be best judged from the following extract : 


Select any day during these nine years, and pay Calvin a visit at Geneva. You 
have come to see the Reformer, the man whose name fills Europe, and certainly 
you will find him ; but do you know whom you will find also ’—a man who is 
pursued by the most ignoble annoyances and irritated by the coarsest insults. 
Accompany him through the street, and you will hear the hisses of which he has 
told you. That dog which has just run between his legs is called to heel by the 
name of Calvin, and the dog obeys, for it is its name. On that bridge he is 
crossing, he is almost thrown down by three scamps, who pretend not to see 
him, just as Perrin’s wife yesterday, while leaving the city on horseback, rode 
down another pastor and nearly killed him. Pass under his windows some even- 
ing, and it will be a marvel if you do not meet some intoxicated Libertine 
shouting some insult to him, or singing some abominable couplet. Last Thurs- 
day, at the consistory, he was forced to endure the sarcasms of some man or 
woman, who, though sent to prison for the offence, has sworn to begin again; 
next Thursday he will hear the same, or worse still. And all this is only the 
accompaniment of graver occupations at home and abroad, the meditations of 
the author, the trouble of an immense’ correspondence, the fatigues of the 
= and the preacher, and the sufferings and agonies of the invalid, for we 

now what this tormented head suffered physically. We are attacked by a 
dizziness at the mere thought of all this, and yet we must think of it, if we do 
not wish to be unjust to the man whom his irritated nerves caused more than 
7 to write or do things which we should have preferred unwritten or 
undone. 


To all this must be added the painful isolation in which the death of 
his wife, in 1549, left him. In a letter to Viret, the Reformer expresses 
his feelings in a most affecting manner: “I have lost the excellent com- 
panion of my life, the wife who would never have left me in misery, or 
in exile, or in death. She was a precious help to me, for she never 
thought of self. I repress my sorrow as much as I can; my friends do 
their duty, but both they and I gain but little by it. You know the 
tenderness of my heart, not to say its weakness, I should succumb, if I 
did not make any effort over myself to surmount my affliction.” Calvin, 
however, found strength to perform all the duties of his ministry, and his 
constancy amid his tears aroused the admiration of his friends. But the 
remembrance of her whom he had lost was never effaced from his heart; 
though still young, he never thought of forming other ties, and he never 
mentioned the name of Idelette without a profound respect for her virtues, 
and a tender veneration for her memory. The loss of his companion, 
who had, in all probability, soothed his Pitter feelings, and urged him to 
moderation in the moment of victory, appears to have brought out his 
natural moroseness in grim relief. At any rate, the melancholy facts 
connected with the names of Bolsec, Servetus, and Gentilis, were all 
posterior to the death of Idelette. It is now our painful duty to in- 
vestigate these affairs, which throw a lurid light upon the character of 
Calvin as a Christian, and which have offered such eopious materials to 
his opponents. : 

Jerome Bolsec had been a Carmelite at Paris; denounced for some 
sermons which smelt of the Reformation, he was compelled to fly, and 
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publicly in eee am 
to him, and a lieutenant present carried to prison. 

maar. wag ter a conference with him, and Bolsec defended him- 
self very , and forced Calvin to defend himself, by developing the 
idea that the of predestination might lead to God being the 
author of evil. The end of the affair was that Bolsec was banished from 
Geneva. In the whole matter Calvin seems to have behaved very tyran- 
nically, and a severer sentence; and in a letter which he wrote to 
break off his old standing friendship with Farel, who could not feel the 
same horror for Bolsec, he said, “1 would sooner a hundred times be a 
Papist than be either a Bolsec or a Castalion.” It is sad to have to 
record such bitter feelings on the part of a great man. Thirteen years 
after Calvin's Bolsec took his revenge, by publishing an atrocious 
libel on the Reformer, in the shape of his “ Life, Acts, Doctrine, and 
Death,” which was welcomed with delight by the Romish Church. 


‘Luckily for the fame of the Reformer the charges contradicted them- 
selves; as for instance when Calvin, that “great faster,” as Remond 
calls him, was accused of being “an insatiable glutton, for whom the 
best bits were bought up at market.” 

We now come to the case of Servetus, of whom Bolsec, in the above- 
mentioned work, declares distinctly that he felt “no displeasure at the 
death ‘of so monstrous a heretic.” He adds: ‘ Servetus was unworthy of 
conversing with men, and, for his part, he should be glad to see all like 
him exterminated, and the Church of our Lord th hly purged from 
such vermin.” Hence Calvin’s most ardent enemy dec that the 
death of Servetus appears to him just. Sad though the burning of Ser- 
vetus was, it is not right to throw the blame exclusively on Calvin; it 
was the age that was in fault. All his friends, including the gentle 
Melancthon, all his enemies, his whole age approved of the deed, and 
were, to a certain extent, his accomplices, and Calvin must not be judged 
by the ideas of the nineteenth century. And, after all, what is the 
funeral pyre of Servetus, when weighed against the thirty or forty 
thousand fires which the Romish Church kindled during the same cen- 
tury? Intolerance was the rule, and no mercy was shown the conquered 
in either camp. 

Servetus, a Spaniard, born in 1509, was sent by his father to France, 
who was afraid that the Inquisition might lay its tender hands upon him, 
and from an early period entertained religious crotchets. He was a man 
of very consi e powers of mind, and in his first work against the 
Trinity will be found a passage in which he distinctly lays down the 
theory of the circulation of the blood. After residing some time in Paris 
he established himself as a medical man at Vienne, in Dauphiné. Thence 
he wrote to Calvin, explaining his pantheistic views to him thoroughly, 
and inviting him to join in a more complete restoration of Christianity. 
On this subject Calvin wrote, in 1546, his famous letter to Viret, which 
has been so often quoted against him, and in which he says, “ Servetus 
recently sent me large MS. of his reveries, telling me, with fabulous 
arrogance, that I see astounding things in it. He offers to come 
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me ; but I do not wish to pledge my word, for if he 
come I would never let him, so far as my authority has any 


proves 

apie see matter. If, on the one hand, it te painful to 
im to urge the death of a man who he has enticed into a 
mr sw him, it, on the other hand, establishes a total 
of personal animosity. The threat carried out in 1553 dated 
iod when Calvin could feel no hatred for Servetus, and 
to say on the trial, with perfect sincerity, that he 

the errors but not the man. 
ere long, got himself into trouble at Vienne by his pantheistic 
writings, but broke and resolved to go to Italy. By some strange 
staidier ina quatnad Sieiligh Goneun, end sn ta wen jonk oh period when 
the Libertines, under Perrin s guidance, seemed on the point of conquer- 
ing, we may account for his delay of a month in the city by a hope that 
he might be invited to succeed the great Reformer. One thing is certain: 
reports of the trial show an intimate sympathy between their cause 
and his, and then the death of Servetus e a political and social 
necessity as much as it was religious. Informed of Servetus’s presence 
in the city, Calvin demanded his arrest and trial, and matters went on, so 
that Calvin was enabled to write to Farel a week after the arrest: “I 
hope that he will be sentenced to death, but I desire that he may be ex- 
cused from the horrible part of the punishment.” A resolution was 
carried, however, that the judges of Vienne should be asked for a report 
of Servetus’s trial there, and the opinion of the Swiss churches taken. 
Calvin did not conceal the displeasure which the latter measure caused 
him: he remembered Berne and Basle counselling clemency to be shown 
to Bolsec, and he saw them already saving Servetus. hile the trial 
was going on happened the cium in which Calvin staked his liberty, 
perhaps his life, against the ted Libertines. He might conquer, 
and, in fact, did conquer, but he might equally be defeated, and his 
defeat would be the salvation of the prisoner. Under these circumstances, 
Servetus changed his tactics, and boldly accused Calvin of heresy. Here 
is a specimen passage from his diatribe: “You know not what you are 
saying. You are a villain if you persist in condemning what you do not 
understand. Do you think you can deafen the ears of the Judges by your 
single dog’s bark?’’ But Calvin, even had he been as near his downfal 
as Servetus fancied, was not the man to make any change, on that ac- 
count, in his conduct. He drew up a crushing reply to the charges 
brought by Servetus, which was sent, with the prisoner’s memorial, to 
the united Swiss churches. Still there was a difficulty, for, in the midst 
of the serious complications, the council of Geneva was not at all desirous 
of securing Calvin a victory which might entail others. The Reformer 
saw through this easily, and his letters to his friends at the period reveal 
a profound discouragement. More than once he expresses an intention 
of leaving everything in the lurch, and quitting Geneva. At last the 
answers of the eight Swiss churches arrived, and they were unanimous 
for death. Still the Libertines did not accept defeat, and Servetus’s 
friends, Perrin especially, did everything in their power to save him. 
First, they asked for his acquittal, which would have the banishment 
of Calvin and the permanent victory of the Libertines; and this was 
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ieditescdsavel tne because the victim 
suffocated by the smoke before the flames assailed him. 
When VI. ascended the throne of England, and the Re- 
formed Church was definitively established in our country, Calvin en- 
tered suplsined. ene with the Regent 
which he em necessary to be eee into 
England When the young king was: fourteen age, Calvin 
to him his commentaries on Isaiah and t "Cathole Epistles. 
ge written in the following year assumed a most paternal tone. 
Calvin dedicates to the faithful a short exposition of Psalm 87, hoping, 
as he says, “that you will take pleasure in it, and that the | may 
beof ;profit to you.” The idea occurred to him one: day 6 renee! 
preaching on this psalm: “The argument sromnd-en-ane ep-enitele Ser 
Seche Iwas moved incontinently to write it down. * Kings are in 
psalm, 


es 


forgetting the kingdom of Heaven.’ Now, in the t 
reference is made to the nobility and of the Church, 
which must so draw to it both great and small, that all the wealth and 
honours of the world cannot hold them back.” The Church here is the 
Spiritual Church, holy and unspotted Christianity, the kingdom of Hea- 
ven. To be king is a great thing: to bea Christian, a simple subject 
im that other ing gdom, is more, infinitely more. “ It is, therefore, an 
inestimable pri Calvin goes on, “ which God has granted you of 
om ol g” —king among men and subject of Christ. But 
to this pri great duties are attached. The young king is aware of 
them, and it is for him “to order and maintain the kingdom of Christ 
in England.” The task will, perhaps, be rude, but this psalm must serve 
him as consolation and buckler, and may God, the king of kings, make 
hies'*preaper‘and:flouriah to the-glory-of his neues” Daring the reign 
=. fled to Geneva, and Calvin asked the use 
one of the city churches for them. “Formerly,” says the register, 
ae received other nations, and gave them a Gnendlty but 
God to afflict them.” One-of the pastors of the 

Knox, who was on very intimate terms with Calvin. 
btilinbtteatanal the most important events of Calvin’s life. His 
rp Prey gc m authorship, in ae the Reformed 
giving encouragement to the martyrs, and to 
the Riahebored of a university in Geneva. He had now reached the 
end, but death could not seize him unawares; for even had he thought 
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nase eee a he iin 
ever enters into details ; one 
a are emp oopp Are fenoree Ay 
forced him to write to the ier physicians, whom they had con- 
salted without his knowledge: e does not, like the stoic, say of pain 
that it is not an evil; but apie dome Wie bean SS Se an 
a sentence, or half a sentence, Upon his rapture with M. de 
who had become the friend of Bolsec, he said: “I write the present to 
you as if preparing to before God, who is now afflicting me with 
a disease which is. like sean senbe ey ire a Other 
some 


salary “to relieve the rest ministers.” In 1536, as he was growing 
very unwell, firewood was sent him ; he insisted on payi for it, but the 
council refused. In 1560, it is again a barrel of wine, “ he had 
none that was good,” says the register, and this time Calvin accepted. 
are his last illness he refused the three months’ salary brought him : 
he not earned it, he said, so how could he accept it? 
This disinterestedness greatly struck his enemies, and this trait Pius 
. most especially referred to on hearing of his death. “ What con- 
i the force of this heretic,’ he said, “ is that’ money was never any- 
thing to him.” Had: Calvin’s death been deferred much longer, he wo 
have been foreed either to the money of the republic, or sell the 
library and furniture, the sole fortune he would leave. He had never 
been able to make any savings; as he wrote to Viret, even in the best 
he had a diffic in making both ends meet, owing to “ the great 
of visitors.’’ for two years, he added, provisions had 
dear, and he had necessarily incurred some debts. “Ido not mention 
this, however, to excite compassion. pa et: 0 Amer 
i ives.” is did not prevent some people 
accusing him of avidity, and hence he said, in the preface to the Psalms, 
« If there are persons whom I cannot persuade, while alive, that I am not 
rich and savi , my death will finally prove it.” A stranger, one: day, 


_ 
< 


his turn was no other than Cardinal 
Sudolet, whom he had treated so sharply in 1540, and the cardinal had 
expected to find a cardinal’s train at the least. 

Calvin had never entirely reeovered from the violent quartan ague from 
which he suffered in 1559, and the following years saw all his maladies 
a Pains in the head, pains in the dispepsia, spitting of 

ood, difficulty in breathing, gout, and gravel, caused him one lon suf- 
fering, rarely interrupted by a few days of relief. About the middle of 
1563 the issue began to be no longer doubtful. A letter of the Bishop 
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to work a li 

which still needs him so greatly. This counsel friends gave him 

he listened but little to them ee eae tie 

in the long run, served as a distraction. Thus he con- 
ee Rommel but on February 6, 1564, a violent attack of ing 
filled his mouth with blood; he was obliged to leave the pulpit, and the 
faithful understood but too well that he would never enter it again. The 
following weeks were terrible: he remained at times for entire da 
without taking any food, swallowing with difficulty a little cold 
water. On 10, the council ordered p prayers “ for the health 
of M. Calvin, who has been indi for a long time, and even in danger 
of death.”. On Easter Sunday he had himeelf carried to church to take 
the Communion, and the sight of his wasted form uced a greater 
effect than even the finest of his sermons had done. On April 27, he 

the magistrates to come to his house, and spoke to them about 
the future, and the next day he exhorted the pastors. He lingered on 
till May 27, “when it seemed as if he spoke more strongly and more at 
his ease, 


, 


, just as the sun set, and “the greatest light there was in this 
world for the Church of God was withdrawn from heaven.” 

At two o'clock on the afternoon of the next day an immense pro- 
cession of citizens and strangers accompanied him to the cemetery. 
The Church lamented its chief, the state its first citizen, and surest 
—— next to God. But Calvin had enjoined that all should be 

“in the accustomed fashion,” and this fashion, which has been 
maintained at Geneva almost to our day, was, that no monument should 
be raised over any tomb, no matter how illustrious the dead might have 
been. Hence earth aione covered Calvin's coffin, and he had no other 
official epitaph beyond this half line, written by the side of his name in 
the registry of the consistory: “ Allé 4 Dieu le Samedi 27.” 

inferior to Luther in many respects, Calvin was not the less 
a grand man, and has left a deeper impression than his great contem- 
porary upon the world of Calvinism at Saiel and ab Luther is 
surrounded shy poetic halo: he lived and still lives in millions of hearts, 
attracted by his amiable and original personality. But we must bear in 
mind that 6 pet ae sale, apr mera he was only the 
i ion e aspirations, ideas, and genius of Germany, and 
hated cay tore sf in onder to gain hin fat : 


27, 
but it was a final effort of nature.” At “a in the evening he 


to reveal himself in order to gain his fatherland over to his side. 

not alone to conquer, but, in order that conquest might be pos- 

sible, to transform. He wanted new men—not only new in the evangelic 
the term, but also new as reproducing his own traits and genius. 

He had less power over hearts than Luther, but he marked souls with his 
seal, which may be recognised, after the expiration of three centuries, in 
all those who uphold his tenets. Calvin, in spite of his faults, is one of 
the noblest types of faith, serious piety, devotion, and courage. In our 
present religious vacillations it is u to recal his memory, for never 
whom it could be said with greater justice: “ He was 
seen Him that is invisible.” 
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steadfast as if he had 
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NAPOLEON I. ON THE INVASION OF ENGLAND.* 


TuEneE have been differences of opinion as to Napoleon I. having 
been sincere in his intended invasion of England. “ Neither was it @ 
mere feint, as it has been sup by some people,” says M. Thiers, 
in his “ History of the Cons and the Empire” (and we must in- 
clude Monsieur de Bourrienne, private secretary to the Emperor, 


amongst them). “The enterprise was, in the eyes of di ing judges, 
no 1 rebag but —— recticable, as Napoleon bed pinamaal t, and, 
although unfinished, will ao him more honour than his most brilliant 
success.” The practicability, and, to a certain extent, the easy execu- 
tion of the undertaking, have been upheld by many in this country ; 
notoriously a writer in the Quarterly Review, No. 211, and by Sir 
Walter Scott (“ Life of Napoleon ep ae V. 78), but we cer- 
tainly do not see the logic of the eminent French writer's final conclu- 
sions. According to these, the repeated failures of the Yankees to 
invade Virginia and capture its capital would do them more honour 
than their most brilliant successes—if they had any such to reckon. 

In as far as the sincerity of intentions go, however, if there ever had 
been any real doubts upon the subject, they would be entirely dispelled 
by Napoleon’s own correspondence, as now placed before us in the 
lucent volume of the admirable compilation brought forth under the 
auspices of his Majesty the present Emperor. 

The fact is, however, that not only was the intention sincere, but the 
invasion of England was as pet a project with Napoleon I. as it had 
been with some of the legitimate line of monarchs who preceded him 
as rulers of France ; and he further carried into it all the enthusiastic 
determination of his character, and all the energy of his genius. It is 
true that when the Directory placed under Napoleon, then General 
Bonaparte, in 1797, “the army of England,”’ which was “ to go and 
chain the monster that presses on the seas,’’ the general declared that 
“it was too doubtful a chance ;’’ “ he would not risk it ;” “ he would 
not hazard on such a throw the fate of France;” but he never lost 
sight of the pet project. Only a year later, when Rome and Switzer- 
land had been added to the conquests of France, and the Low Countries 
annexed, Bonaparte, at a general review of his troops, said to them: 
“You have given peace to the Continent, and Great Britain is our only 
remaining enemy. I will lead you to London, whose cellars are filled 
with gold and silver. You shall then return to France, loaded with 
a which you shall spend at home with your mistresses, Lon 
ive the Republic!” This was the epoch of the descent of Genera 
Humbert on Killala Bay, in Pa gp which followed upon the 
equal abortive descents made at Brighton, in the Isle of Wight, at 
Carrickfergus, at Ilfracombe, and at Fishguard, at which last place the 
well-known story is current of the expeditionary force having sur- 
rendered to a handful of militia, yeomanry corps, and fencibles, under 
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the command of Lord Cawdor, backed up PY a body of Welsh women 
is lordship disowned to the 





picturesque all events, as far as enlisting the services 
of the black- and scarlet-cloaked Amazons—but the disavowal 
did not extend to their not being there, or to the possible moral in- 
fiuence of their presence. 

But the proj invasion was for some potent reason or other 
abandoned, and a distant expedition to substituted. The object 
was to humble England at more points in the Mediter- 


ranean and in India. The battle of the Nile and the repulse before 
Acre determined the extent of action of Napoleon in the East. No 
sooner, however, had he returned and placed himself at the head of the 
French nation, under the title of First Consul (November 9, 1799), 
than he renewed his rations for an invasion of this country with 
earnestness than ever. Forces were collected at Boulogne, 
kirk, Dieppe, Havre, and Cherbourg. England, weary of a merely 
defensive.attitude, sent out the gallant Nelson to distract the prepa- 
rations at Boulogne ; and if the bombardment of the fleet of invasion 
on the 8rd and 15th of August, 1801, were not followed by any signal 
advantages, they served, at all events, to show the French that they 
would have enough to do to take care of themselves, if they ventured 
ond the protection of their batteries. 
interval afforded by the peace of Amiens, which followed upon 
these demonstrations, was used by Napoleon to reconstruct his navy, 
which he had no sooner done than he broke the rope of sand which had 
kept for a time his hands, but not his energies, tied, and having raised 
himself to the imperial purple (March 18, 1804), he resolved, backed 
by the fleets of Holland and of Spain, the latter of which reckoned 
upwards of sixty ships, under the command of Admiral Gravina, to 
ise a flotilla on a greater scale of extent and magnificence than 
had ever hitherto been attempted, to assemble a fleet which should 
render France masters of the ee and to thus extinguish Great 
Britain altogether from the map of the world. 

It is te this dread epoch—so threatening to Great Britain—that the 
letters now before us refer. The first that bears upon the subject is 
addressed to the unfortunate Admiral Villeneuve, and bears date, 
Fontainebleau, July 16, 1805 : 


Monsreve Vice-Ammat VILLENEUVE,—When you have effected your junc- 
tion with the — of Ferrol, you will so mancuvre as to make us masters 
of the Straits of Dover, if it were for four or five days. This can be done 
either by uniting under your command our squadrons of Rochefort and of Brest, 
oa the pay of Brest alone, —— that of Reores, 3 mn 5 

ubling Ireland Scotland, so as to effect your junction with the Dutc 
squadron at the Texel. i 

Our minister of marine will give you all necessary information with to 
the of these squadrons, and of the different combinations which have 
appeared to us the most probable. We repose entirely for their success upon 
your experience, and upon your zeal for the glory of our arms. 

_ If, as a result.of the fights in which you may become engaged, of some con- 
siderable separations, or of other events which we have not foreseen, your situa- 
tion should undergo any important change, we do not wish that, under ap 
circumstances, our fleet should enter into the port of Ferrol. In case of suc 
an event, which, with the help of God, shall not take place, we request that, 























ie eeraceny already at ras 
He indeed, that the ion of the Straits of 
the combined Soute would snsllin’ lilep to start at a moment's wile 
He writes to Marshal Berthier, from St. Cloud, at that date: 


T believe that I have sent you orders to embark everything, for it is possible 
that the circumstances anticipated may themselves from one moment to 
another. I request, then, that you em artillery, anager 
munitions, so that the whole ex a can sina! etpahle under Dyan in twenty-f 
hours. A general of brigade, pore 
de main, must embark on the pinnaces “hea Maal Ney, dnd 
effect the first disembarkation: the a coal to Devons 

avoust ?), and the reserve. My intention is that thes they — upon 
ur different points, at but a briet distance from one another. 


has notified + me the arrival of Ver Huell. Time presses. ake this known 
to the four marshals: there is not a moment to lose. 


To Admiral Ganteaume, commanding at Brest, he wrote, by the 
same date : 


We have already given orders to go forth to drive before the enemy's 
i rand to-ansertals here thelr@na ib qnas. mus Y 


you find it at sea off Brest, with not more than sixteen ships of the line, 
a e orders are that you attack it with your twenty-one ships of the line. 
a right to anticipate success. 

Wee a 4 the enemy is not within sight, and has taken himself of 
to Ferrol, or to the open sea, in the hopes of Bho Admiral Villeneuve, our 
orders are that you enter the Channel and take ™, a — off Boulogne, 
where everything is in readiness, sail whet, Sadler the hree days of the sea, 
you will put it in our power to decide the destiny of England. 

The letter contains further instructions, in case of failure in getting 
up the Channel, to endeavour to join the fleets under Admirals Ville- 
neuve and Allemand, and, to , to disconcert the intentions of 
the British Admiralty by moving up the Channel. “ When you re- 
ceive this letter,” i ds, in conclusion, “ we shall already be in 

on at Boulogne, and everyt 2° gps. asa be embarked, so that, go 
or three days of the sea, in the inary weather at this season of the 
year, we have no doubts of success.’ 

On the 26th of July, Napoleon sent orders to Admiral Allemand, 
commanding the fleet at , to join Admiral Villeneuve at 
Santiago or at Cadiz. If at the latter place, he was to avoid Cape St. 
Vincent, where the English were supponl to be stationed, aa to 
reach Cadiz. dhe confof Afie. Cadiz the Spanish ships were 
to be rallied from Carthagena. If there were four or 
less at Cadiz, Admiral Allemand was to attack; but if five, of more 
than sixty-four guns, he was to enter without hting. This when the 
admiral’s squadron consisted of five ships of the line and three frigates ! 
Orders were expedited at the same date to Captain Lhermitte, com- 

the Regulus, at Lorient, to join Admi Allemand’s squadron, 
and, that, Admiral Villeneuve's by the same route. 
To Admiral Villeneuve, who -” me Martinique, and was supposed 
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join 

bined liberated fleet was to gen by Brest to 
three Gaye, Til, with the help of God, put an end 
I will, wit an end 

and the existence of England. - 

id, in conclusion, “ upon your zeal for my service, 
of your country, and upon your hatred of that power 
oppressed us for forty generations, and which a little bold- 
ness and perseverance on your side will reduce for ever to the rank of 
a little power. 

1g ag ae and fifty thousand men, with equipages complete, 
are embarked at Boul Eta Wimereux, and Ambleteuse upon 
two thousand vessels of the flotilla, which, spite of the English cruisers, 
form one united line of anchorage in all the roads from Etaples to 


Cape Grisnez. 
Your advent will render us, without the possibility of failure, 
masters of England.” 

The iar light in which the Emperor Napoleon understood that 
he would put an end to the destiny of England may be gathered from 
his conversations at St. Helena. He actually purported to bring about 
ruin by acting as liberator and grand democratic leader. What an 
idea he must have had of the advantages of a republican or democratic 
state of things? He said to O'Meara that he would have landed as 
near Chatham as ible os rather, we suppose, at or near Deal or 
‘Sandwich, he would never have had the carry to navigate the 
North Foreland), and have ded direct to London, where he 
would have proclaimed a spall, the abolition of the nobility and of 
the House of Peers, the distribution of the property of sate of the 
latter as opposed him among his partisans, liberty, equality, and the 
sovereignty of the people. “TI would have published a proclamation, 
declaring that we came as friends to the English, fe to free the 
nation from a corrupt and flagitious aristocracy, and restore a popular 
form of government—a democracy.” To Las Cases he said: “A 
general yeep of ag would have gained me the support of 
the canaille, and of all the idle, profligate, and disaffected in the 
kingdom.” To Bourrienne he said: “I should not have entered 

land as a conqueror, but as a liberator.” Yet it was avowedly his 
design to put an end to the destiny of Great Britain, or, at the least, 
to reduce it to the rank of one of the smallest powers, and that by the 
very means which are advocated by some as most calculated to advance 
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the ity and power of the United Kingdom! 
The Emperor arrived at Boulogne on the 8rd of August, 1805. On 
the 4th he wrote to Cambacérés : 


Mow Covsm,—You will have learnt by the telegraph that I am at Boulogne. 
In an hour’s time I am going to pass one hundred thousand men in review upon 
sands at low water. The troops are in excellent condition, and I am perfectly 
satisfied with all that I see here. 

The same day, however, he complained to Berthier that an English 
frigate had had the insolence to carry off a French vessel from beneath 
the batteries of Sarrut, Augereau, and Varé. It was the same day, 
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also, that he wrote the celebrated letter to Admiral Decrds, the 

Sones cna, vilen Season Saves by wil Tee 

ee cee BPO Sean eon’s positive opinion was, that 
, it 





his army had once d have been all over with England : 
I return you M. Beurnonville’s letter. The news relative to Nelson appears 
doubtful. the devil had he to do in the Mediterranean? They would 


then have twenty vessels of the line there. Little do they know what hangs by 
koe, regione ni nem ed eevee Xe a 
0 or ve w ve ; 
oven) = may be more freely translated, “will be no more,” or “ it will 
over ‘Fi 


The importance of this passage has, however, been much over- 
estimated, We have shvendy seen that the same sentiments are pro- 
pounded in previous letters. 

The Emperor does not appear to have been so confident himself as 
he made it appear to others, for on the 7th of August he wrote to 
Marshal Bessiéres for reinforcements. The grenadiers and chasseurs 
of the Guard, as also the Italian regiments, and the foot “ gendarmerie 
d’élite,” as well as the marshal himself, were all to come to Boul 

On the 8th of August, the very next day, he received news of Sir 
Robert Calder’s action off Ferrol. He wrote then, as follows, to 
Cambacérés : 

Mow Covsix,—The combined fleet has had an e ment off Ferrol; it has 
fulfilled the object of its mission, which was to effect a junction with the 
squadron at Ferrol. It has given chase to the enemy’s fleet, and remained for 
four days mistress of the field of battle; but there are fears that two Spani 
ships have been lost ; they probabl fighting very badly, permitted themselves to 

t 


be turned in the fog, which was frig uring the ment. It appears 
that an English ship of the line was sunk, and two English three-deckers were 


dismasted. The French fleet seems to have suffered very little. I think we 
may consider this affair as a success. You will see the first details of it in the 
Moniteur of to-day. 


This curious document demands a word of explanation. Napoleon’s 
designs, as previously shown in his letters, had not been penetrated by 
the English government. Our great naval commander, Nelson, had 
been caaeaile decoyed to the West Indies, while the French admiral, 
Villeneuve, was returning to Europe with twenty sail of the line, 
eighteen days in advance of him. It was oniy on his arrival at 
Antigua, on the 13th of June, that Nelson had reason to believe that 
his opponent had sailed from Martinique on the 28th of May pre- 
ep and he then, for the first time, felt convinced that the com- 
bined fleet had returned to Europe. With the rapid intuition of his 
nature, he at once suspected some ulterior combination, and he there- 
fore at once despatched several fast-sailing vessels to Lisbon and 
Portsmouth, to warn our government of the probable return of the 
enemy’s fleets. “To this sagacious step the safety of the British 
— is mainly to be attributed.” (‘ Alison’s Europe,” 7th ed., 

. ix. p. 59. 

It A ba shown by the same historian that Admiral Colling- 
wood, who was despatched with a squadron of five ships of the line to 
reinforce Nelson on his return to Gibraltar, and which place, without 
allowing his sailors a moment’s rest, he reached on the 18th of July, 
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a aie noone in 


wep as they have been called se 
appar to be 80, for we cannot 


oa calnago cog ota sasembled im the Stmite why the 
fleets should ee ee eee ae Wee 


stance. One of the fast-sailing vessels d by Nelson ae an 
the Admiralty of the French fleet’s return to Europe—the Owrieus 
brig—caught a glimpse of the fleet on the 19th of June, in a latitude 


which suggested that were making for some north of the 
Mediterranean. te ction a 





Calder: with his fleet thus reinforced to fifteen tine-of-battle ships, 
stood out to — on the look-out for the enemy, whom he soon fell in 
with off Finistére, the combined fleet consisting of twenty line- 
a fifty-gun ship, and seven frigates. The weather 

being ee, fleets a so closely that they almost encoun- 
they were aware of each other’s cee A An action 

immediately ensued, by the British admiral making the as soon 
as he descried the hostile fleet; and it is now y admitted 
to have been fought by him with skill, intrepidity, and judgment, 
although some confusion was caused through the English squadron 
being obliged to tack before they could get at the enemy, and by the 
fog, which prevented the ships taking up the most advantageous 


The engagement was broken off after four hours’ cannonading, the 
weather continuing so foggy that the English ships could not discern 
the vessels ahead or astern of them. The British fleet suffered severely, 
tera, in the instance of the Windsor Castle, which was so 

im the action that she had to be taken in tow by a line-of- 

e ; whence the first report conveyed to Napoleon of a line-of- 
battle haying been sunk. On the side of the enemy, they lost 
two Spanish ships of the line, the St. Raphael and the Firme, and the 
English fleet kept up such a course as would best protect the j injured 
ship and the two te eg Villeneuve, on his part, although he acmniad 
disposed to renew the action, and had the advantage of the wind i sade me 

never approached nearer to the British line than four | 

More than this, the French admiral appears to have been thorofghiy 
convinced of the impossibility of sailing with his battered fleet to the 
Straits, and bidding pos possession of them even for the three days de- 
manded Napoleon ; and thus Sir Robert Calder’s action in reality 
staved off, and ultimately brought about, the final abandonment of the 
grand project of an invasion! It is said that General Lauriston, Na- 
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poleon’s aide-de-cam De a te eee 
ment of their imperial master’s plans; but nothing would prevent 
Villeneuve seeking shelter in Vigo Bay, whence he sailed for 

where his fleet was strengthened by the junction of five French 
ten Spanish ships ; and it was not till the 10th of A by which 
time Nelson and Collingwood had come up, that his ships, which re- 
quired to be refitted, were again ready for sea. 

It is a grave stigma on our national character that Sir Robert 
Calder, who had by his successful combat defeated the most 
concocted scheme for our destruction, became the mark of public 
detraction and contumely ; instead of a vote from both Houses of Par- 
liament, the only reward the gallant admiral got for his services was 
a court-martial and a severe reprimand. Great Britain was, indeed, 
at that time spoiled by the astounding successes of Jervis and Duncan, 
and the daring exploits of Nelson. It was decided that Sir Robert 
Calder ought to have renewed the engagement at all risks, and with a 
crippled and inferior fleet. 

A French writer, Dupin, in his “ Voyages dans la Grande Bretagne” 
(vol. ii. p. 17), remarks with exquisite irony upon this incident : 

“ Admiral Calder, with an inferior force, meets the Franco-Spanish 
fleet ; in the chase of it he brings on a partial engagement, and cap- 
tures two ships. He is tried and reprimanded, because it is believed 
that had he renewed the action he would have obtained a more deci- 
sive victory. What would they have done in England if he had 
commanded the superior fleet, and had lost two ships in avoiding an 
engagement which presented so favourable a chance to skill and 

ur 

Sir Archibald Alison also observes’: “ Such in its first and hasty fits 
is public opinion! History would indeed be useless if the justice of 
posterity did not often reverse its iniquitous decrees.” 

On the 9th of August the Emperor wrote to M. Barbé-Marbois, to 
reassure the monetary circles: 


Monsieur Barsié-Marsois,—You will have seen the account of the engage- 
ment that has taken place in the Moni¢eur. The results were satisfactory, and 
would, indeed, have ome splendid, but for the unskilfulness of the Spaniards. 
Nevertheless, we remained two days masters of the field of battle; the lish 
withdrew, and we have effected our junction. You know how little dependence 
can be placed upon the Spaniards ; unfortunately, although placed in the rear, 
they made a manceuvre which brought them first under fire. The English appear 
to be weak, not only in ships but inmen. Reassure the moneyed men; let them 
understand that nothi be hazarded without certainty ; that my proceedings 
are too well planned that anything can be risked to place the happiness and 

rosperity of my people in danger. Most undoubtedly I shall in my own 
isembark with my army ; every one must feel the necessity for that ; but I and 
my army shall only disembark with all the chances in our favour. 


To Fouché he wrote at the same date : 


The 3rd Thermidor, thirty leagues from Ferrol an engagement took place 
between Admiral Villeneuve and an English squadron, composed of jonitoan 
vessels, of which three were three-deckers. It would have resulted to our 
advantage, if two Spanish three-deckers had not been lost, It is feared that 
they are captured or sunk. Make it known and understood that the affair is 
advantageous to us. 
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accomplished his object : a junction. The English squadron ke 
-and for three days refused to he cdtemtge of the 
ngninal a squadron that had none, is equivalent to x di 

ships, all accustomed to the sea, and in thorough condition. 
uadron suffered very little ; it is all right now, and ready 


v i to the Spani ; extol Gravina, and ven- 
eral te taxtete of their ships and it is not yet known 
I myself, however, believe that they have allowed them- 
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The squadron has, besides, inflicted a loss in damages of at least twent 
millions. Thee English ships are certainly dismasted. Ons thes bean sent: t0 


To M. Talleyrand he wrote, under date of the 10th of August : 


The affair of the 3rd Thermidor was not advantageous to the English. If we 
lost two Spanish ships, they have also had two so severely maltreated—the 
Malta and the Windsor Cast t they arrived sinking at Plymouth. The 
two Spanish ships were only taken because they fell to the windward. 


It has been supposed by many (see the authorities cited in Alison’s 
“ Europe,” vol ix. p. 64) that Napoleon at once saw, as a result of this 
engagement, that the English expedition“was blown up, and the 
immense expenditure of the flotilla lost for a time—perhaps for ever! 
His private secretary, Count Daru, described the Emperor as trans- 
with rage, walking up and down the room with hurried steps, 
and only breaking « stern silence by broken exclamations: “ What a 
navy! What sacrifices for nothing! Whatan admiral! All hopeis 
gone! That Villeneuve, instead of entering the Channel, has taken 
refuge in Ferrol! It is all over; he will be blockaded there.” The 
pasa; does not substantiate this view of the case, or what is 
more li oy if such were his real feelings, he knew admirably how to 
isgui em. On the 10th of August he wrote to the minister of 
marine : 


Monsreur Dzcriés,—I sent you a letter that I have received from the Hague. 
You will see by it that, independently of the Windsor Castle, the Malta has also 
been obliged to seek refuge in the a ports; and as we know that our 
, rons are in a good condition, if Villeneuve has another ment with 

der he will have only twelve ships to encounter. It appears that on the 12th 
Thermidor he had not yet arrived at Ferrol. Send off an extraordinary courier, 
ithe day you receive this, to Ferrol. Inform Vice-Admiral Villeneuve of the news 
from on ; tell him that I hope he will have continued his mission, and that 
it would be too humiliating to the A amp on pee that a brush of three hours 
and an with fourteen ships should cause such great projects to fail ; 
that the enemy’s squadron is weakened by two ships, and that by its own admis- 
sion it appears that it has suffered grievously. 


To M. Schimmelpenninck he wrote, on the 11th of August, to the 
effect that the bragging of the English would soon cease, for it was 
certain that the English fleet was beaten, since it declined battle three 
times, and allowed Admiral Villeneuve to fulfil his mission. “ We 
have now thirty-five ships at Ferrol. It may be useful,” he adds, “ that 
you let it be known , at Amsterdam, in the form of a note, 


that Admiral Villeneuve has beaten Admiral Calder, and entered 
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By the same date he wrote, in the highest spirits, to Admiral 


You will see that the squadrons have anchored at Corunna. Lauriston 
writes to me that they will ; that the captains and sailors are every- 
thing that ean be wished ; that Villeneuve, who has some talent, is too long in 
ming to a decision ; that if he had mancuvred, as you say, he would have saved 

— ships and taken the dismasted English renee, Ba the victory would 
have complete; that that fool of a Gravina is, on the contrary, all. us 
and decision in a fight. If Villeneuve had these qualities the affair would have 
been the most brilliant possible. 

I have received the English They feel like us, and praise the manceuvre 
made by Villeneuve, who tacked to the windward. They follow up with i 
and say that Calder t to have attacked the next day. He has sent the 
Malta to England, so he has only thirteen ships. The ish think that 
Villeneuve is at Cadiz, or even at the Texel. Nevertheless, Calder protests that 
if the combined ahaa go to Ferrol he will attack and destroy them. So 
much for that. Villeneuve’s arrival at Corunna will do justice to these brag- 

ings, and will give us the appearance of victory in the eyes of Europe; that 
is a great deal. 


To M. Cambacérés he wrote, on the 13th of August: 


Mon Covstx,—I have received your letter of the 24th Thermidor. I have 
had the English cruisers attacked. I was well satisfied with the flotilla; it ac- 
complished everything that I wished. I have good news from my squadron 
at Ferrol, and from that of Rochefort, which has accomplished its mission, By 
news that I receive from England, it appears that it has been seen off the coast 
of Ireland, taking everything that it met, and spreading alarm in every 

on. 


The same day, however, he wrote a long letter to M. Talleyrand, in 
which he said that he had made up his mind to attack Austria, and 
to be at Vienna before the next November. He was determined that 
Austria should let him fight it out quietly with England. He (M. 
Talleyrand) was to send for M. de Cobenz!, to lay before him all the 
documents that referred to the armaments of Austria, and he was then 
to say to him: 

Siz,—You have just read a great number of letters. Ido not know what may 
be the real impression they have made upon you ; but what impression do you 
think that they made upon his Majesty the Emperor of the French, when he 
read them at Boulogne in the midst of his camp, and absorbed in his operations 
beyond the sea? Already he has suspended the execution of his oe of 
hostility, and he has felt that he could not go to England with 150,000 men at 
a time when his frontiers were threatened in the south. Thus, then, has the 
Emperor of Germany already effected a diversion in favour of the English! 
Well, you shall have war in a month; yes, ina month. It pains me to tell you 
so. Everything in Austria must re-enter into the same condition it was three 
months ago, or you will have war ina month. The Emperor is not such a fool 
as to give time to the Russians to come to your assistance. 


There was a certain amount of reality in this, but a far greater ex- 
tent of dissimulation. Napoleon hoped that the threat would have its 
effect with the Austrians, for he evidently still had his heart upon the 
invasion of England, and he wrote, indeed, the very same day to his 
minister of marine : 

Amrrat Decriks,— tch an extraordinary courier to Ferrol. Testify to 
Admiral Villeneu a apn annoyance at his lealag so much important time ; tell 
him that Allemand, having appeared off the coast of Ireland, bas drawn a detach- 
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ment of the English squadron after him ; that Admiral Calder’s thirteen ships are 
much injured ; and that I hope as soon as the wind will permit him to set sail, 
he will do so, and that he will so manceuvre as to effect a junction with Alle- 
mand, either at one or the other of the points of rendezvous. With eighteen 
French men-of-war, and twelve, or at least ten, Spanish ships, will he allow 
himself to be blockaded by thirteen, or even twenty, English ships? My posi- 
tive instructions are, that if he has fewer than twenty-three of the enemy’s ships 
opposed to him, and has eighteen French ships and at least ten Spanish ships, 
he shall attack the English ; it is not impossible also that Allemand, who was to 
send to Vigo for further instructions before the end of Thermidor, will have got 
there himself. My instructions are, that united they shall attack the enemy, 
if their fleet does not exceed twenty-nine ships of the line. Villeneuve will see 
im my calculations that I wish him to attack whenever he is superior in number, 
reckoning two Spanish ships as one, and taking into consideration the difference 
of a few three-deckers which the enemy possesses more than the French fleet. 
Having been obliged, after the combat, to send two ships to England, the enemy 
had only thirteen remaining. With his own and the fifteen Spanish ships, 
Villeneuve ought to have driven them away from before Ferrol. The English 
are eeiienell in every direction. They have ships at Ferrol, at Carthagena, at 
the Texel, and at the Antilles; and even if Nelson has joined Calder, they 
would not have more than twenty ships. I leave Admiral Villeneuve at liberty 
to arm La Guerriére and La Revanche with the crew of the A¢las—anything, so 
that our flag is saved from the disgrace of being blockaded in the Ferrol by a 
fleet of inferior force. The sailors are brave, the captains zealous, the equip- 


meut perfect, wherefore allow themselves to perish of inaction and discourage- 
ment ° 


To Admiral Villeneuve, he wrote himself by the same date : 


Monstevur VicE-AMIRAL VILLENEUVE,—I saw with pleasure that several of 
my ships fought on the occasion of the engagement of 3rd Thermidor, with the 
gallantry that I expected from them. I do justice to you for the skilful mancuvre 
carried out at the commencement of the action, and which marred the enemy’s pro- 
jects. I should have wished that you had used the greater number of your frigates 
in giving succour to the Spanish ships, which, beg the first engaged, must na- 
turally have most wanted it. I should also have wished that you had not given 
the enemy time to place the ships Windsor Castle and Malta in a place of safety; 
and the two Spanish ships, which, being maltreated, impeded their movements. 
That would have given to my arms the splendour of a great victory. The slow- 
ness of your maneuvres gave the English time to send them into their harbours. 
But 1 am bound to suppose that the victory remained with my arms, since you 
have entered Corunna. I hope this despatch will not reach you there, that you 
will have driven back the cruisers and effected your junction with Captain Alle- 
mand, and that then, sweeping all before you, you will come into the Channel, 
where we anxiously await your presence. If you have not done so, do it ; ad- 
vanee boldly against the enemy. The order of battle that appears to me to be 
preferable, 1s to mix the Spanish with the French ships, and to place frigates 
near each ish ship to assist them in the combat, and thus utilise the great 
number of frigates that you possess. You can further increase the number by 
means of La Guerritre and La Revanche, by manning them from the Aflas, with- 
out retarding your operations. 

You have at this moment under your command eighteen of my ships, and 
twelve, or at least ten, of those of the King of Spai instructions are that, 
wherever the enemy shall present himself before you with less than twenty-four 
ships, you shall attack him. 

By the return of the frigate Le Président, and of several others that I had 
despatched to you at the tinieue, I have learnt that, instead of disembark- 
ing troops in ‘4 two islands of Martinique and Guadaloupe, they were actually 
weaker than before. Yet Nelson had nine ships. The English are not so 
numerous as you fancy; they are scenyelinns kept under. If you could only be 
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here for three days, nay, could you only come for twenty-four hours, your 
mission would be accomplished. Let Admiral Ganteaume know of your de- 
parture by an extraordinary courier. Never, let me tell you, would a fleet have 
run a few chances for a ay object, and never could my soldiers by land and 
by sea have shed their blood for a greater or a nobler result. For the great ob- 
ject of favouring a descent upon a Power which, for six centuries, oppresses France, 
we could all die without regretting life. Such are the sentiments that should 
animate us, and that should animate all my soldiers. The English have not 
more than four ships of the line at the Downs, and these we harass every day 
with our cruisers and our flotillas. 


So much in earnest was Napoleon, even at this last moment, that 
he wrote the next day (August 14th) to General Lauriston, his aide- 
de-camp on board the fleet, a letter in which we find the following 
paragraphs: “ Help and push the admiral as much as you possibly 
ean.” “ We are everywhere in readiness. To put in an appearance 
for twenty-four hours would suffice.” 

The same day he wrote, in greater detail to his minister of marine ; 


Monsieur Decrés,—I have received your letter of yesterday. With thirty 
ships my admirals ought not to be afraid of twenty-four English, or we may as 
well give up having a navy. Even if an event should happen by which I 
should lose a ship, it would be such a one as | must expect. i ought to place 
more confidence in my navy ; it would have a right to complain if I acted other- 
wise. The English papers of the 8th say that a Portuguese vessel saw Captain 
Allemand’s squadron off Finistére on the 4th Thermidor—that is to say, the 
day after the engagement ; they also say that Admiral Calder has sent four ships 
to blockade Rochefort, keeping oniy ten before Ferrol. If Admiral Villeneuve 
remains the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th at Ferrol, I shall not complain, but if 
he remains a day more, and having a favourable wind, and only twenty-four 
English ships before him, he is the of men. 

According to London reports, Nelson is still far away. If Villeneuve issues 
forth with his thirty ships, he is certain to join Allemand. Nelson and Colling- 
wood are out of the field, so also are the squadrons of Cochrane and of India; 
twelve ships are at the Texel, two have just placed themselves opposite Helvoet 
Sluys. If Villeneuve does not go out he exposes Captain Allemand’s + ae 
and the fact that he did not find Calder before Ferrol, and ‘that Allemand’s 
squadron had been there eight days previously, makes me fear that Calder has 
already given chase to that squadron. What an opportunity he will then lose! 
Most assuredly Allemand’s squadron can give Calder a race of many days’ dura- 
tion. What chances of success, if I had only a man there! 

If Nelson has joined Calder, it is possible that he may be inferior in strength 
to the enemy, but if the latter succeeded in raising its combined squadrons up 
to a fleet of twenty-four ships, it would not have them long. The necessit 
for revictualling ah repairing must be felt both in Nelson’s squadron and in Cal- 
der’s, which, having suffered in the engagement, must of necessity be weakened. 
Villeneuve is one of those men who rather want the spur than the bridle. The 
rear-admirals that I have made are Emériau, Savary, &c., men who cannot 
render me great services ; I want men of superior merit. I do not know who he 
is, this Cosmao, captain of the Pluto. Would it not be possible to find in the 
navy an enterprising man who sees coolly and as one ought to see, whether in 
battle or in the different combinations of squadrons ? 

I suppose that my despatch to Admiral Villeneuve went by the courier who 
passed ae this morning. I repeat to te what I have said ; 1 will not 
submit to thirty French ships being blockaded at Ferrol by less than twenty- 
four English ships; and once Villeneuve united to Allemand, I will not su 
mit to the combined fleet being blockaded by less than twenty-nine English 
ships. 

The same letter further contains a project for seizing one of the 
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English establishments upon the coast of Africa, so that the English 
might be diverted from other objects, and send an expedition to re- 
cover it. Also, another project for getting together three ships of 
the ae and three frigates to capture the single English ship that lay 
at Naples! 

On “the 15th of August the Emperor again addressed Admiral 
Decrés on the subject of Villeneuve’s inaptitude. “He has weakened 
my colonies as much as possible, and lastly, with thirty ships, he has 
not the sense to move to the help of five which he knows are in the 
same seas, to sweep the English fleet before him : and notwithstanding 
the inconceivable chances of a navigation of fifty-five days, and the 
successful mancuvre of Nelson, who has got back in thirty days, 
Nelson is hors de combat, as is also Collingwood.” 

Napoleon’s anxiety regarding Allemand’s squadron was increased 
by news derived from the English papers of the 14th of August, to 
the effect that Lord Cornwallis was in pursuit of the said squadron, 
and that two frigates had been engaged by the Diana, “ but by the 
superiority of her sailing she (the Diana) had escaped.”’ 

On the 20th of August he wrote to Cambacérés : 


Mow Covusix,—the weather is very inconstant. It rains a good deal here. 
The combined squadrons have sailed from Ferrol thirty-four strong. A division 
of the flotilla has doubled Cape Grisnez at the moment I am writing, and is 
engaged with the English. Their cruisers have been severely handled. 


By the same date he wrote to Decrés and Ganteaume to pre- 
pare for an engagement at Brest, the blockading fleet of which he 
supposed to be weakened by the squadrons sent in pursuit of Alle- 
mand off Ouessant. On the 22nd, he wrote in the deepest spirit of 
vexation to his minister of marine, soliciting a memoir upon the ques- 
tion: “In the present aspect of affairs, 1f Admiral Villeneuve re- 
mains at Cadiz, what must be done? Raise yourself up to the height 
of circumstances and the situation in which France and England find 
themselves. Write me no more letters such as you have written ; 
they have no meaning. As to me, I have only one wish: it is to 
succeed.” 

It does not appear, however, that he had any positive information 
that Admiral Villeneuve had gone to Cadiz; on the contrary, he was 
most inclined to believe him on his way to Brest, and he wrote to the 
admiral by the same date : 


Monsieur Vick-AmrRaL VILLENEUVE,—I hope that you have arrived at 
Brest. Start, do not lose a moment, and enter the Channel with my combined 
fleet. England is ours. We are all ready, everything is embarked. Appear 
for twenty-four hours, and all is over. 


He was at this very time, and on the same day, writing in a very 
different strain concerning Monsieur the Admiral, to his minister, 
taking precautions that he should not delay at Brest, and that, if 
necessary, he should be superseded in his command by Admiral Gan- 
teaume, in command of that port : 


Monsrevur Decrits,—I send back your courier. I consider that Villeneuve 
has not character enough to command a frigate. He is a man without resolu- 
tion and without moral courage. Two Spanish ships got entangled; some men 
have fallen ill on board his ships ; add to this two days of contrary winds, one 
of the enemy’s ships coming to observe him, a report that Nelson has joined 
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Calder, and his projects are changed; when taken singly, these objects are 
nothing, com the one with the other. What is most impertinent of all, is 
that in an expedition of so compound a character, he gives no details, does not 
say what he will do and what he will not do. He is a man who has no expe- 
rience, and does not know how to make war. If Nelson had joined Calder, 
and he deemed himself to be sufficiently strong, he would have presented him- 
self off Ferrol; that is simple enough. You know that the English papers say 
that Nelson has been at the Canary Islands. In this position of affairs you 
must despatch an extraordinary courier to Brest to instruct Admiral Ganteaume, 
and to order him, if Villeneuve appears off Brest, he must not let him come in ; 
he must take command of the fleet and sail for Boulogne. 


He did not, however, write in so decisive a tone to Admiral 
Ganteaume himself: 


MowsteuR LE Vice-AmrraL GanTEauME,—M. le Vice-Amiral Villeneuve 
prepared to leave Ferrol on the 22nd Thermidor, but it does not ap that he 
ly sailed till the 26th, in order to join you at Brest. From what I can gather 
from his despatches, it appears to be his intention to pass a few days at Brest in 
revictualling. I have already made known to you by telegraph that it is my in- 
tention that you do not allow him to lose a Saat day; so that, taking advantage 
of the superiority given to me by fifty ships of the line, you immediately oe to 
sea to fulfil your destination, and to enter the Channel with your whole forces. 
I rely upon your talents, your firmness, and your character, in so important an 
affair. Start and come here. We shall have avenged six centuries of insults and 
shame. Never will my soldiers by land or by sea have exposed their lives for a 
greater olyect. 


On the 28rd he wrote to Talleyrand, to the effect that if the 
squadrons obeyed his orders, that Villeneuve joined Ganteaume, and 
they sailed up the Channel, “there is still time: I am master of Eng- 
land.” But if they failed, he must attack Austria this autumn, leaving 
only the third battalions at Boulogne. Yet, although the crisis ap- 
peared so imminent, he actually wrote the very next day long and 
studied instructions to Marshal Berthier for the movement of the 
army of Boulogne, and the troops at Calais, Saint Omer, and other 
neighbouring places, to the Rhine ; and on the 25th he reiterated the 
orders for the immediate movement of his troops on Spire. He would 
start with the whole army, he said, on the 27th. “ Austria,” he added, 
“no longer contains herself; she thinks, no doubt, that we are all 
drowned in the ocean.” Further and more detailed orders for the 
counter-march were given on the 26th. On the 28th orders were issued 
to Marshal Berthier to leave Boulogne with the foot and horse guard, 
and the artillery on the 31st, on the way to Strasburg. On the 29th 
the organisation of the land forces and flotilla at Boulogne was decided 
upon, ten to eleven thousand men were to be left with the flotilla, and 
twenty-five battalions on shore. A sufficiency of artillery was also to 
be provided, so that the English could do nothing without, it was sup- 
posed, a force of at least forty thousand men. 

The same day he wrote to Admiral Decrés, and after noticing the 
capture of the English frigate Blanche by the Topaze, and two brigs, 
he continues : 


Admiral Nelson was in London; his squadron had joined, with that of Calder, 
the fleet of Brest, and Cornwallis had committed the monstrous absurdity of 
sending twenty ships to blockade the French squadron at Ferrol. It appears 
that on the 15th Thermidor the brig Jris had recognised our fleet, twenty-eight 
ships in number, at the entrance of , Sete and that on the 17th of August, three 
days after the departure of our fleet from Ferrol, Admiral Calder left for Brest 
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with a north wind. The mg conjecture that there will be an engagement 
on the 19th. Nelson’s squadron constitutes a of Calder’s fleet, but Nelson 
and his flag-ship are wot dhave: What a chance Villeneuve has allowed to escape 
him! He on arriving at Brest, have manceuvred with Calder’s fleet, and 


have fallen Cornwallis, or, with his thirty ships, he could have beat the 
English and obtained a decided preponderance. Yet these are the Englisl whose 
mancuvres and combinations are so much extolled! When France shall have 
two or three admirals who are ready to sacrifice their lives, they will sing very 


E 


On the 30th of August final instructions were issued for assembling 
all the flotillas at Boulogne, with the exception of small flotillas at 
Calais, Wimereux, and Ambleteuse ; and finally, on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember, the Emperor writes to Admiral Decrés: “Monsieur the 
Minister of the Marine,—I leave im an hour for Paris. I desire that you 
remain all to-morrow in Boulogne, and that you give all the necessary 
orders for the disposition of the flotilla. You will pass all the crews 
in review in their formation as battalions on land ; you will have them 
armed with muskets; you will summons all the officers of the navy 
before you, and make them feel the importance of defending the 
flotilla and the territory.” 

Thus terminated this great and menacing project. It leaves much 
to reflect upon, and still more open to discussion. Whatever may be 
the opimions of Bourrienne and of others who participate in his para- 
doxical views of the affair, it must be clear to all persons of common 
sense that Napoleon would have most assuredly carried out his pro- 
ject, as far as the setting sail is concerned, if the French fleet had only 
enabled him to obtain possession of the Straits of Dover for three 
days. His annoyance and irritation against Admiral Villeneuve that 
he did not break the blockades of Cadiz, Ferrol, Rochefort, and Brest, 
sweep the Channel of the obnoxious British squadrons, and occupy the 
Straits (with the shattered remnant of his fleet under the most favour- 
able circumstances), never ceased. No sooner had he got to Mal- 
maison than he wrote (September 4) to his minister of marine: 


Monstevur Decrks,—I return you your letters. Admiral Villeneuve has 
filled the cup of his disgrace ; he gives, at his departure from Vigo, orders to 
Captain Allemand to go to Brest, and writes to you that it is his intention to 
go to Cadiz. This is most assuredly treacherous on his part. There is Allemand’s 
squadron seriously compromised, and about to wander for months at sea. The 
thing really will not bear thinking about. Send me in a report on the whole 
expedition. Villeneuve is a wretch, who must be ignominiously dismissed. 
Without combinations, without courage, without general interest, he would 
sacrifice everything, so long as he saved his skin. On the 26th Thermidor 
he was still at or at Ferrol ; he knew that Allemand ought to be on the 25th 
at Vigo; he ought then to have considered the junction as accomplished. So 
far from that, he writes to you on the 26th that he is going to Cadiz, and, the 
26th, he lets the or we that he had written, in which he says that he is 
going to Brest, go off, thereby compromising the safety of a squadron so con- 
siderable as that of Captain Allemand, as he lost by his fault and by his 
cowardice the poor Didon. I am obliged to admit, after that, that Missiessy is 
a hero. soap can be compared to the incapacity of Villeneuve. I request 
a report upon all his operations. Ist. He was seized with a panic, and did not 
disembark at Martinique and Gaudaloupe the troops that Admiral Magon had on 
board. 2ndly. He exposed our colonies in sending back by four frigates twelve 
hundred men, the élite of the garrisons. 3rdly. He behaved himself in a 
cowardly manner in the combat of the 3rd in not attacking a second time a fleet 
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that was maltreated, and had two disabled ships in tow. 4thly. Arrived at 
Ferrol, he left Admiral Calder at sea while he awaited the arrival of a squadron 
of five ships, and he did not cruise off Ferrol till that squadron had arrived. 
5thly. He was informed by the squadron that they had seen the enemy’s ships 
towing away the frigate the Didon, and he made no effort to give chase and re- 
capture her. 6thly. He set sail on the 26th, and, instead of coming to Brest, 
he went to Cadiz, thus violating his most positive instructions. tly, he 
knew that the squadron of Captain Allemand was to arrive on the 25th Ther- 
midor at Vigo to receive instructions, and the 26th he sailed from Ferrol, 
without giving any new instructions to that squadron, and having, on the con- 
trary, caused instructions of a totally opposed nature to be transmitted from 
Ferrol, which compromise the squadron, since it had orders to proceed to Brest, 
whilst he, Villeneuve, went to Cadiz. 


On the 6th of September the Emperor wrote again to his minister 
upon what he termed “the infamous conduct of Villeneuve.” He says 
he cannot explain it to himself, except that “the cowardice which pre- 
vented his (Admiral Villeneuve’s) going to Brest made him think that 
be ought not to unite with the squadron of Rochefort, as he would then 
have only been the more guilty.” Napoleon was a master of irony. 

It appears that the minister of marine did his best to excuse Admiral 
Villeneuve, for we find a letter dated Saint Cloud, September 8, 
evidently written in reply to such excuses, and saying that while he 
(the Emperor) wished to see Villeneuve justified, he begged him (the 
minister), until he had found something more plausible, not to write 
to him concerning so humiliating an affair, and not to remind him of 
so arrant a coward. 

On the 15th of September, Napoleon wrote to the minister orderin 
Villeneuve, who had not effected his junction with the squadron o 
Carthagena, and was blockaded in Cadiz by eleven English ships, to 
sail for Naples (where he could take an English and Russian ship), 
and thence proceed to Toulon. “ But,” he added, “as his excessive 
cowardice may prevent his moving, send Admiral Rosily to take his 
place.” On the 17th he wrote personally to Admiral Rosily instruc- 
tions of a similar tendency. 

It would be surprising, except for the well-known egotism of the 
man, to see how quietly he took the news of the battle that ensued 
upon the carrying out of these very instructions off Trafalgar. 

“T have received,” he says, writing to the minister, “ your letter re- 
lating to the combat off Cadiz. I await the ulterior details which you 
promise me before I form a decisive opinion as to the nature of this 
affair.” 

The end of Villeneuve, as related by the Honourable Sir Edward 
Cust, in his “ Annals of the Wars of the Nineteenth Century,” was 
very melancholy : 

“ Admiral Villeneuve was sent prisoner to England; and having, 
after a short interval, obtained leave from the Emperor to return to 
France, he was released upon his parole. It was his intention to pro- 
ceed straight to Paris to justify himself in the estimation of his country, 
but he had only attained the town of Kennes, where he was desired to 
await further orders, when he was found in the morning dead in his 
bed, in his apartment at the hotel, stabbed in several places. It has 
been made an accusation against Napoleon that it could have been 
only under his knowledge, and even under his very orders, that such 
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a catastrophe could have happened to such a man under such circum- 
stances.” The fate of Villeneuve is, however, involved in mystery. 
The story of the stabbing “ in several places” —some say “ six wounds” 
—has been contradicted, and the greater number of testimonies are in 
favour of suicide. O’Meara’s statements, on the authority of Napoleon 
at St. Helena, cannot be well admitted as elements in the discussion. 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson has lately raked up an old letter attributed 
to the admiral, in which he threatens the Emperor. The letter is 
manifestly apocryphal; but if so, it must have been written for the 

of defaming Villeneuve’s character, or as an apology for 
suicide, or something worse. 

Superficial writers, even since this correspondence has been pub- 
lished, still indite such criticisms as the following: “ It may soothe 
imperial vanity, and tickle French history into good humour, to lay 
the burden of failure upon Villeneuve’s shoulders; but the battles of 
the Nile and Trafalgar were the true events that upset Napoleon’s 
schemes, and saved the soil of Albion from violation.”” The battle of 
the Nile had little to do with the matter, beyond the weakening of 
the French fleet; and we have seen that at the time when Nelson 
was taken off to the West Indies on.a wrong scent, Napoleor. was 
making arrangements by which his fleet should have presented a front 
of thirty-five ships of the line. What effect could the battle of 
Trafalgar have had if Villeneuve, instead of sailing to Cadiz, where he 
got forced into a fatal engagement, had moved up to Brest, united with 
the squadrons of Rochefort and of the latter place, and sailed up the 
Channel, leaving Nelson in the Atlantic? Napoleon would most 
assuredly have attempted to cross the Straits. But it may be said 
another Trafalgar would have been fought, under another name, in the 
Channel or in the Straits. It is doubtful if a sufficient fleet could have 
been collected, unless all the blockading fleets had moved up in pur- 
suit of Villeneuve (and we have seen that Cornwallis sent twenty ships 
to blockade Ferrol after the French fleet had left that place, whilst 
Calder advanced with Nelson’s fleet, minus the flag-ship, to Brest), to 
have engaged thirty-five ships of the line and the flotillas successfully, 
especially if they, the enemy, had moved up at once after the combat 
of the 8rd. But it appears that Villeneuve by no means relished a 
second encounter of the same description, and it is to the blow struck 
by Calder, however partial it may have been, that we must attribute, 
under Providence, the preservation of the soil of Albion from the 
invader. It is to be hoped that all danger of the kind is past, for the 
present Emperor is too wise to risk the future of France upon an 
enterprise so peculiarly hazardous as that of landing a large force 
upon a foreign soil, with the liability of being isolated by any reverse 
at sea. It is fearful to think of what might have become of the French 
army had it landed off Deal or Sandwich, and of Napoleon I. himself, 
had Providence really vouchsafed him the three days he so ardently 


desired ! 


